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ABSTRACT 

A program review of Illinois' public junior college 
system was conducted. Two thousand students , teachers and 
administrators on 19 campuses were surveyed. Findings in these areas 
are discussed: (1) the baccalaureate-transfer mission — Junior 
colleges are not sufficiently screening applicants for such programs. 
(2) occupational education mission— ^Many programs and services are 
not adequately matched to manpower and student needs. (3) 
developmental remedial mission — At some colleges students who need 
remedial help are not sought out; remedial programs are often 
unsatisfactory. (4) general studies and community service — Older and 
younger students are being served, but the quality of community 
service programs varies greately. (5) Accessibility — Accessibility 
through public relations, housing, and scheduling are generally 
adequate, but financial aid is limited. (6) 

counseling — Student-counselor ratios vary widely. (7) faculty 
unionization — Some union contracts constrain experimentation and 
innovation. (8) management and facilities — Executive personnel and 
Finances are frequently not handled well. (9) Illinois Junior College 
Board — Staff should be reorganized and enlarged. (10) academic 
effectiveness and administrative quality — Productivity of facilities 
and personnel and institutional research must be improved. (11) 
interdistrict cooperation and Statewide coordination— ^ Some 
impediments here can be remedied through legislation. (12) State 
structure, present and future—Lines of authority are diffuse. 
(KM) 
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ILir OIS ECONOMIC AND FISCAL COMMISSION 
PROGRAM REVIEW 



THE ILLINOIS PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE SYSTEM 



SUMMARY 

At the request of the Hotxse Financing of Education Study Com- 
mittee, the staff of the Illinois Economic and Fiscal Commission under- 
took a program review of the State's public junior college system. In 
the course of the study, the staff visited 19 campuses, and surveyed 
over 2000 individuals (1700 students, 400 teachers, and 200 administra- 
tors) . The comprehensiveness of the report was constrained by time and 
by data limitations. Information collected and reported by and about 
the public junior college system was often found to be conflicting and 
otheiwise unreliable. 

The 38 junior college districts in Illinois support a total 
of 48 campuses. There are currently 170,103 students enrolled in pub- 
lic junior colleges. About 52% of credit hours generated are in bacca- 
laureate transfer programs, about 39% in occupational curricula and 
the rest in various general education courses. 

Baccalaureate-Transfer Mission (Chapter III) . The purpose of the bacca- 
laureate programs is to admit qualified students and to give them uni- 
versity-parallel instruction so that they can transfer to senior insti- 
tutions to ccMnplete their baccalaureate programs. 

Students admitted to the baccalaureate curriculum are supposed 
to ave "ability and competence similar to that possessed by students 
admitted to state universities for similar programs," according to 
the Illinois Public Junior College Act. This screening does not seem 
to be taking place as required by law. Both the test scores and the 
hij^ school grade point averages of junior college freshmen were markedly 
lower than those of university freshmen (pp. 8-10). 

Many administrators justify the absence of screening by citing 
the "open-door" concept. The Junior College Act, however, states only 
that individuals must be admitted into the college ; it explicitly limits 
entry to the baccalaureate program (pp. 7, ll) • 

Furthermore a very high proportion of junior college students 
never finish their lower-division program and transfer to a senior col- 
lege at all (pp. 11-14). Those who do, have--as a group--lower upper- 
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division grade point averages than ^'native*' students in the senior col- 
leges. In addition fewer of the junior college transfers tend to be in 
academic good standing. 

There is wide variation among community colleges in the cost 
of baccalaureate curricula. Cost per credit hour in social studies, for 
exanple, ranges from $24.29 to $78.68. Similarly, student-faculty ratios 
vary from 14:1 to 33:1 (pp. 15-16). There is also evidence that unit 
costs are higher for junior colleges than for four-year colleges (p. 15). 

Occupational Education Mission (Chapter IV) , The evidence developed 

by this study raises serious doubts about the junior college occupational 

programs. According to General Assembly action and IJCB guidelines, 

those programs are supnosed to be the junior colleges' highest priority (p. 19). 

Data from the Division of Vocational and Technical Education 
(VocTec) and the Bo^rd of Higher Education appear to indicate that a 
very large proportion of students are not completing the programs and 
are not being employed in jobs related to their courses of study (pp. 26-27). 

Many campuses do not seem to be adequately matching their pro- 
grams to manpower needs. Nineteen schools had fewer than 60% of their 
courses in areas designated by VocTec as high priority (pp. 24-25). 

Little formal evaluation of courses or programs is being con- 
ducted at the camnus level, and placement and counseling services for 
occupational students appear to be inadequate (pp. 22-24, 28-29). 

Although occupational programs are often quite costly, requir- 
ing expensive equipment and specialized faculty, there is not much co- 
operation or division of 1-ibor among contiguous districts (pp. 29-32). 
Furthermore, coordination between junior colleges and Secondary Area 
Vocational Centers (which provide many of the same expensive programs 
to students of high school age) is in all but a few cases nonexistent 
(pp. 32-34). More cooperation and coordination should be mandated by 
the responsible State agencies, VocTec and the Illinois Junior College 
Board (IJCB), partly through having the colleges and the Area Centers 
submit joint plans. 

Developmental Remedial Mission (Chapter V) . According to national data, 
a large percentage of students enter jinior colleges with varying de- 
grees of learning deficiencies. The developmental education mission is 
thus of critical importance in the community college (p. 35). 

Despite this, there is a dearth of descriptive data 
available about this function in the Illinois public junior colleges. 
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Furthermore, almost 40% of the faculty we surveyed felt that remedial 
education was carried on ineffectively in their institutions (p. 36). 
At some colleges students who need remedial help are not being sought 
out. At others existing remedial programs are unsatisfactory. In 
some cases, both problems are in evidence [p. 36). 

General Studies and Community Service (Chapter VI) . The community col- 
lege has a responsibility to serve the entire communiry — not just the 
traditional college clientele--with educational and cultural programs. 

The impact of the community colleges in meeting this obliga- 
tion was measured in part by the percentage of students who are older 
than traditional college age. Althou^ over half of junior college 
students statewide are older than 21, there is substantial variance 
among campuses (pp. 41-42)- 

Younger students are also being served. Most campuses have 
agreements which permit advanced high school students to take courses 
at the college. A recent ruling by the Attorney General, permitting 
State aid to either the high school or the junior college but not both, 
has complicated the situation somewhat. The ruling may have the effect 
of rDaucing such cooperative programs unless legislative action is 
taken. It is suggested that OSPI, VocTec, and the IJCB make a joint 
recommendation on such action to the General Assembly (pp. 42-43) . 

Another measure of ccwranunity service is the ratio of studen 
to total district population. A U. S. Office of Education study showed 
a rational average of 21 junior college students per 1000 district 
population. The Illinois average is 22, with a low of 11 and a high 
of 39 (p. 41). 

The quality of community service programs also varies greatly, 
with some campuses making a minimal effort and others having very 
comprehensive public service and community programs (p. 42). 

Accessibility (Chapter VII) . The central question of this chapter is, 
"Do all Illinois citizens have an equal opportunity to attend a public 
junior college?" 

One aspect of this question concerns informing the public 
about what is available at the college. Public relations efforts seem 
to be generally adequate, and active outreach to attract previously 
untapped groups of potential students is carried on at many institu- 
tions (pp. 44-45). 

A second consideration involves students' logistic problems 
in such matters as housing, transportation, child care, and class 
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scheduling. Increasing nuinbers of junior college students are not com- 
muters in the traditional sense--they are attending schools rather far 
from their homes. Most colleges are trying to assist such students in 
finding housing, and some are making efforts to provide transportation 
(p. 45). 

Class schedules are generally arranged to permit access until 
late at ni^t, and frequently on weekends. All canpuses have some sim- 
mer programs. However, the absence of day care at many campuses makes 
them less accessible to mothers with young children (p. 46). 

The third component of accessibility is related to financial 
barriers. Comprehensive information on distribution of scholarships 
to junior college students was not readily available, but it was noted 
that the Illinois State Scholarship Commission cannot distribute aid to 
part-time rtudents, and stipends to full-time students cannot exceed 
the cost of tuition and required fees. These provisions may tend to 
limit access (pp. 46-48). 

Flexible tuition rates, presently impermissible under the 
Junior College Act, might also improve access to some groups and could 
also be used to encourage enrollment during slack periods, thus helping 
to maximize use of educatiwial facilities (pp. 48-49). 

Counseling (Chapter Vlin , Counseling is of particular importance in 
the community college, since many community college students do not 
have clear educational or vocational goals and may have unique personal, 
financial, or academic problems. 

Student -counselor ratios range from 241:1 to 1386:1 at Illi- 
nois public junior colleges • Experts recommend a ratio of around 300:1 
(p. 53). It was noted that the can5)uses with the highest student- 

counselor ratios were generally those on which students were less likely 
to seek help from counselors (p. 53). 

Counseling is given a generally low priority by college 
presidents, but it is ranked scMnewhat higher by those whose schools 
have hif^ student -counselor ratios. Some schools have sought to en- 
hance the productivity of their counseling services througji the use of 
paraprofessionals and peer counselors. 

Faculty Unionization (Chapter IX) . Under the union contract in one 
junior college district, full-time faculty salaries range from $11,115 
to $23,315 for a 38-week year. The required weekly workload is 15-16 
hours on campus, althougi more hours are presumably devoted to class 
preparation, reading student papers, and the like (p. 57). 

Besides setting higji salaries and low workloads, some union 
contracts effectively constrain experimentation and innovation--for 
example, by limiting class sizes or impeding evalu-^tion by students and 



others. The unique role of the junior college argues ftrongly for both 
more experimentation and more faculty-student contact than some union 
contracts presently permit (pp. 58-59). 

While the right to organize and to protect the interests of 
faculty throu^ tmionization is not questioned, minimum standards of 
responsibility should be set to protect the public interest. Serious 
consideration of the Shapiro amendment (H.B. 790) is recommended. 
This amendment to the Junior College Act would set minimum contact and 
on- campus hours and would exempt a percentage of teachers from workload 
requirements so that new approaches could be tried (p. 59). 

Because of the junior colleges* special mission and their re- 
latively low visibility, it may be necessary to encourage coiintervail- 
ing influences in the bargaining process. An ongoing role for students 
may be one way to adiieve this. Increased public information and aware- 
ness may be another (pp. 59-60). 

Management and Facilities (Chapter Xj . While this was not primarily a 
management efficiency study, some information about management came 
from our field visits and review of data. Major areas covered include 
administrative salaries, procurement, computer use, and building opera- 
tion and maintenance costs. 

Administrative salaries show great variance among districts. 
Presidents* salaries in FY 1972, for example, ranged from $21,500 to 
$40,908 (p . 62). At some campuses visited, it appeared that execu- 
tive personnel were performing routine detail work. Paraprofessionals 
or students could be used for these tasks, permitting the schools to 
abolish superfluous executive positions or free executives for executive 
woric (p. 63). 

Procurement practices could be improved considerably. While 
there are several purchasing cooperatives being formed, purchasing is 
generally done separately by each district. Only eight districts are on 
the Department of General Services mailing list, and only four were 
reported to have purchased under State contracts since January 1970. 
Items purdiased totalled around $10,000 and resulted in estimated sav- 
ings of more than 10%. (In FY 1972 the junior colleges spent almost 
$9 million on supplies and materials). It is noted that the Regner 
bill (H.B. 3745) would compel junior college districts to buy through 
DCS (pp. 64-65)- 

Serious questions also exist about computer use by community 
colleges. Many leased or owned computers do not appear to be used suf- 
ficiently to justify their cost, and it is suggested that both time- 
sharing and computer consortia may be more appropriate in many instances 
(pp. 66-67). 
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Building operation and maintenance costs average $3.10 per 
square foot per year among community colleges. This compares to an 
average cost of $1.25 for buildings leased by the Department of General 
Services (p. 69). 

Illinois Junior Colleg e Board (Chapter XI) . The IJCB was established to 
assist districts in planning and research, to coordinate the system, to 
set standards for recognition of colleges, to act as a conduit for 
State aid to districts, and to govern the State Community College at 
East St. Louis (p. 70). 

To perform these tasks, the Board has an office staff of nine 
professionals. Funds for several more professionals are recommended 
(p. 74). However, it is not clear that the IJCB staff is organized 

in such a way as to be able to carry out its mission even with extra 
staff, so a hard reappraisal of current methods is suggested along with 
an increase in personnel (pp. 72-75). 

Because of strong doubts about the operation of State Com- 
ffluiity College, it is recommended that funds for the East St. Louis 
campus be frozen at the FY 1973 level until an appropriate legislative 
body can complete an investigation of that situation (p. 75). 

Academic E ffectiveness and Administrative Quality (Chapter XII) . The 
fact that enrollment in post -secondary institutions has been leveling 
off has particularly important implications for the community colleges. 
Enrollment projections for junior and senior institutions indicate that 
many baccalaureate students presently in community colleges might be 
placed directly into four-year schools, especially if student mobility 
IS enhanced through a strengthened scholarship program (pp. 77-78). 

The productivity of existing facilities and personnel must 
also be improved. Devices for accomplishing this include television 
courses, computer-assisted instruction and the use of paraprofessionals 
including graduate students. Many of the methods suggested for the 
proposed Lincoln State University could be adapted to existing educa- 
tional structures, and this course is reconsnended in preference to 
setting up a separate Lincoln State bureaucracy (p. 78). 

Consolidation and the formation of multi-campus districts 
IS another promising approach to increasing productivity and maxi- 
mizing effective use of available resources (pp. 78-79). 

Much stronger institutional research efforts will be required 
to evaluate purported improvements in productivity and effectiveness 
resulting from new methods and approaches. Such research might be 
funded through a categorical grant program (p, 83). 



Interdistrict Cooperation and Statewide Coordination (Chapter XIII) , 
Master Plan III of the Illinois Board of Higher Education stressed the 
need for and benefits of cooperation among all post-secondary institu- 
tions in the State, and the necessity for the establishment of an inte- 
grated network of higher education facilities. Tnere is no effective 
mechanism for enforcing such cooperation within the junior college sys- 
tem, but some individual districts and campuses have begun sudi efforts 
on their own (pp. 85-87). 

Especially during a period of increasingly scarce resources, 
the "comprehensive" aspect of the community college must be reinter- 
preted to mean a comprehensive system of colleges. Each college cannot 
provide all programs, but the system (or regional subsystem) can 
(p. 88). 

Some legal and structural obstacles to interdistrict coopera- 
tion exist which might have to be dealt with throu^ legislation. The 
mandatory diargeback system is one such. Another is the provision that 
first preference for limited spaces must go to in-district students. 
The inability of the Illinois State Scholarship Commission to grant 
stipends to part-time students or to reimburse full-time students for 
sudi things as travel expense may also be impeding the development of 
cooperation. Variable tuition mi^t be employed both to improve ac- 
cessibility and facilitate interdistrict mobility (p. 89). 

It is suggested that further incentives and sanctioAs be 
devised to encourage interdistrict cooperation. The present method is 
through categorical grants, chiefly under the Higher Education Coopera- 
tion Act (pp.85, 90) . 

State Structure, Present and Future (Chapter XIV) . While the IJCB is 
currently revising its standards for recognition of colleges, the pro- 
posed new standards are in many ways even weaker and more passive than 
the current ones (pp. 91-92). The recommended augmentation of the 
IJCB staff should enable that body to take a more active and forceful 
role in providing a community college system of higji quality (p. 92). 

As for the other State agencies, the Board of Hi^er Educa- 
tion is skeptical of the junior colleges' future as part of "higher 
education"; VocTec appears to be uninterested in inc:egrated secondary 
and community college occupational programs; and the Bureau of the 
Budget, while aware of problems in the junior colleges, has no control 
over their operating budgets. 

The conmtunity colleges respond to the diffusion of authority 
by asserting their accountability to local boards of trustees and in 
many cases circumventing or ignoring State procedures (p^ 93) . 
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The need to integrate the system and the imminent restructur- 
ing of the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction have 
led some experts to suggest the establishment of a single agency respon- 
sible for all educational systems, from kindergarten through graduate 
school (pp. 94-95)* 

Pending such an organizational change, integration and control 
of the junior college system can be established by adjustments in the 
budgeting and funding process. Several alternatives are suggested, 
including a move toward program funding rather than the present credit- 
hour basis. Full State funding is another possibility (p. 95). 

Another possible ^proach is budget control through the mas- 
ter planning process already under way. Campus master plans could be 
tied to State priorities, and State funding could be a percentage of 
district budget as approved by the responsible State agency. Dis- 
tricts could overspend their State-approved budget to meet special local 
needs, but the whole cost of the overrun would be borne by local revenues 
(PP- 95-97). 

Any change in funding procedures would require careful plan- 
ning, and sufficient lead time would have to be allowed for the neces- 
sary organizational adjustments at the State and local levels (pp. 97-98). 

Appendices . Appendices include descriptive summaries of the 19 colleges 
visited by the Commission staff (App-41), a brief description of 
the East St. Louis situation (App-36), and a short statement about 
athletic programs in junior colleges (App-39). 

The responses of State agencies and individual colleges to 
lEFC findings can be found in Appendix 43, along with lEFC staff com- 
ments where appropriate. 

The remaining appendices are tables and charts referred to in 

the text. 
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I, STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND SCOPE 



This report has been prepared at the request of the House 
Financing of Education Study Committee, The Committee was created in 
the second session of the 77th General Assembly and mandated to recom- 
mend by February 1, 19"'3 "proposals to finance the public schools and 
junior colleges by means that do not depend primarily on local pro- 
perty taxes/' 

In discussions with the C<nmnittee*s Chairman, Charles W. 
Clabaugli, other members of the Conmittee and its staff director. Dr. 
Merrill D. Redemer, it wa^ agreed that the Illinois Economic and Fiscal 
Commission J^efC) staff would concentrate on the junior colleges. Sub- 
sequently it was also agreed that our staff would provide two reports. 
One would concentrate on the financing of the junior colleges. A 
second would put the money considerations in perspective by providing 
a "program review" of the operations of the public junior college 
system. 

For the lEFC and its staff, the program review has been a 
welcome opportunity to serve both the legislature and tne people of 
the State. It conforms with the responsibility implicit in our statute 
which speaks of the need "to establish program priorities and to 
coordinate available resources to the end that the maximum benefits be 
produced efficiently and economically." 

We believe that among the most important services the lEFC 
could provide to the General Assembly would be a series of in-depth 
analyses of programs run or supported by the State. These analyses 
will contain information about whether sudi programs are making 
economical and efficient use of available resources. However, they 
will go an important step beyond. They will focus on how effective 
such programs are in serving the people for whom they are intended and 
whether they are achieving the objectives the General Assembly had in 
mind in creating them. To do this we are employing methods of quanti* 
tative analysis as well as survey techniques and on-the-spot investi- 
gations • 
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The purpose of this articular program review is to analyze 
the economy, efficiency, and effectiveness with which the public junior 
college system is carrying out its multiple educational responsibilities. 
We have approached this task from two perspectives. First, we have 
examined the performance of the individual junior college in carrying 
out not only its prescribed baccalaureate, occupational, preparatory, 
and general education missions but also such important supportive 
functions as counseling, placement and administration. Ao o -r criteria 
we have applied State law, Illinois Junior College Board (IJCi) recog- 
nition standards and such professional or national standards as we 
could identify. 

Second, we have focused on system-wide considerations. We 
have attempted to ascertain how well various State agencies involved 
in junior college education interact with each other. We have sought 
evidence on the degree to which cooperation among junior colleges and 
between junior colleges and other educational institutions has pro- 
gressed. We have analyzed the principal characteristics of the plan- 
ning, programming, and budgeting procedures of the system, noting where 
modification migjit be desirable. 

While this report is more extensive and comprehensive than 
any previous analysis of the Illinois public junior colleges, the 
Commission and its staff believe it important to identify at the out- 
set two of the report's limitations- -time and reliability of data. 

Because we have had less than three months in which to pre- 
pare this report there are certain kinds of inputs we have not been 
able to include. For example, although we visited 19 campuses fmd surveyed 
more than 1700 students, 400 faculty and 200 administrators, time 
did not permit us to survey junior college trustees or local eIP^^loyers 
in similar depth. 

The second serious limitation was the quality of data avail- 
able through the junior college system and throu^ other systems which 
interface with it. Time and again, when we looked behind the data 
which had been made available to us, we found it to be inconsistent 
and unreliable. Because of this we have refrained from very sophisti- 
cated forms of quantitative analysis. Nevertheless, since the dara 
currently developed by the various bureaucracies involved in junior 
college education are the only available basis for analysis of the 
system, we have used them- -noting wherever necessary our doubts about 
their reliability. 

Two further cautionary notes are necessary. First, recent 
educational research has suggested that factors external to the school 
or college--such as the social or economic characteristics of the family 
or the community- -are more influential in determining students' educa- 
tional success or failure than what happens to them in the school itself. 
Therefore, it is possible that a college serving a disadvantaged 
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clientele may be doing an admirable job even though, in comparison to 
other colleges, their drop-out rates are greater and their graduates 
do not do as well in their subsequent academic or occupational careers. 
What data we have been able to collect on educational "output" is not 
adjusted for the differences that do exist in student "input." 

Second, the data in our appendices on such questions as 
credit hour cost, class size, student -faculty ratios, or administra- 
tive costs suggest that some of the newest junior colleges are the most 
inefficient. However, because an institution in its first several 
years of operation must bear a particularly heavy burden in start-up 
costs and fixed overhead and because it may have to feel out the 
demand for different kinds of educational services, such apparent 
inefficiency may be both understandable and unavoidable. 

Although our principal focus was primarily on junior college 
objectives and programs, we encountered information about other matters — 
particularly about enrollment projections, capital expenditure and 
utilization, and proposed new approaches to post-secondary education. 
Since these bear directly on the future of the public junior colleges, 
we believed that they should be brought to the attention of the General 
Assembly. Therefore, we have mentioned or briefly discussed them. 

This introduction would not be complete without an acknow- 
ledgment of the cooperation we received while doing our researdi. With 
few exceptions, the administrators, students and faculty of the junior 
colleges and the officials of the Illinois Junior College Board, the 
Board of Vocational Education and Rehabilitation, the Department of 
Registration and Education, and the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction have sought to be cooperative and constructive. 
The staff of the Management Information Division of the Department of 
Finance has been generous with their time and technical advice. 
Similarly, academic experts on the junior colleges and the emolovees 
of the Board of Higher Education and the Bureau of the Budget have 
openly shared their ideas and information. Without such assistance a 
difficult task would have been an impossible one. 
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II. THE ILLINOIS PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE SYSTEM IN BRIEF 

* 

Enrol lment > With a current enrollment of 176,103 students, the Illi- 
nois public junior college system has become the largest system of post- 
secondary education in the state. Junior college enrollment has gromi 
dramatically since the mid 1960's, increasing by 183% between 1965 and 
1972. While enrollments in many institutions have recently been declin- 
ing or remaining stable, the junior college system experienced a 7.4% 
increase from Fall 1971 to Fall 1972, 

Public junior colleges in Illinois are required by law to 
offer programs in a variety of areas. As of Pall 19/2^ approximately 
52% of the full-time equivalent junior college students were enrolled 
in baccalaureate-transfer programs, and 39% were enrolled in vocational 
programs. The rest were enrolled in a variety of general studies pro- 
grams. 

Organization . In 1959 the Illinois General Assembly enacted legislation 
authorizing the establishment of independent junior college districts. 
The junior college system is currently organized into 38 districts. 
Thirty-seven are locally controlled, and one, the State Ccnnmunity College 
of East St. Louis 4 is operated directly by the State. There are three 
multi-campus districts — Black Hawk, Chicago^ and Illinois Eastern. 

Illinois law provides that a junior college district may be 
created in any area which has an equalized assessed valuation of at 
least $75 million and a population o^. at least 30^000 (or contains at 
least three entire counties). Provision is made throu^ petition and 
referendum procedures for the annexation of common school districts into 
an existing junior college district. According to a law enacted this 
year^ all school districts in the state will be in a junior college 
district by the Fall of 1974. If by that time they have not chosen a 
junior college district themselves, they will be assigned to one. 

Governance . Each junior college district is governed locally by an 
independent board of trustees elected by citizens in the district. 

As part of the Junior College Act of 1965, the Illinois Junior 
College Board was created to serve as a planning^ coordinating^ and--to 
a limited extent- -regulating agency of the system of public junior colleges. 
There are nine members of the boards eight ^pointed by the Governor with 
the advice and consent of the Senate^ and one ex-officio voting member, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. The current staff of the IJCB 
includes nine professionals. 



Student headcount as reported in Enrollment in Institutions of Higher 
Learning in Illinois: 1972 by G. J. Froehlidi and A. R. Lewandowski, 
University Bureau of Institutional Research of the University of Illinois. 
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Finances. Table A gives a breakdown of sources for budgeted operating 
revenues for FY 1972. 



Table A. Budgeted operating revenues by source: FY 1972 

Local taxes including charge-backs $ 70,211,289 

State apportionment and other 58,962,801 

Federal 1 4,099,540 

Student tuition and fees 23,360,337 

Organized activities 219,500 

Other sources 2,125,071 

"Total $158,978,538 



As can be seen from Table A, revenues for financing junior 
college operations are provided primarily from State and local sources. 
In FY 1972, 37.1% of budgeted operating revenue was provided throurfi 
State sources, and 45.9% throu^ local taxes. 

**°st of the State money for operating expenses is currently 
provided through flat rate apportionment grants. For FY 1973 apportion- 
ment grants are being distributed on the basis of $16.50 for each approved 
hour generated, plus $2.50 per credit hour for non-business occupational 
courses . *^ 

Revenues for capital expenditures are provided by the State 
and localities on a 75%-25% matching basis. Legislative authorizations 
for State funding of junior college construction have amounted to 
$407,110,000 since FY 1965. 

Total State apporpriations to the IJCB amount to $220,299,456 
for FY 1973. Table B gives a breakdown of the appropriations by cate- 
gory. 
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Table B. Appropriations to IJCB: FY 1973 

State ^portionment (Flat Grants) $ 54,202,500 

Equalization Grants 1,400,000 

Non*Business, Vocational -Technical 

Supplemental Grants 1,250,000 

Pii>lic Service Grants 750,000 

Disadvantaged Student Grants 1,400,000 

Initial Grants (New Colleges) 200,000 

Special Grants to Kennedy-King College 2,400,000 

Contribution to State Universities 

Retirement System for Junior Colleges 3,200,000 

Illinois Junior College Board Agency 385,686 

State Conmomity College of East St. Louis .... 2,879,500 

Illinois Building Authority Rentals 14,121,770 

Capital Projects 1*^8,110,000 

Unbonded Projects from 

1969 Author! zaticm $78,210,000 
Unbonded Projects from 

the FY 72 Authorization 27,500,000 
New Proposed Projects for 

FY 73 35,400,000 

Total $220,299,456 
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III, THE BACCALAUREATE- TRANSFER MISSION 



Intended function. The Public Junior College Act defines a comprehensive 
junior college program as one "which includes (1) courses in liberal 
arts and sciences and general education; (2) adult education courses; 
and (3) courses in occupational, semi-technical or technical fields 
leading directly to employment." 

The Act also states that all students capable of completing 
any junior college program shall be admitted to the college, but 

After entry, the college shall counsel and distribute 
the students among its programs according to their 
interests and abilities. Students allowed entry in 
college transfer programs must have ability and 
competence similar to that possessed by students admit- 
ted to state universities for similar programs. Entry 
level competence to such college transfer programs 
may be achieved through successful completion of other 
preparatory courses offered by the college. 

The objective of the baccalaureate-transfer program of the 
Illinois public junior colleges then is to provide qualified students 
to the senior colleges and universities at the upper division level. 
It is not the intended function of the baccalaureate- transfer 
program to admit students who cannot get into the state universities- - 
that is part of the general studies function. The program is supposed 
to admit university-eligible students and prepare them for upper 
division work through a program of instruction comparable to that 
received by lower division students at the state universities. 

The case for offering baccalaureate-oriented instruction 
in the community colleges is primarily based on the issue of access. 
Opportunity for higher education is less dependent on personal wealth 
if the first two years can be obtained locally at low cost. Also, 
marginal students who might not be admitted to the state universities 
may begin as general studies students in the junior college and work 
their way into the baccalaureate program through the necessary 
preparatory courses. 

The case for limiting admission to the baccalaureate 
programs rests on both educational and economic grounds. When the 
junior colleges admit unqualified students to these programs and pass 
them on stUl unqualified to the universities, neither the student 
nor the public interest has been served. The student would probably 
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have been better off if early counseling had revealed the nature of 
his qualifications and had directed him toward the appropriate develop- 
mental programs or opportunities in the occupational curricula. From 
the public viewpoint, limited resources have been misallocated. 

Is the ba ccalaureate-transfer student "similar"? Several indicators 
may be examined to determine the extent to which junior college 
students in transfer programs "have ability and competence similar" 
to state university students. The Junior College Act suggests the 
use of "rank in class and ability and achievement tests as guides" 
in determining qualifications of students. 

The most widely used student achievement test in Illinois 
is the American College Test (ACT). Four tests are given— English, 
mathematics, social studies, and natural science. Each is scored 
separately, and then a composite score is computed for eadi student. 
Figure A shows the mean differences for each of the four tests and 
for the composite test scores between state university freshmen and 
junior college transfer freshmen for the 1971-72 academic year. The 
mean craiposite score for the university freshmen was 22.7 on a 36 
point scale. The junior college freshmen averaged 18.9~a difference 
of 3. 8 points. 



Figure A. Comparison of mean ACT scores for state university 
freshmen and public junior college baccalaureate 
oriented freshmen, 1971-72. 




Illinois Public Universities 
Illinois Public Junior Colleges 
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Figure B is a graphic presentation of the frequency distribu- 
tion of scores for the university freshmen and the junior college trans- 
fer freshmen. As just noted, the mean ACT score for junior college 
freshmen is nearly four points lower than the mean for university fresh- 
men. However, Figure B shows that the means alone understate the true 
difference between the groups. Over half of the university freshmen have 
scores higher than the university mean, but the scores of junior college 
freshmen are almost evenly distributed around the junior college mean. 

Furthermore, the graph shows that the percentage of junior 
college baccalaureate freshmen with scores below 19 is about twice the 
percentage of university freshmen with those scores. 



Figure B, Frequency distribution of ACT scores for state university 
freshmen and junior college baccalaureate-oriented 
freshmen , 1971-72. 

Percent 
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■ lllinoif Public Junior Collefes (aean ■18.9) N ■ 17,895 

■ IlUnoii State Universities (aeen ■ 22.7) N ■ 24,216 



In addition, while comparable high school class rank data were 
not available, we did obtain comparable data on high school grade point 
average for both groups of entering freshmen. Figure C is a graph of 
the distribution of incoming students by hig^ school grade point average 
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(GPA). Note that over half of the junior college freshmen have CPA's 
lower than 2.5, while over three-quarters of the university freshmen 
have CPA's of 2.5 or higher. The mean grade point average for university 
freshmen is one-half point higher than for the junior college group. 

Clearly, there are significant differences between bacca- 
laureate students entering senior institutions and junior colleges 
as measured by pre-college scholastic schievement. 



Figure C. Higji school grade point averages of state university and 
junior college baccalaureate oriented freshmen, 1971-72. 



Percent 




0.5-1.4 1.5-2.4 2.5-3.4 3.5-4.0 




Illinois public junior college (mean = 2.37) 
Illinois state universities (mean = 2.87) 
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Open door policy misapplied . The Economic and Fiscal Commission 
administrative survey asked both the dean of instruction and the head 
of student counseling on each campus about the criteria for admis- 
sion to the baccalaureate-transfer curriculum. The responses from 
17 of the 48 campuses indicated "no criteria." Others listed minimal 
criteria, such as an ACT composite score above IS, while still others 
took one full page of their catalog to present elaborate criteria — 
which almost anyone could meet. Many colleges cited the "open door" 
policy as justification for their position. The confusion between 
"open access to higher education" and "open admission to any program" 
was even more evident during our interviews with administrators. 

Open access is defined in the Act by the statement: "The 
Class I junior college districts shall admit all students qualified 
to conqilete any one of their programs . . . ." But as stressed above, 
admission to the transfer program was supposed to be limited to those 
with "ability and competence similar to that possessed by students 
admitted to the state universities . . . ." The colleges which do 
not exercise these criteria for admission appear to be violating 
both the IJCB standards and the Public Junior College Act. 

Opposition to remedial work . As noted earlier, students not admitted 
into baccalaureate-transfer programs should, by law, be given an oppor- 
tunity to work their way into such programs by successfully completing 
preparatory courses. The nature and scope of developmental programs 
offered by Illinois public junior colleges are discussed in Chapter V. 
It will only be observed at this point that one problem faced by 
counselors and faculty, particularly in the urban colleges, is strong 
student resistance to remedial work. Students at soaie predominantly 
black colleges regard remedial courses as a form of "institutional 
racism." (Resistance to remedial programs has, in fact, been a fac- 
tor in several instances of unrest in Chicago.) 

As a result, in many instances students are counseled about the 
risks involved but are permitted to try any program— irrespective of their 
abilities and preparation. At some schools an effort has been made to 
compensate for this once the student is in the baccalaureate program 
through tutoring, learning laboratories, and modular instruction. 

Criteria for measuring effectiveness . Several indicators may be em- 
ployed to measure the effectiveness of the junior colleges baccalaureate- 
transfer programs. Among these are (1) the retention rates between first 
and second years, (2) the percent of second-year students who graduate, 
(3) the performance of junior college transfer students at senior insti- 
tutions, and (4) the proportion who finally receive a bachelor's degree. 

First to second year . The ratio of second-year junior college stu- 
dents enrolled in baccalaureate-oriented programs in the fall of 1970 
to first-year students enrolled in those programs in the fall of 1969 
was 45%. This presumably indicates that 55% of first-year junior 
college baccalaureate students did not re-enroll for the second year. 
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When a similar ratio was computed for Illinois public univer- 
sities for the same period, a value of 78% resulted. This means an 
attrition rate of 22% between the first and second years for lower 
division public university programs. 

A direct comparison of these ratios is not completely valid. 
For one thing, some students transfer into senior institutions after 
completing one year at a junior college. TTiis will have the effect 
of deflating junior college retention rates and inflating the rates 
at senior institutions. To some extent, this effect is offset by 
students transferring from public universities into junior colleges. 

A more significant problem is the fact that there are more 
part-time students in junior colleges than p Jjlic universities. 
This, too, will tend to exaggerate the difference in retention rates 
between the two systems. 

As a partial correction for this problem, each retention 
rate was weighted by an index number designed to reflect the relative 
importance of part-time students in each system.* The adjusted re- 
tention rates were 74% for public universities and 48% for public 
junior colleges. Although the difference was reduced, it was still 
very sizeable. 

It seems clear that despite the qualifications that must be 
made in comparing the retention rates of the two systems, the junior 
college system is much less successful than the university system in 
retaining baccalaureate-oriented students between the first and 
second years. .Assuming the requirements for successfully completing 
courses are comparable in the two systems, this suggests that the 
junior colleges are admitting many students into baccalaureate- 
oriented programs who are not similar in ability or persistence to 
their senior institutional counterparts. 

When retention rates for individual junior colleges were 
examined for the same period, considerable variation in rates was 
observed. Of the 42 colleges examined, 10 had retention rates below 
30%, the lowest being 11%. 



For each system, the following ratio was computed: 

On-Campus Headcount (Fall 19691 
On-Campus KTE (Fall 1969) 
In turn, the ratio for each system was divided by a similar ratio 
computed for the two systems combined. The two index numbers which 
resulted were then multiplied by the respective retention rates to 
arrive at the adjusted retention rates. 
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It should be noted that comparisons of retention rates among 
junior colleges are considerably more tenuous than between the junior 
college and public university systems. It is more likely that the 
retention rates for a particular college mi^t be influenced by such 
factors as an especially high proportion of part-time students or a 
large number of early transfers to senior institutions. 

Nevertheless, it seems unlikely that very low retention rates 
can be explained solely on the basis of these factors. In fact, wher 
the rates of the 42 colleg<.s were adjusted for differences in the pro- 
portions of part-time students, eight colleges still had rates below 
30% with the lowest rate remaining; at 11%. 

Second year to graduation . When the ratio of baccalaureate-oriented 
graduates to second-year baccalaureate students was computed for' 
1969-70, a value of 40% resulted. This means that, on the average. 
Only four out of ten junior college baccalaureate students who reach 
the second year actually completed their programs at junior colleges. 

A comparison of ratios for individuals colleges revealed 
considerable variation. Fourteen colleges had ratios of less than 
30%, the lowest being 7%. Again, caution must be used in interpret- 
ing these figures. The influence of part-time students and pre- 
graduation transfers may affect different campuses differently. 
Nevertheless, the rates at these 14 campuses seem much too low to 
be explained solely on these grounds. 

Junior college transfers' performance at universities . We collected 
data on public junior college students who transferred to four state 
universities (University of Illinois, Southern Illinois University, 
Eastern Illinois University and Western Illinois University). A 
significantly higgler percentage of junior college transfers than of 
"native" students (those who began their freshman year at the uni- 
versity) are in academic difficulty. Appendix 1 shows the percent 
of students in good standing by junior college for the four univer- 
sities surveyed, and the same figure for each native student popu- 
lation. 

An examination of mean grade point averages earned by junior 
college transfer students at senior institutions reveals lower averages 
for transfers than natives in each case (Appendix 1). 

What emerges from an analysis of these indicators for Illinois 
public junior colleges is a funneling effect. For a student entering 
a junior college baccalaureate-oriented program, the odds are very 
much against his ever receiving a baccalaureate degree. 
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As Frank Newman observed in HEW's 1971 Report on Higher Edu - 
cation , 'Though two-thirds choose the transfer program, few enjoy, 
excel at, or persist in academic studies. Only a small percent 
actually complete their course and transfer." While Newman doesn't 
give a percentage, other national higjier education researchers esti- 
mate that about 5% of entering fresh .an transfer students actually 
cOTiplete a baccalaureate degree. Staff members at IJCB and IBHE 
believe that ",n Illinois the percent may be somewhat higher— periiaps 
7% . 

Comparative costs . We received data (presented below) from the Illi- 
nois Bureau of the Budget on the cost of junior college transfer 
programs in several other states. There are several possible reasons 
why Illinois costs are higher: Illinois may be running the same 
program as the other states, but prices are hi^er; Illinois may be 
running a better quality and hence more expensive program; or Illi- 
nois may be rum^ing an inefficient program. 



Table A. Cost per full-time junior college baccalaureate-oriented 
student, 1970-71. 

Cost Based on Cost Adjusted 

State Opening Enrollment for Midterm Enrollment* 

California $ 872 $ 938 

Connecticut 950 1022 

Florida 992 1067 

Illinois 1265 1360 

Iowa 1021 1098 

North Carolina 1000 107E 

Virginia 817 879 



* The figures given to us for other states were based on opening 
enrollment, while the Illinois figure of $1360 is based on 
midterm enrollment. The IJCB recommends a 7% adjustment to 
account for pre-midterm drop out. 
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If we compare baccalaureate instructional costs at the junior 
college with lower division instructional costs at the Illinois state 
universities we find that the junior college seems to be more expen- 
sive. The instructional cost for one full-time baccalaureate-oriented 
junior college student in Illinois is $1360 per year. The coniparable 
figure for a lower division student at Illinois public senior insti- 
tutions is $1160. 

(It is important to note that the senior institutions include 
only State funds in their unit cost studies. While most receive 
little federal, foundation or other outside support, a significant 
portion of U of I's and SIU's revenues come from such sources. The 
inclusion of these additional funds would cause the cost figures for 
the senior institutions to increase. However, because we are 
dealing only with lower division costs, the adjustments are less 
likely to be significant.) 

A comparison of the average instructi'^nal costs per credit 
hour by discipline is shown in the following .able. 



Table B. Mean instructional cost per credit hour for public univer- 
sities (lower division) and public junior colleges , 1970-71.* 



Bio Phy Soc Fine Busi- Overall 

Sci Math Sci Sci Hum Arts ness Mean 

Public J.C. 

(Bacc-Trans.) $49.72 $45.27 $56.07 $39.36 $45.60 $52.39 $39.36 $46.82 
Public Univ. 

(Lower Div.) 42.55 32.10 51.17 24.10 40.83 50.87 41.86 40.49 



* Public university figures are inflated by 7% in accord with 
IJBC recommendation to adjust for differences in accounting 
procedure. See Appendix 2. 



In every discipline except business, junior college courses 
cost substantially more than comparable courses at senior institutions. 
The highest cost per credit hour was $178.13 for biological science 
at one junior college compared to the university biological science 
higji of $77.76. The lowest cost was $15.07 reported by one university 
for ^ocial science; the junior college low in social science was $24.29. 
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Among the factors which may account for higher cost at the 
junior colleges are the following: 

a) more marginal students in terms of academic preparation 
and achievement may require more faculty contact; 

b) more faculty-student contact means basically smaller 
class sizes, which can be obtained either through a 
lower student-faculty ratio or a heavier teaching load; 

c) the fully paid teaching faculty at the junior college 
does not include the low cost teaching assistants 
often employed for lower division instruction at the 
universities; 

d) differences in accounting orocedures between senior and 
junior institutions; 

e) economies of scale in larger universities; Medsker and 
Tillery suggest that an efficient size for a commuiity 
college is between 2000 and 5000 FTE students—21 of the 
Illinois junior colleges are below that range and many 
are unlikely to attain it. 

Student-faculty ratios. Junior colleges admit more marginal students 
than do senior institutions. One of the rationales mentioned by the 
junior colleges is that these marginal students will receive more 
faculty time and attention than they would at a university. 

The ratio of FTE baccalaureate students to FTE baccalaureate 
faculty in the junior colleges is 23:1. (Medsker and Tillery recom- 
mend between 20:1 and 25:1.) We expected to find that the junior 
colleges have a lower student-faculty ratio than the state universi- 
ties. However, according to the IBHE staff the ratio for those insti- 
tutions IS also 23:1. We were unable to independently verify the 
university ratio. 

The IJCB's 1970-71 data show that student -faculty ratios in 
junior colleges range frm 33 to 1 to 14 to 1. (See Appendix 3 for 
the breakdown by college.) Complete reliance should not be put on 
these data since our field visits indicated that there is consider- 
able variance from campus to campus in how even such basic data as 
FTE students and FTE faculty are reported. 

Class size . Despite the fact that overall student-faculty ratios are 
the same in the two systems, class sizes may tend to be smiiller in 
junior colleges because junior college faculty traditionally have 
heavier teaching loads than their university counterparts. This is 
one way of giving students more attention. 
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In our administrative sui^vey we asked the dean of instruction 
what he considered the "optimum" or "efficient" class size. Responses 
varied widely with a nimiber indicating ranges as low as 10-12 stuc^ents. 
At some colleges, union contracts set 35-39 as the maximum number a 
faculty member should be expected to teach in a course. 

IJCB class size data for Fall 1970 indicates that 9% of all 
baccalaureate courses enroll fewer than 11 students. Only 2% enrolled 
more than 51 students; that 2% is largely made up by William Rainey 
Harper College, which had 23 classes with more than lOO students and 
the hi^est student- faculty ratio in the state, (See Appendix 4.) 

Kankakee had the most small classes (29% under 11 students), 
while three colleges had no classes with fewer than 11 students. 
Because different colleges reported this information differently, 
these data may be misleading. Some classes may be listed as having 
one to five students because many colleges counted each independent 
study and field internship student as a class of one student. 
However, this does not explain the high percentage of classes in the 
6-10 student range. 

Instructional staff . Well over 90% of the junior college faculty 
teadiing baccalaureate oriented courses have earned at least a mas- 
ters degree. Over 35% have at least 30 units past a masters or have 
earned a doctorate. 

On our field visits we found that junior college administra- 
tors strongly prefer full-time professional instructors to graduate 
student teaching assistants. They claim that full-time graduate 
students tend not to be committed to junior college instruction and 
are not as effective as are those seeking full-time teadiing posi- 
tions at the junior college level. As one senior administrator put 
it, "I want professionals--not indentured servants working off a 
graduate degree." Some also suggest that there might be a union prob- 
lem in hiring graduate students. 

Summary . The mission of the baccalaureate transfer program in com- 
munity colleges is to admit qualified students and give them univer- 
sity-parallel instruction so that they can transfer to senior insti- 
tutions to complete their baccalaureate programs. 

It appears that the community colleges are admitting unquali- 
fied students into baccalaureate curricula and that many of these 
students are not competing effectively with native students at senior 
institutions. Further, the junior college programs seem costly compared 
with those at senior institutions. 
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Unfortunately, these conclusions may be based on data which 
are less than fully reliable. If the State is to continue to fund 
post-secondary education at the current level, thorough evaluation of 
the impact, effectiveness, and cost of programs must be possible. Such 
i^Jn°"u''*""°^ ^^^^ P^*''® without the collection of appropriate data. 
The IJCB should take a much greater role in assuring timely collection 
of data, uniformity of reporting methods, and efficient compilation 
and publication of relevant information. 
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IV. THE OCCUPATIONAL MISSION 

Mission , Because of rapid technological advances and the effects of 
economic fluctuations, the working man today faces a world in which job 
and career outlooks are constantly changing. Manpower experts tell us 
that a worker should now expect to change occupations several times 
within his or her lifetime. With its general accessibility and potential 
for educational flexibility, the community college should be an ideal 
institution for occupational education in such an era. 

The General Assembly established technical training and educa- 
tion as one of the four principal missions of the public junior colleges 
when they stated in the Public Junior College Act of 1965 that a compre- 
hensive junior col leg- program shall include "... courses in occupa- 
tional, semi-technical or technical fields leading directly to employment." 

In 1972 the General Assembly, concerned that the junior colleges 
were not meeting the need for occupational training, provided an extra 
reimbursement of $2.50 per credit hour for non-business occupational 
instruction. Last year the IJCB stated that their first priority was the 
"expansion of occupational and career education programs to meet the needs 
of the State of Illinois with particular emphasis on short-term vocational 
skill training and retraining." 

Attitudes and priorities . Our surveys of administrators, faculty 
and students seem to show that — with some important exceptions — those 
involved in the junior colleges share the legislature's and IJCB's 
attitude toward occupational educarion. The majority of junior college 
presidents, for exaiiq)le, told us thit occupational education would be 
their first priority if they received extra unearmarked money. However, 
thirteen out of forty-three chief executives ranked the priority of their 
occupational programs lower than third. (See Appendix 5.) Part of 
these lower rankings might be explained by the fact that some junior 
colleges have already put considerable resources into their occupational 
programs . 

In responding to the same question, faculty, on a state-wide 
basis, also said that the occupational curriculum should be the number 
one priority. (See Appendix 6.) Nevertheless, a substantial minority 
disagreed with the statement, "Occupational education should be a top 
priority of the community college." (See Appendix 7.) 

While junior college students as a group did not rank the occu- 
pational curriculum as a first priority, they gave the occupational program 
a higher priority than the baccalaureate program on all campuses surveyed. 
(See Appendix 8.) Furthermore, approximately 80% of students surveyed 
felt that baccalaureate and occupational students received the same degree 
of attention and respect from faculty and counselors. This seems to 
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demonstrate that the importance of occupational education is being 
reflected in everyday attitudes and actions by appropriate junior 
college personnel. There were some schools, including two in Chicago, 
where large minorities of students claimed otherwise. 



Although administrators, faculty and students do generally 
seem to agree on the importance of occupational education, there appears 
to be some difficulty in translating that attitude into actual priori- 
ties. Individual junior college budgets for 1970-71 clearly demonstrate 
that the baccalaureate program was allocated, in almost aJl cases, much 
more than the occiq)ational program. In some junior colleges the bacca- 
laureate program received five to eight times more funding. The bacca- 
laureate program also generated more student credit hours, in some cases 
five times more, than the occupational program. (See Appendix 9.) 

In 1970-71 many more students, by actual headcount were 
enrolled in the baccalaureate program than in the occupational program. 
This situation has changed somewhat according to the Fall 1972 enroll- 
ment figures. They show that comparatively more students than before 
are now entering the occupational program; but still generally less 
than are entering the baccalaureate program. (See Appendix 10.) 

While headcount ratios are not conclusive measures of equality, 
the combination of enrollment trends and attitudinal factors suggests 
that occupational training has yet to achieve a co-equal place with 
baccalaureate education in most of the junior colleges. 

Evaluating effectiveness and efficiency . Whether or not the objectives 
mandated by the General Assembly and the IJCB are being met cannot be 
shown by analysis of attitudes or budgets. Favorable attitudes, large 
enrollments, and strong funding will make little difference if programs 
are not efficiently administered, properly coordinated and effectively 
serving those who enroll in them. 

To determine how effective junior college occupational programs 
are, a series of questions needs to be answered: 

1. Are the occupational programs reaching those for whom 
they were intended? 

2. Are students of the occupational programs receiving 
proper program guidance and are they encountering any barriers to 
their entry in the program of their choice? 

3. Are occupational courses being adequately taught, and 
are there institutional processes for determining this? 

4. Are occupational students being taught skills that 
equip them for jobs that are available? 

5. Are enough people completing the programs and are they 
learning enough to make these programs worthy of public support? 
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6. Are junior college placement services fulfilling their 

purpose? 

1 . Are junior college occupational graduates being employed 
in the fields for which they were trained? 

In trying to determine how efficient the junior college occu- 
pational programs are, the costs of occupational instruction must be 
examined. Information on what similar programs cost at different colleges 
must be considered and factors such as class size and student-teacher 
ratios must be analyzed. 

Once some idea of the effectiveness and efficiency of the 
programs has been established on the campus level, focus must be turned 
to the district or multi-district level to determine if there is appro- 
priate cooperation and division of labor among institutions providing 
career training. Finally, we will examine the IJCB and other agencies 
concerned with vocational education to see if they are working effi- 
ciently together to avoid duplication and share administrative tasks. 

Data problems . There are two inherent difficulties in interpreting 
these data. First, the data available on vocational education in the 
junior colleges is quite inconsistent and unreliable. Often data on 
the same subject or transaction from the two principal State- level 
sources--IJCB and VocTec--are completely contradictory. In our field 
visits to nineteen junior college campuses we also found that often the 
junior colleges report vital statistics months late and incorrectly 
compiled. Sometimes it seems the junior colleges have actually manu- 
factured required statistical reports. There is little follow-up on 
the part of the IJCB or others to correct obvious statistical discrep- 
ancies. There is an urgent need for a reliable and complete management 
infoirmation system that is understood and adhered to throughout the 
system. 

The second difficulty concerns the comparability of institu- 
tional cost and output data across campuses. In examining these factors, 
it must be understood that inputs vary from college to college. Students 
entering different colleges have dissimilar educational, economic, and 
social backgrounds. Thus, districts confront different problems and 
levels of difficulty in matriculating students through occupational 
programs, and these differences should be reflected in unit cost data 
as well as in measures of effectiveness. 

A college enrolling occupational students whose pre-college 
training is below the average must make a greater compensatory effort 
in order to have its graduates at skill levels comparable to those of 
graduates from other inst 'tutions. This compensatory effort may be 
reflected in higher unit costs. But some colleges are not able to 
provide addi '^nal resources to compensate for such deficiencies. While 
costs may not be higher at these colleges, output effectiveness measures 
would be expected to be lower. 
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Furthermore, gross comparisons of effectiveness measures 
could be misleading because some programs are more difficult than 
others, and comparison of costs may be ambiguous since some programs 
are more expensive. Therefore the mix of programs on each campus 
should also be considered in comparing vocational programs. 

Target populations . One indicator of a program's effectiveness if 
whether it is reaching those groups of people it was intended to 
serve. The target populations for the junior college occupational 
curriculum are: 

1. Youths (beyond high school) who are preparing for occupa- 
tions which require two years of training or more (who are 
generally candidates for an Associate of Applied Science 
Degree) ; 

2. Youths who are preparing for a job which requires skills 
they do not have (who may want to take only one or two 
occupational courses or earn a vocational certificate); 

3. Adults who require mid-career vocational training either 
to upgrade themselves in a current job or to change occu- 
pations (whose educational needs may range from one occu- 
pational course to an AAS degree or beyond) , 

Determining precisely whether the junior colleges are reaching 
these target populations is difficult because of a lack of relevant data 
both in the IJCB and in most of the schools themselves. That fact in 
itself is important for it suggests that the junior colleges themselves 
are probably unable to determine whether they are serving thei^ target 
populations. For example, in regard to target population #3 above, 
only 12 of the 48 junior colleges informed us that they identify in 
any way those occupational students who are "retooling, upgrading or 
in-service." Furthermore, only twelve identify those students whose 
education is being subsidized by their employers by tuition payments 
or by time off or both. 

Because few colleges analyze service to stated target popula- 
tions, it is difficult if not impossible to tell if the occupational 
needs of a community are being met. It is also difficult to determine 
whether the many students who leave college before obtaining a degree or 
vocational certificate are actually drop-outs or whether they had orig- 
nally intended to take only a few courses. Most junior colleges need to 
institute procedures for identifying the student's educational objective 
and his success in attaining it. Only in that way can the college begin 
to learn whether its occupational curricula are meeting the needs of its 
target populatior<? . 

Through the use of our student survey of nineteen campuses, we 
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tried to determine, roughly at least, if junior colleges were reaching 
their target groups. The survey showed that, while the General Assembly 
indicated that junior colleges should offer "courses in occupational, 
semi-technical or technical field leading directly to employment," over 
a third of the occupational students surveyed said they were planning on 
transferring to a four-year school, with (23,3%) or without (12.5%) an 
AAS degree • About a quarter of the total occupational students surveyed 
indicated that their prime objective was to receive an AAS degree only. 
Over a fifth said that they wanted to earn a vocational certificate, and 
about 15% claimed they just wanted to take some courses to prepare for a 
job^ (Even though this latter group accomplished their occupational 
objectives they are often identified as dropouts because they obtained 
no degree or certificate.) Over a sixth of all occupational students 
said they were taking courses to improve skills in their present occupa- 
tions. 

These results indicate that the occupational program may be 
serving more of a transfer function than the General Assembly intended. 
Most target groups seem to be represented in the sample, but Ihere is 
no way to say whether or not they are represented in their proper pro- 
portions. 

Counseling . An effective occupational program requires firoper counseling 
and guidance for its students. Chapter VIII deals more fully with coun- 
seling. However, a large majority of the occupational deans indicated on 
our administrative survey that their school's counseling services need to 
be strengthened. They indicated that not only were the numbers of coun- 
selors inadequate, but also that their experience and training were often 
irrelevant to the needs of occupational students. A great iiany counsel- 
ors are unfamiliar with the "world of work" and are oriented in outlook 
toward the baccalaureate area. The inadequacy of occupational counseling 
is suggested by the fact that counseling staffs at only two or three of 
the 48 campuses have specific divisions of labor, with some counselors 
specializing in occupational counseling. 

Barriers to entry . According to responses to our administrative survey 
and field visits, there are few occupational programs with entrance 
requirements that restrict admissions. One exception is the nursing 
programs in which enrollment restrictions have been established in at 
least ten junior colleges because of a lack of spaces or limited hospital 
facilities. At some schools there are backlogs of 200 to 300 students 
who must wait several years to get into the nursing program. Several 
schools have enrollment restrictions in other health related fields. Two 
schools, Kaskaskia and Triton, restrict admission into other occupational 
programs. Admissions criteria vary from "first-come-first-served" to 
test results or high school performance. However, as the law intended, 
the majority of junior college occupational programs have no real restric- 
tions on acibnission. 
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Student responses to our survey support administrative state- 
ments on this point. Over 83% of occupational students claimed they 
are in the program of their first choice. About 15% of the occupational 
students, however, did not get into the program of their first choice. 
This was mainly due to a lack of room, although a few (2.2%) were turned 
away as unqualified. Of those who were not admitted to the program of 
their first choice, over a third expressed dissatisfaction with the 
occupational program they were ir. 

Evaluating course effectiveness . For a course to be effective students 
must stay in it to completion. It is difficult to compare average course 
retention rates among junior colleges because the quality of student 
input and the pressures to drop out ray vary from district to district. 
In addition, the data in this area are extremely unreliable, and in many 
cases not even collected. 

However, we did ask chief instructional officers for their own 
calculations of occupational course retention rates. The responses 
ranged from 61% to 99% with most deans reporting rates of 85-90%. 
(See Appendix 11.) 

Another important consideration is whether a school has a 
formal procedure for evaluating its courses. Constant formal and informal 
evaluations of course materials, methods, and effectiveness are vital to 
the educational process. This is especially true of occupational programs 
which are geared directly to employment. Significant delays in adjusting 
courses to meet student needs or job demands could render them irrelevant. 

The responses to our administrative survey indicated that only 
about eight campuses have specific, formal evaluation procedures to 
determine occupational course effectiveness. Twenty-three responses 
were vague and uninformative. Ten campuses indicated no evaluation 
procedure at all. 

Training for jobs that exist? A most important question is whether courses 
are training people for areas where there are and will be employment 
opportunities. To this end each junior college has advisory committees 
for various occupational areas whose purpose is to help a^ssess manpower 
needs and suggest curricula that will meet them. A few junior colleges 
such as Kaskaskia, Triton, and Kishwaukee have supplemented this process 
with local manpower studies. 

To determine whether the junior colleges are training for 
available jobs, we compared the Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education's list of state manpower priorities with the occupational 
courses offered at each junior college. The list of state manpower 
priorities may not always reflect local priorities, but our field visits 
to nineteen campuses indicated that state and local needs correlated 
fairly closely most of the time. It also must be noted that the IJCB's 
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"Standards and Criteria" states that "Program development in this area 
should consider educational needs and employment opportunities both 
within and outside the junior college district." 

VocTec's list classified most vocational courses as "A", "B", 
"C" or "D", with "A" indicating a high manpower priority and "D" a low 
one. The "C" and "D" areas are usually areas where manpower surpluses 
exist. 

We found that, for FY 1972, the percentage of courses in 
"A" and "B" categories varied from 97.4% at the State Community College 
of East St. Louis to 42% at Southwest. Six campuses had under 50% of 
their occupational courses in the "A" and "B" priorities, nineteen had 
under 60% and thirty-one had under 70%. (See Appendix 12.^ 

The percentage of "C" and "D" courses varied from 2.6% at 
the State Community College of East St. Louis to 53.5% at Danville. 
Eighteen campuses had over 30% of their occupational courses in the 
"C" and "D" priorities, seven had over 40% and two had over 50%. 
Actual enrollments and credit hours generally followed the same dis- 
tribution of priorities. (See Appendices 13 and 14.) 

It appears from the above evidence that the occupational 
instruction in many junior colleges is not oriented toward the actual 
manpower demands and job opportunities in the State. 

Over-training? A different kind of problem is presented in cases where 
students appear to be training for jobs that do not require junior 
college preparation. Some colleges are offering training for "aides" 
(nurses* aide, hospital aide, etc.) when people without any prior train- 
ing can gain entry to the same jobs at the same pay. Apparently, this 
training can be handled just as efficiently on an on-the-job basis. 

Of course, short courses designed to meet specialized needs 
of local businesses or institutions are appropriate. In these cases, 
employers can contract to have the junior colleges provide training 
programs to upgrade the skills of people already employed. Illinois 
Central College, for example, has -* a number of occasions provided 
employees of local businesses with short courses in very specialized 
problems. Some colleges are reluctant to engage in these typcS of 
arrangements. 

Our interviews with junior college administrators indicate 
there are some differences of opinion about the appropriate mix of 
general education and skill -related courses for a vocational curriculum. 
In response to IJCB requirements, some colleges have had to make adjust- 
ments in their programs to provide additional general education courses. 

A few of the vocational people and advisory groups at these 
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colleges feel that this is a step in the wrorg direction. They question 
first whether the inunediate occupational needs of the students are 
served by non-technical courses, and second, whether a student interested 
in a particular vocation, such as auto mechanics, will be sufficiently 
motivated to take courses not directly related to that interest. Accord- 
ing to these people, a "hands-on" philosophy should prevail in designing 
most career curricula. They also point out that the colleges are always 
available to students who want to round out their educations even after 
they've finished initial training. It is interesting to note in this 
regard that during our telephone survey of 20 major employers, several 
personnel officers commented that they thought junior college graduates 
were actually over-educated for the kinds of positions they had avail- 
able. 



Quartity an d quality . One measure of effectiveness might be the percent- 
age of occupational students who completed their occupational programs 
and then gained employment in areas related to their training. The 
information needed to examine this indicator should be readily available 
from the IJCB or the colleges themselves. The IJCB's "Standards and 
Criteria" requires junior colleges to do program evaluation; it speci- 
fically states that "Each college shall develop procedures for the con- 
tinuous evaluation of instructional programs. Techniques of evaluation 
should include follow-up studies. ..." 

However, we were soon confronted by serious data -tioblems. 
Only a few junior colleges, such as Moraine Valley and Illinois Central, 
fulfill IJCB requirements and do comprehensive and analytic follow-up 
on their occupational students once they graduate or drop out. This 
means not only that an outside observer is unable to make clear judgments 
on the success of occupational programs, but also that colleges themselves 
are unlikely to know what their programs are achieving. 

f sources we have attempted to piece together a picture 

of the effectiveness of the junior colleges' occupational curricula. 
VocTec keeps reported figures on occupational enrollment and subsequent 
employment status. Even some of these data seem inconsistent and ques- 
tionable. Nevertheless, the junior college districts submit this infor- 
mation to comply with the federal law under which VocTec allocates them 
federal monies. 



Phis VocTec data was compared with data on formal completions 
in the occupational curricula from the IBHE. It must be noted that 
there are several limitations in applying this indicator of effectiveness 
too ricidly. For example, many students take more than two years to get 
an Al ciate of Applied Science degree since they attend only part-time 
or periodically over several years. Also, some occupational students 
may achieve their educational objectives by only taking a few occupational 
courses and thus do not get a degree or certificate. Our student survey 
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indicated that at least 15% of occupational students are in the latter 
group. Finally, since IJCB did not keep the relevant data for FY 1972, 
total occupational enrollments (unduplicated headcounts) had to be used, 
thus including both "first" and "second" year classes, and not just the 
"graduating class". 

What the enrollment and completion data appear to show is an 
extremely low formal completion rate for occupational programs in most 
of the junior colleges. Rates range from .4% (at Southwest) to 43.7% 
at Spoon River). Twenty-six campuses had formal completion rates of 
under 12% and only nine campuses had rates above 25%. (See Appendix 15 J 

Lincoln Land Community College provides an illustration of 
lis situation. According to VocTec, total occupational enrollment of 
all kinds at Lincoln Land was 968 in FY1972. According to t^e IBHE, 
Lincoln Land gave out only 52 occupational degrees and certificates in 
FY1972. Even allowing for the limitations on the data, the 52 out of 
968 figure seems inordinately low. Beyond that, what information VocTec 
has from this particular school appears to show that of those 52 occupa- 
tional graduates, two left the labor market (marriage, death), one was 
known to be continuing educat'on at a higher level, seven were employed 
in areas unrelated to their training, md two were known to be still 
unemployed. Only 25 students were reported as employed full time in the 
field they trained for or in a related field. (See Appendix isO 

This extreme "funnel" pattern is in no way unique, nor does 
Lincoln Land have the lowest completion or employment rates. Unfortun- 
ately, the pattern is common to most of the Illinois junior colleges. 
Even if the VocTec information is only roughly accurate it raises 
serious doubts about the over-all effectiveness of occupational programs 
at many junior colleges. 

Test results . Another question that should be raised but can only be 
partially answered concerns the comparative caliber of junior college 
occupational graduates. Currently, few comparative measures exist. 
One that does is the certifying or licensing examinations administered 
by the Department of Registration and Education. Although Registration 
and Education gives tests for a number of occupations the only ones for 
which data is aggregated to show how junior college graduates did is 
Licensed Practical Nurses and Registered Nurses.* 



*At this juncture there should be a brief note on Registration and Educa- 
tion. In our field visits a few administrators complained about R 5 E's 
licensing and certification procedures and criteria. They said that they 
believed that R 5 E was slow to realize the changes that were taking place 
in several occupations and that some criteria for judgment lagged behind 
the times, causing standards to suffer. An example of this latter point 
is that a passing score on the Licensed Practical Nurses' test is ^50. 
According to officials of R § E this cut-off point is well below the cut- 
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a^^otw * performance of nursing graduates on these tests varies 
greatly from college to college. On the LPN tests they vary from a 

Land to a 32. failure rate for the State Community College of East 
Appendix 160 From January to September 1972, the 

r/aiT^^^. f """"^^"^^ the tests for 

to Ji^r Nurse on their first attempt varied from 0% for Joliet. 
^Se^^Ippt'd?^ n!) Kennedy-King, and 60% for Kaskaskia.' 

the training ii^ression is that the quantity and quality of 

a Lei? ^i«f occupational students receive leave 

cnS^Zl. I ^ ^^^V^^- '^^^ "^'^ •li^e'^t the colleges to do 
co^lete and constant follow-up studies on both graduates and dropouts. 
Such studies are not only important in judging success and failure of 
particular programs, but they are also vital to proper curricuh™ 

un Xf must r""'"f; '^"^^''^ °^ occupational dat^^^Xl low- 

up studies must be greatly improved. Some of the smaller colleges may 
require outside technical assistance to accomplish this 

liliZlT \ T'^^P;^""?"^ function is a crucial link between the occu- 

iTA cTt^Tt^Tl ^"'^ employment. The IJCB "Standards 

m^nt '"^^^ ^l^^ll P^°vide an active place- 

a clearinrLusI "J"" """^ P'"""^"^ ^^^^^ ^^ould include 

T ^ ^""^ information concerning vocational opportunities 
for employment oriented students . . . 

Our administrative survey showed that at least four campuses 

Kd onironrS:it'?'"'''='i'^ ^"^^"^'^ '° P^^"™^"^ ^^at ti^^t'^-t^o 
had only one part-time professional working in this area. However. 

faculty are also involved in the placement function-mostly on an 

informal or casual basis-on a majority of junior college caatpuses. 

to varv arlJtw^^^D^"''®"®" °^ placement services appear 

to vary greatly. Responses to our administrative survey indicate that 
r^^H^UVi"^' by potential employers ranged from none at Lincoln 

Z\TLTZneT' T 'I ^° "-"^ over 

luu at Rock Valley. (See Appendix 18.) 



is^^erloo!'' ' °' California a passing score 

brcJo™°indexSd ZT'T -f rr '^^^^ifi'^^tion and licensing exams should 
tr«i-n^H% ; !f . compiled for the institutions in which individuals 
Je "ore rl Jw ^^^^f«^ """P^r^o"- ^ this way important feedback would 
be more readily available to interested institutions. 
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Similarly, the colleges reported vastly differing data on 
the number of those who were actually helped to get permanent jobs by 
the placement service. For example. Lake Land reported its service 
placed 174 students out of 175 who sought permanent jobs. Rock Valley 
claimed 180 out of 200, Rend Lake 126 out of 155, and Sauk Valley 140 
out of 165. On the other hand, Mayfair claimed only 22 students out 
of 292 who sought full-time placement. Loop 15 out of 225, Olive-Harvey 
0 out of 35, Wilbur Wright 123 out of 788 and Spoon River 0 out of 80. 

Many other junior colleges reported that few students 
expressed intent to use their placement service. For example. East 
St. Louis indicated only 4 students did so, Kankakee claimed 10, 
Lincoln Land 12, and Lake County 4. Such figures may indicate either 
that the placement services are moribund or that students are success- 
fully getting jobs on their own or through faculty. (See Appendix 18.) 

Furthermore, it seems that placement services are often less 
accessible to certain groups of students. Placement personnel are 
available evenings on only sixteen campuses. The vast majority of 
schools rely primarily on bulletin boards or circulars to communicate 
job openings to evening students, many of whom are occupationally 
oriented. 

Placement officers' knowledge of former students' job success 
and of employers' needs should be a valuable input into occupational 
curriculum development. Nevertheless, only four schools reported that 
their placement people had formal and substantial curriculum evaluation 
and development roles. Twenty-five claimed their placement officers 
had an informal or casual advisory role, and thirteen indicated no 
inputs at all. 

When we asked faculty state-wide if the placement service on 
their campus was "excellent" a majority disagreed. (See Appendix 6.) 
On 29 campuses those who disagreed were a majority. (See Appendix 19.) 
Similarly, 33 occupational deans thought that their placement operation 
needed strengthening while only six did not. Many thought more placement 
personnel or a more active effort to contact employers was needed. The 
latter point was also made by several employers in an informal telephone 
survey we made of 20 major companies in Illinois. 

The information currently available suggests not only that 
placement services are inadequate but also that many people in the 
junior colleges are aware of it. 

Costs . According to the IJCB unit cost study, the costs per student 
credit hour for similar occiq)ational courses vary greatly from college 
to college. In 1970-71, the latest year for which the IJCB has data. 
Health Occupations costs per credit hour varied from a low of $46.76 
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at Southeastern to a high of $116.36 at Waubonsee, while the total 
system's averag.j was $71.45. In Distributive Education the costs 
varied between ,>30.10 per student credit hour at Black Hawk to $95.01 
at Shawnee, while the system as a whole averaged $44.56. The cost 
differentials are even greater in other occupational areas such as 
Trades and Industry, and Office Occupations. (See Appendix 20-) 

Student-Teacher ratios and class sizes . There are also great vari- 
ances in student-teacher ratios for occupational courses among junior 
colleges. In 1970-71, the most recent year for which the IJCB has 
usable data, the overall ratio of FIE students to FIE faculty in occu- 
pational areas varied from 9 to 1 at the State Community College of 
East St. Louis and 10 to 1 at McHenry County and Kankakee to 26 to 1 
at Loop College, Southwest and Wilbur Wright. (See Appendix 3.) 
Similarly, junior colleges varied significantly in the number of 
extremely small occupational classes they reported. (See Appendix 4.) 

Some of the explanations for the variations in student-teacher 
ratios and class size might be the same as those for credit hour costs. 
They could be a result of (1) bad reporting and accounting procedures; 
(2) initial start-up problems; (3) more personalized instruction or 
(4) inadequate planning or inefficiency. 

If the colleges, the IJCB and VocTec are to evaluate the 
viability of their operations and render accountability to the people 
of the junior college district and the state, they must be able to 
identify and explain the factors causing wide differences in inputs 
and unit costs. Very little such analysis has been done to date. 

Cooperati on and division of labor within the junior college district . 
All three multi-campus junior college districts— Black Hawk, Chicago, 
and Illinois Eastem--have developed some intra-district divisions of 
labor. For example, Black Hawk's east campus handles most of its agri- 
cultural programs. Among the Illinois Eastern campuses Wabash Valley 
handles agricultural and related programs, electronic technology, and 
radio-T.V.; Olney automotive mechanics and technology, construction 
trades, and health occupations such as nursing; and Lincoln Trail air 
conditioning, food services, engineering drafting, and petroleum tech- 
nology. 

The City Colleges of Chicago have a semi- rormal division of 
labor that has evolved naturally rather than as the result of district- 
wide policy. No real restrictions to each college's programs in occu- 
pational fields were found, but an effort is made to concentrate advance 
work in particular fields at particular colleges. Thus Kennedy-King 
tends to concentrate on human services, Wright on hotel-motel management 
and data processing. Southwest in transport. Loop in public service, 
Olive-Harvey in engineering and related fields, and Malcolm X in the 
health occupations. 



Cooperation among the districts. (See Chapters XII and XIII.) Cooperation 
and division of labor between junior college districts has progressed 
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less well. Most agreements are of an ad-hoc rather than systemic 
nature. They are usually designed to accumulate the necessary enroll- 
ments among a few schools to sustain a viable occupational program. 
The agreements between Thornton and Prairie State in their Fire Science 
and Law Enforcement programs are of this nature. A few agreements 
actually do establish a formal division of labor. Waubonsee and Elgin 
have such a relationship in which only one school carries on an automotive 
program while the other concentrates on a dental assistant program. 
Belleville and Illinois Eastern reported that they are now trying to 
arrange a broader division of labor that would divide the responsibility 
for twenty occupational programs. 

With the exception of the examples mentioned above and a few 
consortia involving nursing programs, the colleges reported to us few 
real agreements which involve substantial and permanent divisions of 
labor. The only attempt at this type of understanding is the Metro-East 
St. Louis Cou^icil on Interinstitutional Cooperation consisting of 
Belleville Area College, Blackburn College, Greenville College, Kas- 
kaskia College, Lewis § Clark College, McKendree College, Parks College, 
Principia College, Rend Lake College, Southern Illinois University at 
Edwardsville, and the State Community College of East St. Louis. Its 
plans include facilitating, encouraging, and sustaining interinstitu- 
tional cooperation, planning, and program development via an inter- 
collegiate, common market type community educational council. However, 
there has not yet been formal assignment and divisions of tasks and pro- 
gram concentration. 

The problem is not only a lack of widespread local initiative. 
Until the last few months no incentives or vehicles had **xist**d to 
encourage multi -institutional cooperation and divisions of labor where 
geography, road nets or population density would permit. None had been 
developed by the IJCB or VocTec. However, the first interinstitutional 
cooperation grants (under The Higher Education Cooperation Act, PA 77- 
2813, Sept. 11, 1972) have just been approved by the IJCB and IBHE. Most 
of these involve occupational curricula. It is, of course, too early 
to assess their impact. It is clear, though, that vigorous action is 
necessary (1) to avoid future duplication, (2) to correct, wherever 
possible existing duplication and waste of resources, and (3) to maxi- 
mize efficient use of present and future facilities. 

Administration, cooperation, and division of labor . Primarily three 
State agencies are involved in approval of new occupational programs 
and the distribution of vocational funds to the junior colleges. The 
Illinois Junior College Board which is charged with recommending approval 
or disapproval of new occupational programs, has only one staff member 
assigned to this function. The IBHE must also approve new proposals 
for occupational programs. Finally, the Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education (VocTec) of the Board of Vocational Education and 
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Rehabilitation has approval power over all occupational programs receiv- 
ing federal and State funds under its distribution formulas. 

VocTec distributed a total of $6,425,115 in FY1971 to junior 
college occupational programs. The IJCB in addition to its regular 
distribution of state apportionment funds to junior colleges, was 
authorized this year by the General Assembly to distribute an additional 
$2.50 extra per student credit hour for occupational instruction. 

There is at present little formal coordination between IBHE 
and IJCB on one hand, and VocTec on the other. Formal coordination 
and information exchange must be established since the IJCB approval 
procedure, which could play a pivotal role in eliminating unnecessary, 
wasteful, and low manpower priority programs, is too large a job for 
one man. Similarly, in regard to distributing funds, a formal rela- 
tionship must be established between VocTec and the IJCB to permit the 
IJCB to benefit more fully from VocTec 's administrative and field 
evaluation capabilities. It would be wasteful and counter-productive 
for the IJCB to develop its own administrative structure, priorities, 
and criteria for distributing the $2.50 supplement or for it to develop 
an indepen'^ent occupational program evaluation capability. 

Area secondary vocational centers . The IJCB and VocTec must also avoid 
functional duplication in their activities related to occupational 
education. One area where coordination is urgent is the construction 
and operation of Area Secondary Vocational Centers. 

The purpose of the Area Secondary Vocational Centers is to 
foster cooperation among several school districts over relatively 
large geographical areas to avoid duplication of facilities and a pro- 
liferation of effort. The Centers themselves are modem training 
facilities which are to provide comprehensive vocational programs for 
secondary students, generally juniors and seniors. The high schools 
reimburse the center through charge-backs. The Area Centers are also 
authorized to provide programs for adults who need to upgrade their 
skills or learn new skills in order to be employed. 

For FY1972, $3,893,418 of State and federal reimbursement 
monies were expended for twenty-one Centers in Illinois. (See Appendix 
21.) For FY1973, $4,700,000 was appropriated by the General Assembly 
for new instructional equipment for Area Centers, and $20,000,000 was 
authorized from the Capital Development Bond Fund for the construction 
of new Centers. In the development of new facilities, local school 
districts match the State, generally on a 50-50 basis for construction. 

The IJCB's "Guidelines for Statewide Curriculum Planning in 
Junior Colleges" states that, "To assure effective utilization of 
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resources, community colleges should cooperatively support educational 
opportunities offered by other agencies to residents of the district." 
Despite this, the Area Secondary Vocational Centers and the junior 
colleges have no effective state-wide, and little local, coordination 
of occupational training efforts. Almost half of the junior college 
districts have a Center within their district or nearby. Yet in our 
administrative survey only twelve campuses reported that they even had 
representation on the Area Center's Advisory Committee, and only eleven 
or twelve claimed that they currently had any kind of articulation with 
the Center and its students. Many junior colleges have no regular rela* 
tionships with nearby Centers. Relationships that do exist are mostly 
informal and mainly concerned with a particular program or individual 
instructors. Only four occupational deans reported that some division 
of labor has been made with Area Centers. Black Hawk was the sole 
junior college to report a formalized agreement with a Center, although 
Shawnee and Hi^land are trying to closely coordinate facilities and 
instructional resources with their Area Center. 

The lack of a real formal division of labor in the vast majority 
of cases is seen in a comparison of the occupational programs offered 
by the local Center and the local junior college. For example, John A. 
Logan has programs similar to ten of the twleve offered at the Marion 
Area Vocational Center. Lincoln Land duplicates eleven of the fourteen 
programs of the Springfield Area Vocational Center, and Illinois Eastern 
duplicates eleven of the thirteen offered at the Area Vocational Center 
in Lawrenceville. These cases exemplify a widespread duplication of 
programs. Both junior colleges and Area Centers also seem to require 
similar equipment, instructors, and physical plant. The principal 
difference appears to be only that. the clients of the Area Centers are 
in eleventh and twelfth grades while those of the junior college are 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth. 

This situation represents a failure to maximize utilization 
of existing occupational education facilities. This becomes even plainer 
when it is realized that some junior college occupational facilities 
are unused for long periods during the day. Secondary students, working 
in their own classes and at their own level, could fill in this slack 
time. It is imperative that, in those districts where Area Centers now 
exist, there should be a formal coordination of activities and division 
of labor between the local junior college and the Center to maximize 
facility use. 

In those junior college districts where no Area Secondary Voca- 
tional Center yet exists, or one exists but the physical plant is not yet 
built, the junior college should be used, thus eliminating many initial 
construction, equipment, and auxiliary costs. The School Code speci- 
fically states that secondary schools can enter agreements with junior 
colleges for the training of individual 11th and 12th grade vocational 
students. As is discussed further on pages 43 and 89, legislative action 
may be necessary to prcMnote broader use of junior college facilities in 
the training of high school vocational students. According to VocTec 
publications, their guidelines permit the facilities of a junior or 
community college*' to be used as an Area Center. 
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No junior college in Illinois has been designated as an 
Area Secondary Vocational Center. William Rainey Harper, however, 
IS taking the initiative with three high school districts to form 
the Harper Area Career Program Cooperative whose function would be 
much like that of a Secondary Area Vocational Center. The stated 
purpose of this agreement "is to plan and carry out vocational 
programs which can be conducted more efficiently and economically 
on a joint basis. The over-riding purpose of all such cooperatives 
IS obviously to sei-ve the broader vocational needs of students within 
the districts involved." 

There has been much local failure to formalize cooperation 
and division of labor between junior colleges and Secondary Area 
Vocational Centers. On the State level there has been a massive 
failure. Despite periodic staff meetings, IJCB and VocTec have 
failed to integrate their systems in any way. Neither has taken the 
initiative to coordinate similar activities, eliminate duplication 
and optimize use of resources and physical facilities, thereby mini- 
mizing over-all costs. Instead the agencies have constructed separate 
overlapping structures. 

Junior colleges can have a vital role to play in supplement- 
ing secondary vocational education as well as in dealing with the task 
of providing programs for adults to upgrade or learn new skills 
VocTec and the IJCB should realize the similar functions their separate 
programs are fulfilling and seize the opportunity to optimize resources 
and eliminate duplication by formally coordinating their current 
activities and future plans. Together they should energetically 
encourage and direct junior colleges and area centers, to cooperate 
with each other. Since each is required by VocTec to submit one-year 
and five-year plans, cooperation might well be increased if they were 
required to submit joint plans. 
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THE DEVELOPMENTAL-PREPARATORY-REMEDIAL MISSION 

The Illinois Junior College Board "Standards and Criteria" 
state that developmental courses shall be offered "to help prepare 
individuals for admission to occupational oriented curricula, bacca- 
laureate oriented curricula, or for their intrinsic value." 

Medsker and Tillery observed in their 1971 Carnegie Commis- 
sion report that "30 to 50% of students enter the open door colleges 
in need of basic skills required for college study." An examination 
of ACT profile data on Illinois public junior college freshmen for 
1971 reveals that these students had high school grades and ACT scores 
in specific subject areas which were significantly below state and 
national norms for all college freshmen. The ACT profile data also 
show that a relatively higher percentage of Illinois public junior 
college freshmen also expressed special educational needs for help 
in improving reading, math^ and writing skills. 

To determine the effectiveness of a college's developmental 
program, a number of factors have to be considered. These include: 
(1) the means by which remedial needs are identified, (2) the extent 
to which students in developmental courses succeed in those courses, 
and (3) the extent to which former developmental students who transfer 
into baccalaureate or occupational curricula succeed in these areas. 

Using these criteria, we found that the developmental pro- 
grams at many Illinois public junior colleges are not being carried 
out effectively. 

Failure and drop-out data . When the chief instructional administrators 
at the colleges were asked to provide data on the failure rates in 
remedial courses and the percentage of baccalaureate and vocational- 
student dropouts who had had at least one remedial course, many were 
unable to provide data or could only give estimates. This suggests 
that at many colleges the developmental role is not considered 
important or unique enough to warrant even a gross monitoring of 
performance . 

Many colleges and, in particular, those colleges with a 
high proportion of black students, explained the lack of complete 
and accurate figures for their developmental programs on the grounds 
that the concept of remediation was an anathema to their students. Our 
student survey provided evidence in support of this contention. Less 
than 4% of the 1769 students surveyed included "remedial" curriculum 
as one o^^ the top 3 out of 14 priority uses of extra unearmarked 
money. In response to this situation, the colleges have had to 
disguise, or make less visibly "remedial", courses designed to help 
students master basic learning skills. 
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While we sympathize with this point, we also feel that the 
colleges could show greater ingenuity in keeping records on those 
students for whom the colleges are providing services aimed at 
improving basic learning skills. Only in this way can the effective- 
ness of the various developmental programs within the system be 
accurately evaluated. 

On the basis of information that was provided, it appears 
that many schools which have lower failure rates in remedial courses 
also tend to have higher percentages of dropouts among baccalaureate 
and vocational students who had previously had at least one remedial 
course. The inverse is also generally the case. (See Appendix 22.) 
In either case, the developmental programs at these schools do not 
appear to be meeting the JCB criterion for developmental programs 
which states, "The jreneral studies program should provide a student 
with the skills and abilities which improve his prospects for success 
either within or outside the academic world." 

Faculty and administrator's perceptions and prioriti es. Further indica 
tions of shortcomings in remedial programs at many colleges are pro- 
vided from the faculty surveys we distributed throughout the system. 
Over 38% of the 391 faculty who responded to the questionnaire 
agreed with the statement, "Remedial education is carried out inef- 
fectively in this institution." There were 15 colleges at which 
50 to 83% of the responding faculty agreed with the statement. 

Over 40% of the 391 faculty who responded agreed with the 
statement, "Half or fewer of the students in the courses I teach 
have the basic learning skills necessary to do the work of the course." 
There were 13 colleges where 50 to 83% of the responding faculty 
agreed with the statement. 

When the faculty respondents were asked to rank 14 items 
in terms of priority use of extra money, remedial was ranked on an 
average of second highest out of 14. When the same question was 
asked of the college presidents, they too ranked remedial on an 
average of second out of 14. (See Appendix 23.) 

The implications of these various responses are that on 
many campuses students are not being properly screened for remedial 
needs, or that adequate remedial services are not being provided, or 
both. 

Current procedures and service s. Most colleges use a combination f 
ACT scores and high school grades to determine if a student needs 
remedial work. Writing samples and personal interviews are also ;ed 
in some cases. Because none of these is a perfect indicator of 
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remedial need, professional expertise is required for proper screen- 
ing. This is even more important in distinguishing between cognitive 
and affective aspects of a remedial problem. As Medsker and Tillery 
note, "Self-identity, motivation, and idiosyncratic barriers to 
learning come closer to the real problem of the undereducated than 
the need for remedial work." On only a few campuses were we able 
to identify individuals with special training in these areas. 

As to the extent of remedial services being provided, many 
colleges fulfill their developmental "mission" by merely including 
a few non-credit courses among the offerings of various curricula. 
Many campuses do not have a full-time director of developmental 
instruction, specially trained teachers, or a comprehensive program 
for those students who need intensive and coordinated remedial 
assistance in a variety of areas. These campuses are prepared to 
help only students with marginal remedial needs- -not students with 
severe weaknesses in the basic learning skills. 

Some promi sing efforts. There are, of course, exceptions. Some 
colleges, such as DuPage and Lake Land, have well organized develop- 
mental programs. The Developmental Learning Labs at thesf, colleges 
provide great flexibility in meeting student needs. 

Malcolm X College, through its Learning Sk^ls Center, has 
made a concerted effort to meet the developmental ne.'ds of its 
students. One particularly interesting aspect of Malcolm X's program 
IS that each learning module, which embodies a specific set of learn- 
ing objectives, is open ended with respect to time. Each student 
moves at his own pace in completing the specific set of learning 
objectives. At the end of a semester a student either receives a 
passing grade or a grade indicating he has not yet completed a 
particular module. 

By designing the program in this way, the people at Malcolm 
X have moved away from what Medsker and Tillery refer to as the 
"anachronistic" grading procedure that characterizes many remedial 
classes--"the self-doubts, the reluctance to try, the all-too-ready 
admission of failure, all these manifestations of student vulnerabi- 
lity have been exacerbated by the red-pencil syndrome of remedial 
courses." 

Illinois Central College has also addressed directly the non- 
cognitive, self-image aspects of learning difficulties through its 
Human Potential Seminars Program. 

While these and some other colleges are showing interest 
and imagination in serving the developmental needs of their students, 
they are the exception rather than the rule in the Illinois public 
junior college system. 



One last coiranent about developmental programs concerns 
articulation between the junior colleges and local high schools. 
Many of the junior college people we talked with during our field 
visits complained that more should be done to eliminate remedial 
needs while students are in high school. However, we found very 
little evidence of junior colleges working with local high schools 
to help solve the remedial problem. 
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VI. THE GENERAL STUDIES AND COMMUNITY SERVICE MISSION 



Intended function . In addition to baccalaureate and occupational in- 
struction, the Illinois pii>lic junior colleges are charged with a general 
education mission which is intended to serve the entire community, not 
just the traditional college-age population. In its "Standards and 
Criteria" the IJCB has declared that each junior college "shall iospond 
to the educational needs of the citizens of the community of post high 
school age. Efforts shall be made by the college to identify its ser- 
vices with the needs of the community." 

Confusion of terms . The general education function of the c(Mnmunity 
college has been and still is called different things at different 
colleges— "Adult Education," "Continuing Education," "General Education," 
"General Studies," "Commmiity Education," and so on. Some of these 
names may have local origins. But as late as 1970 the IJCB itself 
described "Adult Education" as including all continuing education and 
community service programs, and "General Studios" as including both 
preparatory or developmental classes as well as a course of study lead- 
ing to a certificate or the associate in general studies degree. The 
Board has also used the name "General Education" for the liberal education 
courses within both the baccalaureate and occupation oriented curricula. 

Part of the confusion is due to the fact that the Illinois 
Public Junior College Act speaks of "general education" and "adult 
education" as two separate entities. In an effort to clarify the 
situation, the IJCB approved revised guidelines in September 1972 which 
distinguish "three basic instructional programs — (a) baccalaureate 
oriented programs; (b) general studies programs; and (c) occupational 
programs including vocational, technical and career education." When 
the Junior College Act is revised it would be desirable to incorporate 
similar phraseology. 

Expanded function . The general studies program has been redefined and 
divided into eight curriculum areas. The eight areas are: 

a) developmental, preparatory, or basic skills; 

b) personal development; 

c) intellectual and cultural; 

d) improving family circumstances; 

e) homemaking; 

f) health, safely and environment; 

g) community and civic development; and 

h) development and/or review of vocational skills. 
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The redefinition of the general studies and corarovnity service 
mission, while intended to end the confusion of terms and the resulting 
errors in accounting and reporting, also seems to reemphasize the 
responsibility of the community college in the areas of community educa- 
tion and service. However, action by the 77th General Assembly rendered 
hobby, leisure time, and recreational activities inelig'ble for State 
reimbursement. Some schools altogether discontinued their hobby, recrea- 
tion and leisure time programs--at least temporary ly-- when State funding 
was rescinded. Others drastically curtailed their offerings. The 
effect may have been the abandonment of a part of the community service 
mission of the public junior college--a part which if properly regulated 
may have important benefits for society as a whole. 

Two new grant programs. In the last session the< General Assembly ap- 
proved $1.4 million for a Disadvantaged Student Grant Program and 
$750,000 for a Public Service Grant Program. As of December 1st the 
IBHE had approved awards of $854,453 or 65% of the total appropriation 
for the Disadvantaged Student Grant Program. Projects funded include 
education uf inmates at the Illinois Industrial School for Boys; field 
counseling for remote and disadvantaged students; faculty training in 
teaching the disadvantaged; and smaller classes for students with learn* 
ing deficiencies. 

The Public Service Grant Program was developed "to enhance the 
ability of community colleges through Illinois to carry out locally 
created programs of public service." Proposals are developed by junior 
colleges in conjunction with local organizations and submitted to IJCB 
who makes recommendations t j ibhe for approval or rejection. The four 
major categories of jervicc which are eligible for funding are (a) em- 
ployment and manpower development; (b) health, safety and environment; 
(c) individual growth for mature adults (special programs involving 
minorities, senior citizens, and intellectual and cultural development); 
and (d) statewide supporting activities, including IJCB and IBHE spon- 
sored research and training projects. 

The proposals which have been approved for Public Service Grant 
funding include a television series in consumer economics, a program 
on retirement planning for senior citizens and several programs for 
citizens for whom English is the second language. 

Community outreach effectiveness indicators. The IJCB "Standards and 
Criteria" states that, ''The college should have organized, formal means 
of assessing the needs of the community for adult education programs. 
Adult education programs should not be always tied to the cpipus set- 
ting, but should be offered on an extension basis at various locations 
chosen ar the result of demographic and/or geographic considerations." 
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The indicators of junior college "outreach" effectiveness 
include (1) where and when courses are given; (2) proportion of district 
population served; (3) ratio of part-time to full-time students; (4) the 
percentage of students older than the traditional college age, and 
(5) breadth of community and public service activities. 

Where and when. This subject is discussed in Chapter VII, 

Proportion of population served. Another commonly-used indicator of a 
junior college's general outreach effectiveness is the proportion of 
total district population who enroll in its courses. The higher the 
proportion, the more of its potential clients the institution is serving. 

In a recent study for the U, S, Office of Education's National 
Educational Finance Project, Dr, James Wattenbarger reported that the 
mean ratio of students to district population over fifteen junior colleges 
in the seven states studied was 21 per thousand. Some districts were 
serving 45 per thousand at the time of the study, Wattenbarger suggests 
that it is not unreasonable to expect that by 1980 junior colleges may 
be enrolling up to 50 students per thousand district residents. 

The mean ratio for the Illinois public junior colleges is cur- 
rently 22 students per thousand district residents. Among the more estab- 
lished colleges, the high ratio is 39 per thousand at Southeastern and 
the low is 14 at Rend Lake, The data for each Illinois junior college 
distract are presented in Appendix 24, 

Ratio of part-time to full-time students. The ratio of part-time to 
full-time students is also useful as an outreach irdicator. If the 
ratio is high it suggests that the college is effectively reaching a 
clientele broader than the full-time, "college-age" student population. 
Appendix 24 presents the part-time to full time ratios for each junior 
college district. The mean of 1,57 for the state indicates that on the 
average throughout Illinois junior colleges there are three part-time 
students for every two full-time students. However, the variance from 
district to district is great. The college with the highest ratio 
(Loop) enrolls six part-time students for every full-time student, while 
the school with the lowest (Logan) has three times more full-time 
stv*ents than part-time students. 

Age distribution. In the past the preponderant number of junior col leg 
students has been between the ages of 18 and 21, The current national 
thrust toward higher education delivery systems that reach citizens of 
all ages has brought about considerable change in Illinois, At the 
present time half of the students are over 21, 

While a si eable proportion of the over 21 age group are veter- 
ans in their early or mid-twenties, the data that we have collected 
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indicate that most of the junior colleges are providing educational 
opportunity to adults of all ages. However, the range in age distri- 
bution varies greatly in different institutions. Loop College in Chicago 
has the highest percentage of its student body over 21, with 81% The 
lowest in the state is 17% (in a district where only 4% of the total 
student body is over age 35). The data on age distribution of students 
for each district are presented in Appendix 24. 

Breadth of community services. Like other indicators, the breadth of 
conununity services and activities, as reported by the college presidents. 
IS very different from district to district. While community willing- 
ness to support a multifaceted program may well vary greatly with the 
characteristics of the district, presumably a college with more offer- 
ings IS providing fuller community service. 

Although few colleges were able to provide precisely quantifi- 
able data about numbers of participants, most gave us lists of the 
ZTil. sfrvices they sponsored. One example of a particularly broad 
and interesting activities list is shown in Appendix 25. Unfortunately, 
the lists sent by a few of the presidents appeared to indicate little 
interest in or attention to public service or community activities. 
For example, one listed four courses entitled "Religious Responses to 

SorkshT. ° fV.''" "^Tt "^'"^^^ Investing... ..^roup ProceSure 
Workshop., and ..Reading Workshop for the University Bound Student.' with 
a^total enrollment of 127 as the entire community service offeSJg for 

Advanced high school students in junior colleg e anur^.. All but on'> 
tLTr. J"ni^^ colleges currently admit advanced high school students to 
untn t'hr!rH.nJ" ""T i"^^^'^^' ^he college credit is held ..in escrow.' 
Se Jr^Sf. r K ^"'^"f high school, at which time he may apply 

\" "'^^"''^ college or have it transferred 

to the college he attends, other high schools and colleges have the 
policy that the student may apply the college credit toward his high 

h?;^ h- " KM-°" ^° ^hat he is not forced to take courses 

below his ability level in order to graduate. 

of .n o • l^^ admission of advanced high school students takes advantage 
^Lo^t.S "5 ^n^titution-the junior college-to serve a special and 
7Te ll{tVA.l T r?'" effectively meet fhe needs 

expense o^^Jft r? fj'^^e^J""^"^ °^ senior with little significant extra 
llllTrtl I II' c "'^ ' financially hard-pressed school 

^.n."r J:'^'^' State-the expense of organizing and operating 
separate gifted student programs for high school students. 
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Attorney General's decision. However, Attorney General Scott delivered 
an opinion in August 1970 which complicated the problem from the point 
of view of the schools and colleges. He declared that the State should 
not pay twice for a high school student taking junior college courses; 
if the high school were receiving reimbursement on the basis of average 
daily attendance, the junior college should not also receive reimburse- 
ment on the basis of student credit hours generated. As of December 4, 
1972 the IJCB staff recommended that the Board adopt as a guideline the 
following: 

If a high school (s) enters into a contractual arrange- 
ment with a community college to have advance or special- 
ized high school level courses in either the academic 
or vocational fields made available by the ccHmnunity 
college, the ccxmnunity college may offer such courses. 
In accordance with the Attorney General's opinion of 
August 17, 1970, the junior college must charge the 
high school district at the per capita cost of operat- 
ing the junior college, and the junior college may not 
obtain any State funding for operating or capital 
costs for such credit from the Illinois Junior College 
Board. 

The staff also recommended that if the credits "earned from the community 
college are not counted toward high school graduation, the credits earned 
would be eligible for State funding" and that legislation might be 
necessary to finally resr^ e the question. 

This matter has serious Implications not only for advanced 
hi^ school students but also perhaps even more significantly for the 
whole area of secondary- junior college cooperation in vocational train- 
ing. As noted earlier, that cooperation is now extremely limited. 
(See Chiapter IV.) Tho IJCB, VocTec and OSPI should be called on by 
the General Assembly to make a joint recommendation during the coming 
session of whatever legislation is necessary to clarify the situation 
and create incentives to greater secondary school-junior college 
cooperation. 
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VII. ACCESSIBILITY 

The issue of accessibility to Illinois public junior colleges 
centers on the question, "Do all Illinois citizens have an equal oppor- 
tunity to attend a public junior college?" If a community college is 
equally accessible to all segments of its district population, then it 
is reasonable to expect the social, demogr^hic, and economic character- 
istics of the college's student population to reflect those of the dis- 
trict. If this is not the case, then it may be that some segments of 
the district population are subject to relatively greater barriers to 
entry than others. 

While a few colleges did provide us with institutional studies 
describing how various segments of their district populations were being 
served, comparable data or a definitive study on the entire system is 
not yet available.* However, we were able to obtain information on 
actions the various colleges were taking to deal with a number of fac- 
tors that may be expected to contribute to unequal access. These in- 
clude: 1) efforts to make all segments of the district population 
equally informed about the college and the services it offers; 2) efforts 
to help students solve logistical problems such as housing and transpor- 
tation; and 3) efforts to help alleviate financial pressures facing junior 
college students. 

On the basis of information we gathered througji questionnaires, 
field visits, and institutional research, we found considerable differ- 
ences among colleges in terms of the "efforts being made in these directions. 

Public relations . In accordance with the Community Relations standard 
established by the Junior College Board, all of the colleges engage in 
some type of public relations. However, the scope of these efforts 
varies widely across campuses. At some colleges the effort extends 
little beyond yearly visits by counselors to local higji schools, plus 
printed fliers announcing course offerings and special events. At other 
colleges, articulation with local hi^i schools occurs on an on-going basis. 



* Two statewide projects should be available in the near future. One of 
these, by Anthony Graziano of the University of Illinois, will analyze 
the extent to which various regional populations are being served by 
the Illinois public junior college system. Preliminary findings from 
this study indicate that the system is having a significant impact on 
nearly all geographic areas of the state, sven those west-central 
counties which are in no junior college districts. The other project, 
being completed at the Survey Researdi Laboratory of the University 
of Illinois, will provide complete economic and demographic statistics 
on each junior college district from 1970 U. S. Census data. This 
information could be used to determine how each junior college dis- 
trict is impacting on the various segments of the district population. 
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Because these colleges have established stronger relations with local 
high schools, the high school guidance people are more aware of the oppor- 
tunities provided by the local junior colleges, and can use this informa- 
tion in advising their students. 

All of the colleges make some use of the news media for inform- 
ing the community about college activities. These efforts include regular 
news releases to radio and television stations as well as to the newspapers. 
At some colleges, such as Joliet and DuPage, weekly radio programs pro- 
vide an in-depth look at particular aspects of the local college. 

Out read! . Many of the colleges in districts with large minority popula- 
tions have made some type of effort to recruit students from these groups. 
Some colleges have gone or are planning to go directly into local neighborhoods 
in an effort to reach groups who traditionally have not been seived by 
institutions of higher education. Medsker and Tillery, in their 1971 
Carnegie C(Mranission report, cite Malcolm X College for its English as a 
second langauge program which is taught in the homes of Spanish speaking 
immigrants. Illinois Central College is in the process of opening off- 
campus facilities within the black neighborhoods of Peoria. 

A few rural colleges have also planned programs to make the 
junior college more accessible to people not traditionally served. An 
example is Kankakee College which is planning to use a mobile unit as a 
means of informing people living in more remote areas about the college 
and the services it offers. 

Housing and transportation . T.ie concept of a junior college serving 
only local residents who commute from their homes is becoming less true, 
particularly in many downstate districts. Because an increasing number 
of junior college students are living away from home while attending 
school, housing and transportation have become more important factors 
in considering accessibility. While the Junior College Board does not 
approve of dormitory construction, it does state in the "Supplement to 
Standards and Criteria" that, "Public junior colleges would be permitted 
to assist students in obtaining housing from private enterprises off 
campus when appropriate." On the basis of our field visits, it appears 
that most colleges are providing this type of service to their students. 

Some colleges were found to be more helpful than others in 
providing local transportation for students. The need for such a ser- 
vice was evidenced particularly at those colleges which were operating 
in both interim and permanent facilities. One such college had solici- 
ted a grant from local industry to subsidize a bus run between the two 
facilities. At another college in the same situation, officials had 
decided to leave the problem entirely with the students. 

Handicapped . On all of the new campuses we visited, facilities had 
been provided to accomodate students in wheeldiairs. This was not the 
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case at most of the older campuses. It is interesting to note that very 
few home-bound students are being served by Illinois public junior col- 
leges. (This is reflected in the statistics given for "home-study" 
headcount. A home-study student is one who has a majority of his or her 
certificate degree credit courses taught by the college via mail, radio, 
or television.) In the fall of 1972, 926 home-study students were en- 
rolled in the system, representing only one-half of one percent of the 
total fall 1972 headcount. Most of these students were enrolled in the 
Chicago college system. On the basis of these figures, i'^ would seem 
that much more could be done to make the Illinois public junior college 
system more accessible to individuals with physical restrictions. This 
is especially true in li^t of the innovations in educational technology 
that have occurred in recent years. 

Day care . At some of the colleges we visited, well organized day care 
facilities were available. However, at others there were none. Clearly, 
on these latter campuses more can be done to make the college more acces- 
sible to mothers with young diildren. 

Class sdiedules . One final logistical aspect to accessibility concerns 
the operational sdiedules at the different colleges. If courses are 
given only during the normal school day, a large group of potential 
students — working people and part-timers— may be neglected. During the 
regular academic year most colleges begin classes at 8 a.m. and schedule 
their last class to begin at 8 p.m. We found two colleges that offer 
courses whidi begin at 10 p.m. These late night courses have been sur- 
prisingly popular and well attended, suggesting that in some cases more 
flexible sdieduling may offer even greater accessibility to a significant 
segment of the population. 

All of the colleges offer at least some instructional programs 
throughout the year. 

Financial aid . The expense of a college education is the largest single 
constraint facing a college student. Tuition, fees, books and supplies, 
plus day-to-day living expenses combine to make a college education a 
very costly pursuit. When foregone earnings during the college years 
are also considered, financial sacrifices appear even greater. 

While all college students face these problems, there is rea- 
son to believe that the junior college student is confronted with rela- 
tively greater financial pressure* As Medsker and Tillery observe in 
their 1971 Carnegie Commission report, "In no institution is the problem 
(of student aid) more Furious than in the community college, which by 
its nature, enrolls so many students from low income families." 
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Of the 1769 students who were surveyed during our field visits, 
over 52% included scholarships among the top three priority uses of extra 
unearmarked money. 

Various types of financial aid are available to Illinois ptfclic 
junior college students. Both the state and federal government provide 
money in the form of scholarship grants, tuition waivers, loans, and 
work-study programs. Eligibility for nearly all of these, except veteran 
scholarships, is on a financial need basis. 

In 1971-72 the Illinois State Scholarship Commission (ISSC) 
distributed $1,561,886 in monetary awards to 63S9 junior college stu- 
dents. The Commission estimates that in 1972-73 the amount will increase 
to $3,118,040 and will be received by 10,886 students. All of these funds 
are distributed on a needs basis. Part-time students are not eligible, 
and awards to full-time students cannot exceed the cost of tuition and 
mandatory fees. 

The ISSC also distributed $2,625,498 in Illinois military 
scholarships to 29,496 veterans in junior colleges in 1971-72. The 
Commission estimates that in 1972-73 the amount will increase to 
$3,530,475 and the number of recipients to 39,477. Eligibility for 
military scholarships is conditioned only on military service. Part- 
time and full-time students may receive these scholarships — but not in 
excess of tuition and certain fees. 

According to the ISSC, the State's Military Scholarship program 
is presently being reviewed with an eye toward tigjitening controls over 
the program and redefining the eligibility period. Unlike federal scholar- 
ship programs for veterans, which limit eligibility to eigjit years after 
discharge, Illinois' program extends eligibility to veterans of WWI and 
those separated from military service since 1940. The historical growth 
of both the Military Scholarship and Monetary Awards programs is illus- 
trated in Appendix 26. 

Other important State sources of student aid include: 1) Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation grants which cover tuition, fees, and a stipend, 
2) Department of Public Aid tuition waivers, and 3) Illinois State 
Guaranteed Loans. In addition to these programs, a number of pro- 
posals that would provide cost-of-living allowances to students are 
being considered. According to the ISSC, one such proposal would cost 
approximately $2 million. 

Federal funds for student aid are provided through Educational 
Opportunity grants. National Defense Student Loans, Manpower Develop- 
ment Training Act funds. Social Security Education funds, and College 
Work Study funds. 



We were unable to get complete or reliable figures for all 
the major state and federal sources of student aid for 1971-72. The 
IJCB did not have the information available and suggested we contact 
the Illinois Board of Higher Education. Because only three-quarters of 
the public junior colleges had provided this requested information to 
the IBHE for 1971-72 and many of those had not reported the information 
correctly, the IBHE figures were not accurate. Clearly, action should 
be taken to remedy this situation. 

Part-time jobs . On sOTie campuses, a portion of student aid is provided 
through contributions which have been solicited from private sources. 
Another source of student aid is provided locally through part-time 
jobs. At many colleges we found the placement officer devoted much of 
his time in this area. While part-time employment is an important 
source of student aid, it can have a detrimental effect if not properly 
supervised. On many campuses we were told that too many students spend 
a disproportionate amount of time working outside of school. From our 
survey of 1769 students, we found that 50% of those students who indi- 
cated they were not satisfied with the progress they were making at 
school attributed the problem to not being able to give enougji time to 
studies. 

Cooperative education programs were suggested during our field 
visits as one approach to alleviating this problem. Under such a system, 
students would spend alternate periods of full-time study and full-time 
employment, with employment relating as closely as possible to the stu- 
dent's educational or occupational goal. Colleges that established 
such programs would presumably be eligible for federal aid under the 
Hijjier Education Act, Title IV D. 

Tuition . There are currently 35 Illinois public junior college districts 
that diarge tuition. The tuition rates range from a low of $2 per semes- 
ter hour to a hi^ of $15. In addition, all colleges levy some combina- 
tion of fee charges for student activities, matriculation, graduation, 
and incidental expenses. The three districts that do not charge tuition 
are Chicago, Illinois Eastern, and East St. Louis. 

When a district decides to charge tuition, it is, in effect, 
imposing a tax based on benefits received directly from attending a 
junior college. When the local share of operating expenses is financed 
by a property tax, a tax not directly related to the services provided 
by the college, that tax is premised on an ability-to-pay principle. 
Presumably, a majority of the people in the district are willing to pay 
the tax because they are receiving direct or indirect benefits from the 
operation of the local community college. (The others pay the tax be- 
cause they are required to by law.) 
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Clearly, there is no absolute criterion that can be invoked 
to determine which iq)proadi, or conbination of approaches, is more 
equitable. 

Our administrative survey asked each of the jxmior colleges 
to explain any effects on enrollment that may have resulted from insti- 
tuting a tuition change or a change in the rate. On the basis of the 
responses we received, it appears that generally the people most sensi- 
tive to tuition increases are part-time students. As noted earlier, 
part-time students are not eligible for ISSC monetary awards. 

* J * If tuition is a significant barrier to entry for many part-time 
students then equal access could be provided by changes in the present 
scholarship or tuition structure. The Chapman Bill (H.B.1691), currently 
tabled in the House Higher Education Committee, would provide scholar- 
ships for students with less than full loads including junior colleges 
The ISSC estimates that in the first year of operation such a program 
would cost approximately $1 million. This estimate is based on the 
assumption that only part-time students, carrying a half load or more 
would be eligible. 

Alternatively, a flexible tuition policy could be instituted, 
waiving or reducing tuition charges to part-time students. This would 
necessitate an amendment to the current law which requires the same 
tuition rate to be charged to all students. In addition to allowing 
greater access to part-time students, flexible tuition rates could 
also be used to -encourage enrollment in high priority courses or pro- 
grams, as well as greater enrollment during slack periods in daily 
operations of the colleges. 
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VIII, COUNSELING 

Its critical importance in the junior college > The Illinois Junior 
College Board states in Chapter VI in "Standards and Criteria" that, 
"The college shall have a well planned and organized program for counsel- 
ing of students by counselors who are qualified in this area." Because 
of the importance of counseling at all levels of education, this standard 
does not apply uniquely to the junior college. However, when viewed 
within the context of post-secondary education, counseling assumes a 
particularly important role at the junior college level. As Medsker 
and Tillery observed in their study of two-year colleges for the Car- 
negie Commission, "Since many community college students have not 
developed clear educational and vocational goals and are unusually 
vulnerable to interrelated financial, academic, and personal pressures, 
their guidance needs are particularly crucial." There wai unanimous 
agreement on this point by the junior college people we met on our 
field visits. However, this is not to say that adequate counseling 
is being provided within the Illinois public junior college system or 
that counseling programs are equally effective across all campuses. 

In reviewing the results of our study, it will be useful to 
distinguish two aspects of the counseling role. The first concerns 
counseling as it aids the student in solving personal problems which 
dc not necessarily relate to academic matters. Services of this type 
are provided through orientation programs and group seminars as well 
as individual discussions between student and counselor. The second 
aspect of counseling is more specifically related to program advise- 
ment. 

Indicators of effectiveness . An effective counseling service requires 
that students be willing to seek the aid of a counselor and, in turn, 
that the counselor be capable of providing useful advice. Using these 
criteria, evidence of the effectiveness of counseling in Illinois public 
junior colleges is provided through the 1769 student surveys we ob- 
tained during our field visits to 19 colleges. Question 9 of the 
student survey (see Appendix 8 ) lists 18 problems college students 
sometimes have. Students were allowed three types of responses to each 
problem: "needed help," "talked to counselor," and "counselor was 
helpful." Table A summarizes the student responses to this question. 

An analysis of the student responses to this question indi- 
cated that those students who sought counseling to help solve a problem 
generally found the counselor helpful. Ho\;over, many students who felt 
they needed help did not seek the aid of a counselor. 

As to the percentage of students who indicated that they 
needed help in solving a particular problem, considerable variation 
existed among the 18 problems. There were 9 problems for which over 20% 
of the surveyed students indicated they needed help in solving. These 
included improving grades, changing major, improving study habits, and 
future educational plans. 
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TABLE A 



SIWIARY OF STUDENT RESPONSES ON COUNSELING 
(Question 9 of Student Survey] 





Iteas 


A 

% Indicating 
Need for Help 
With This 
Problem 


B 

% in A 
Who saw a 

Counselor 


C 

% in B 
Who Felt 
Counselor 
Was Helpful 


a. 


The meaning of ay test scores 


17.6% 


58% 


71% 


b. 


Iq>roving my grades 


24.7 


44 


63 




Oianging ny major 


23.7 


81 


74 


a. 


Oianging my occiqiational plans 


12.3 




66 


e. 


Iq>roving my study habits 


23 


32 


71 


f. 


Staying in school 


19 


37 


66 


f- 


Getting off academic probation 


6 


63 


63 


h. 


Selecting good classes 


47.1 


82 


77 


1. 


Selecting good instructors 


23.7 


53.5 


72 


J. 


Selecting a transfer college 


22.3 


70 


66 


k. 


Future educational plans 


26.3 


70 


73 


1. 


Personal or social problems 


13 


50 


78 


a. 


Probleas with fad^ly 


8 


41 


66 


n. 


Understanding myself better 


11.8 


^6 


72 




Understanding the rules and 
procedure of the college 


11 


69 


72 


P- 


Obtaining enqployment while in college 22.8 


64 


75 




Finding employment after finishing 
my studies 


7.7 


48 


62 


r- 


Obtaining financial aid 


28.3 


71 


77 



There was also considerable variation in the willingness of 
students to seek the aid of a counselor in solving particular problems. 
For example, 23. 7?; of the students indicated they needed help in changing 
their major. Of those students, 81% indicated they sought the help of 
a counselor. On the other hand, while 23% of the students indicated 
they needed help to improve study habits, only 32% of these students 
sought the help of a counselor. In general, students seemod more 
willing to seek the aid of a counselor for those problems which were 
procediral in naturp, for example, changing major, obtaining financial 
aid, selecting goou classes. They seemed less willing to seek aid for 
more personal type problems, for example, improving grades and study 
habits, staying in school, self-understanding. 
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There is much less variation in the percentage of students 
who sought conseling and who felt ihat the counselor was helpful. For 
all problems, two-thirds to three-quarters of the students who saw a 
counselor felt they were helped by the counselor. 

The responses to question 9 were examined for baccalaureate 
and vocatonal students. Except for problems of changing occupational 
plans ("d") and finding employment after finishing studies ("f"), voca- 
tional students indicate relatively less need for help. 

However, among students indicating a need for help, vocational 
students appear somewhat more willing to seek the aid of a counselor. 
Of those students who sought help, both groups --vocational and baccalau- 
reate--found it equally helpful. 

Nothing conclusive emerged from the student survey to indi- 
cate any systematic differences in the counseling services being pro- 
vided to part-time and full-time students. However, many junior college 
people commented during our field visits that part-time students were 
not being provided with adequate personal assistance. 

Based on the criteria for effective counseling mentioned above, 
it appears that a greater effort should be made in getting more students 
to take advantage of counseling services. Efforts to reach more students 
through counseling should be made--not only with respect to occupational 
students but baccalaureate students as well. This follows from the fact 
that baccalaureate students indicated a relatively greater need for help 
in solving problems and yet a lesser tendency to seek the aid of a 
counselor. (Further support for this point was provided in Chapter III 
when it was observed that a very low proportion of junior college trans- 
fer students complete baccalaureates. Inadequate counseling is certainly 
an important factor in explaining this phenomenon.) 

Policy implications . The policy implications that emerge from these 
conclusions depend on whether the problem is primarily demand or supply- 
oriented. If students do not want to "consume" available counseling 
services, then the problem is essentially one of demand. Of course, if 
the quality of counseling is not good, then students would not be ex- 
pected to actively use what services were available. If the problem is 
not one of quality, then greater promotional efforts by counseling 
personnel during orientation and on an on-going basis may improve the 
situation. Of the 1769 students surveyed during our field visits, 18% 
indicated that they didn't know whether their college had an orienta- 
tion program Of the 368 part-time students surveyed, 37% indicated 
they were not aware of an orientation program for new students. 
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If the problem is essentially supply- oriented it may be ex- 
pected to evolve in at least two ways. A poorly stmctured counseling 
program may discourage students fran seeking a counselor's help. Tem- 
porary assignmc it of counselors to students seeking help may be an 
example of poor structure. Only a few of the schools we visited have 
or are in the process of assigning students to particular counselors 
on a permanent basis. Such assignment allows a stronger rapport to 
develop and may encourage students to more readily seek professional 
advice. In addition, a few schools have assigned counselors to parti- 
cular programs or curricula. This allows counselors to become more 
sensitive to the special problems confronted by students in particular 
areas of study. 

Student- co unselor ratios . If there is an inadequate siqjply of counsel- 
ing services, then students may be expected to look elsewhere for help 
in solving their problems. Medsker and Tillery cite a recommended 300 
to 1 ratio for students to counselors, and observe that this ratio is 
"only achieved exceptionally." 

In Table B, 16 of the colleges we visited are ranked in 
ascending order by student- counselor ratio. The ratio rancss from 241 
to 1 to 1386 to 1. 



On the basis of this rank ordering, a definite pattern can be 
observed with respect to the effectiveness of counseling. In general, 
the higgler the student -counselor ratio the smaller is the percentage 
of those students needing help who actually sought the advice of a 
counselor. Furthermore, the responses appear to show that the hi^er 
the ratio, the less likely students feel they've been helped once 
they've seen a counselor. 

While it is entirely possible that these two events reinforce 
one another, both appear to relate directly to the relative size of the 
counseling staff. 



Counseling as a priority. Further evidence that lack of adequate staff 

15 a principal cause of ineffective counseling within the Illinois p»J>lic 
junior college system is provided from the other survey responses. Ques- 
tion I of our chief executive administrative survey asked how extra un- 
earmarked money should be spent. Fourteen choices were allowed. Of the 

16 colleges mentioned above, the presidents of the 9 colleges with the 
lowest counselor to student ratio (600 or less) ranked counseling at an 
average of ninth on a priority scale from 1 to 14 (1 being highest prior- 
ity). The presidents of the 7 colleges with the highest student counselor 
ratios ranked counseling at an average of sixth. 

From the student survey a pattern emerges indicating the higher 
the student- counsel or ratio on ? campus the higner the percentage of 
students who list counseling as a top priority. 
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TABLE B 



UiNtrict Number 


534 




5 1'J 


526 


512 


5085* 


520 


517 


510 


503 


525 


522 


50I17* 


5081* 


514 




Student-Counselor Ratio 
(Part-time counselors 
were given a weight of 
1/2 when aUUmK total 
professional ccinsolors 
«s reported by local 
college) . 


241 


1 

280 


■ 

400 


444 


452 


457 


466 


552 


573 


649 


923 


972 


1002 


1109 


11S9 


1386 


\ of the students who 
felt they needed help 
in naking future educa*- 
t^oiial plans and saw 
a counselor 


80 


79 


74 


71 


56 


84 


75 


66 


71 


77 


56 


85 


47 


59 


52 


83 


% of Hhove students who 
felt they were helped 
by counseling. 


SO 


64 


65 


63 


32 


72 


36 


53 


52 


57 


42 


38 


30 


53 


26 


67 


% of those students who 
felt they needed help in 
obtaining financial aid 
and saw a counselor. 


93 


79 


79 


83 


45 


70 


78 


81 


65 


S8 


71 


58 


44 


56 


77 


73 


\ of above students who 
felt they were helped 
by counseling. 


80 


63 


76 


55 


30 


57 


59 


62 


50 


46 


53 


42 


24 


52 


59 


51 


% of those students who 
felt they needed help 
in selecting good classes 
and 5aw a counselor. 


93 


85 


89 


90 


83 


88 


93 


89 


8S 


72 


78 


94 


57 


71 


68 


72 


% of above stuuv<>*'s who 
felt they were h .ped 
by counseling. 


70 


66 


•4 


68 


53 


71 


76 


86 


69 


57 


56 


55 


37 


63 


51 


62 



* 5081 • Kennedy-King 
5083 • Malcolm X 
50AS • Olive-Harvey 
5087 • Wilbur Wright 



More effective use of available resources . The p^jblem of an inadequate 
counseling staff is to a large extent a manifestation of the budgetary 
constraints which confront all colleges. However, too few of the public 
junior colleges in Illinois are taking action to achieve greater effect- 
iveness from available counseling resources. Many of the colleges were 
unable to provide us with self studies on counseling. Of those studies 
we were able to examine, many were outdated, inconclusive, or not very 
substantive regarding policy implications. As an exaxnple, one follow-up 
study on former students was based on a response rate of only 15%, and 
asked only two, not very enlightening questions about counseling. 

There are a few colleges which have shown ingenuity in struc- 
turing their counseling programs. For example, Malcolm X College in 
Chicago has made extensive use of para-professional and pe^^r counseling. 
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These people, working under the guidance of professional counselors, 
have made it possible for the students at Malcolm X to have treater 
access to counseling service. 

It is interesting to note from Table B, that of the 16 colleges 
listed, Malcolm X (identified in the table as 5083) ranks hi^est in 
terms of student- counselor (professional) ratio. Yet it appears to be 
doing a more effective job of counseling than many other colleges with 
much lower ratios (effectiveness being measured by both the percent of 
students who felt they needed help and saw a counselor, and the percent 
who felt they were helped by counseling). This same phenomenon observed 
at Malcolm X can be observed in the case of District 522, Belleville 
College, which is also making active use of peer counseling. 

Illinois Central College has instiAted a student service 
center ma-ned by students and designed to ha idle routine student prob- 
lems and questions. This service has helped to solve the problem of 
having highly paid, professional counselors dealing with matters not 

IXIm.^^Si"""?^ expertise. The College of DuPaee has taken action 
solve this problem through its computerized CVIS information service to 
vmich each student has direct access. 

Illinois Central has also recruited high school guidance 
people to work as part-time advisors to its night students. This not 
only increases the supply of counseling services to part-time students, 
but also provides an on-going means of articulation between the college 
and local high schools. 

Faculty advisement. We have found considerable difference of opinion 
on the role of faculty advisement among the colleges we visited, ^t a 
few colleges faculty advisement is being phased out, while at others 
it is considered an essential part of the counseling program. At one 
college three different faculty advisement programs have been instituted 
in the last three years. 

The Junior College Board in its "Standards and Criteria" takes 
"o particular position about faculty advisement. However, one criterion 
under tUb counseling standard does state that, "Faculty advisors when 
used should be provided with an organized program of in-service education 
for their advisement function." On none of the campuses we visited where 
faculty advisors were used did we find any evidence of well organized 
in-servict training programs for faculty advisors. On the basis of 
information provided by the other colleges in the system, this appears 
to be the case generally. 

nr^hone^,, S^^^f^^ »5 ^^^^^^ provide facultv advisors with a very 

prehensive handbook. Advisors are provided- with easy access to such in- 
formation as pec lie to contact for specific student needs, foundation 



courses necessary for particular pre -baccalaureate and vocational majors, 
as well as information on transferring to senior institutions - 

In general > it would seem that faculty advisors can play an 
important role in providing expanded counseling services to students 
but that on most campuses greater efforts need to be made in coordinat- 
ing and supervising such programs* 
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IX. FACULTY UNIONIZATION 



Although the American Association of University Professors, 
the National Education Association and locally formed faculty associa- 
tions are active on many Illinois junior college campuses, to date 
the American Federation of Teachers (AFT) has been the most successful 
in unionizing Illinois junior college faculty. The AFT, an affiliate 
of the AFL-CIO, is officially recognized by seven local district boards 
including District 508, the City Colleges of Chicago, as the faculty 
representative in contract and grievance matters. The seven account 
for 39% of all full-time faculty in the Illinois junior college system. 
The AFT is also currently organized in at least three othe. junior 
colleges that account for an additional 7.5% of the full-time faculty 
statewide. Thus, the impact of faculty unionization must be included 
in any consideration of the Illinois junior colleges, present and 
future. (See Appendix 29.) 

Salaries and workloads. The principal problems raised by faculty 
unionization are well illustrated by the City Colleges of Chicago. 
As a result of recent contract settlements there has been a widening 
gap between rapidly rising teacher salaries and decreasing workload. 
The union contract negotiated in 1971 left the City Colleges with some 
of the highest faculty salaries in the entire system and the lowest 
full-time teaching loads. (See Appendices 27 and 28.) Sixty-six percent 
of the City Colleges' educational expenditures are now for academic 
salaries--up from 60% in 1967 when teaching loads were greater. All 
this comes at a time when a new clientele—largely black and Spanish- 
speaking--is making increasing demands for educational and community 
service on the City Colleges. 

Some of the apparent effects of the 1971 Chicago contract 
are worth scrutinizing. The salaries for full-time faculty members 
(effective January 1, 1973) range from $11,115 to $23,315 a year— 
not including fringe benefits--depending on a teacher's educational 
background and seniority. These salaries are based on a working year 
of only 38 weeks. The stipulated work-week for the full-time faculty 
is 12-13 contact (teaching) hours and three office hours. More time 
is involved in preparation for class, reading student papers and tests, 
and so on. This varies with teachers' experience, subject matter and 
personal dedication. 

In our field visits Chicago administrators contended that 
many teachers spend little time on campus beyond their required 
contact hours. They claimed that one-quarter of the full-time 
faculty at one college were on campus only two days a week. Reportedly, 
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large numbers of full-time faculty have other jobs, which is permitted 
since their contract bars only the holding of another full-time job. 
When some Chicago City College campus administrators recently tried 
to institute rules requiring full-time faculty to be on jaapus thirty 
hours a week so that they would be more available to students the 
faculty resisted. The widespread absence of faculty from the campus 
makes student- faculty contact more difficult and raises questions 
about the professional commitment of at least some faculty members. 

Educational flexibility. Unionization also has serious implications 
for educational flexibility. Both law and public expectation have 
assigned multiple responsibilities to the public junior college. 
The most effective ways to fulfill some of these responsibilities 
have yet to be worked out. In order to find out how useful a new 
educational technique ought to be or how to best meet special com- 
munity needs, temporary or pilot programs are necessary— sometimes 
on a large scale. Specific union contracts fixing minimum education 
requirements for teaching positions (in Chicago it is generally the 
attainment of a masters degree), class and lecture size, seniority, 
tenure, and the like can hinder or prevent needed innovative 
experiments . 

Furthermore, in order to protect faculty interests, some 
efforts have reportedly been made to deny input from other groups 
centrally involved in the educational process. For example, admin- 
istrators at Joliet Junior College reported that the union function- 
ally prevents regular administration use of student evaluations in 
assessing the teaching performance of tenured faculty members 
Clearly, student evaluations should not be the sole basis for evalu- 
ating faculty performance, but student opinion— particularly in 
commimity colleg2s where many students are mature adults can be a 
valuable input into the process. 

Equity and the public interest. The current problem is the balancing 
°* contending equities. Faculty unions can hardly be blamed for 
putting faculty interests first; that is their purpose. However, some 
aspects of recent faculty contracts— particularly those stipulating 
less teaching and less contact with students— appear to be detrimental 
to educational effectiveness and the public interest. In the absence 
of strong countervailing pressure— either from the student body or the 
general public— local boards have acceded to union demands under 
threat of strike. In at least one case the union position is further 
enhanced by the fact that members of the district board owe their 
positions largely to the backing of the teacher's union in board 
elections . 
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Indirect impact > Unionization in one district is reportedly having 
indirect impact on other districts. Campuses which are already 
unionized are open to classical leap-frogging and whipsaw tactics, 
with union representatives always able to point to the last negotiated 
contract at another campus and demand the same thing or better. In 
this regard the Chicago contract has already provided an unfortunate 
precedent. Furthermore , a number of administrators on non-union campuses 
told us that their faculties are using the threat of unionization to 
win not only higher salaries but lighter workloads. The individual, 
local junior college boards can do little to meet such tactics. 

General Assembly action. Because of the ever-shifting nature of its 
vocational, community, and public service responsibilities, the 
junior college is an educational institution whose needs in terms of 
techniques and personnel are subject to rapid change. This is in 
contrast to the more stable role of the common school or the university. 
In order to maintain the community colleges' viability as a uniquely 
flexible and responsive institution and to balance the equity of 
faculty interests with the public interests, legislative action Is 
necessary. 

The General Assembly should act to ensure the public 
interest is served in junior college faculty contract negotiations. 
It can do this several ways without interjecting itself directly into 
the collective bargaining process. First, it can set up minimum ranges 
for faculty contact hours and on-campus time to ensure the basic 
educational nee^s are being met and adequate student- faculty contact 
are provided. Secondly, it could allow junior colleges to exempt 
a small, fixed percentage of their faculties from the workload 
provisions of the union contract in order to engage in innovative 
instructional experiments. Both of these points are covered by the 
proposed Shapiro amendment (H.B. 790) to the Junior College Act. 
(See Appendix 30.) 

Serious consideration should also be given to allowing 
properly chosen student representatives as at least observers in 
the collective bargaining process.* This would not only mean the 
involvement of a group which has vital, albeit temporary, interests 
in the institution. It might also lead to the development of 



For the current role of students in the governance of 
Illinois public junior colleges, see T'^rry 0*Banion, 
"Student Development Prograias in Illinois Community 
Colleges, (IJCB;1972). 
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countervailing student positions on such matters as faculty- 
student contact and educational productivity. These might serve 
to modify faculty bargaining power. Of course, such a student 
role would have to be carefully structured and continuous so as 
to assure the background knowledge necessary for responsible and 
effective participation. 

Serious consideration, too, should be given to making 
public at least a portion of the collective bargaining process. 
Periodic public reports on the detailed bargaining positions of the 
parties might be called for. In this way the taxpayer, who is 
supposed to be educationally served by the agreement and who will 
be footing the bill, would have an opportunity to scrutinize the 
demands and, perhaps, assert his own interest. 

The need to augment the role of students and the general 
public is especially acute in the junior college system, because of 
their relatively low profile. Senior institutions are fiilly funded by 
the State so their activities come under more careful State level 
scrutiny. Common schools are very visible at the local level because 
of their impact on the property tax. Community colleges, thou^, are 
not a major factor in either State or local finance, so that public 
awareness is limited. 

Nothing in the above is intended to challenge unions' 
rights to organize and to protect the needs and desires of faculty 
by bargaining over working conditions, grievances and grievance 
procedures, salary levels and other similar problems. What is at 
issue is whether minimum standards of faculty responsibility should 
be set to protect educational productivity and hence the public 
interest in the junior colleges. 
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X. MANAGEMENT AND FACILITIES 



General Administration > A "Uniform Accounting Manual," was published 
by the IJCB in 1972. It defines General Administration as consisting 

... of those activities which have as their purpose 
the development, general regulation, direction and 
control of the affairs of the college on a system- 
wide basis. Included in this function is the 
President's Office, Business Office, Informp-tion 
Services and Personnel Services. It also includes 
all equipment, materials, supplies, and costs that 
are necessary to support this function. 

However, the definition in earlier editions was different. General 
Administration included such expenditures as capital outlay for site 
acquisition and improvement, building consultant fees, and insurance 
premiums covering buildings and equipment. Differences such as 
these in accounting classification make year-to-year cost comparisons 
difficult. 

While bearing that caveat in mind, we computed the ratio 
of General Administration expenditures to Instructional Program 
expenditures for Fiscal Years 1968 through 1971. (See Appendix 31 
for district-by-district figures.) The figures for the state as a 
whole appear to. show the proportion of funds spent on administration 
to be declining: 









Ratio of 


Gen. Adm. 


Fiscal 


Instructional 


General 


Gen. Adm. to 


as Percent 


Year 


Programs 


Administration 


Instruction 


of Total 


1968 


$31,719,081 


$ 9,842,210 


.31 


13.7 


1969 


48,704,574 


11,783,949 


.24 


12.1 


1970 


66,169,641 


14,289,700 


.22 


11.8 


1971 


77,825,982 


14,491,846 


.19 


10.0 



However, as we have noted, some of the expenditure figures 
for earlier years included substantial items excluded subsequently. 
Furthermore, in 1968 or 1969 more institutions were in their first 
year or two cf operation when the proportion of expenditures for 
administration would normally be higher. In short, these figures tell 
us nothing definitive about whether or not administrative economy or 
efficiency are increasing. 



Administrative salaries. Administrative positions are contractual 
between the junior college district board and the individual admin- 
istrator. With the exception of the chief administrative officer, 
contracts are normally for one year. Contracts for chief administra- 
tors vary from one to five years. 

Salaries paid to administrators vary greatly from district 
to district. For example, the IJCB's 1971-72 administrative salary 
survey shows the following: 

1971-72 Salary 
(Actual) 

Chief Administrator: 



High $40,908 

Median 29,000 

Low 21,500 

Vice-president - Academic Aftuirs: 

High $28,031 

Median 24,723 

17,040 

Vice-president - Administration: 

High $28,899 

MediMi 24,500 

21,334 

Dean - Administration 

High $25,000 

Median 21,070 

Low 12,000 

Dean - Instruction: 

High $29,844 

Median 22,700 

Low 17,520 

Dean - Student Services: 

High $27,573 

Median 21,795 

Low 16,590 

Dean - Business: 

High $26,500 

Median 19,355 

Low 12,207 



The survey lists many other job titles, but the positions 
listed above are representative. They show that salaries paid to 
administrators vary considerably. The high salary paid is often 
twice the low salary paid for the same position. Size of college, 
wealth of district or actual duties may account for the differences. 

In many instances salaries compare favorably with those 
paid by senior colleges and universities. Yet at some colleges we 
visited, it appeared that administrative personnel were performing 
considerable routine detail work. 

The use of paraprofessionals or students to perform this 
kind of work should be considered. Colleges which have already 
begun to do this (principally in Chicago) report substantial 
savings. Such employees cost considerably less than professional 
administrators, and their use has reportedly permitted the deletion 
of professional positions in several instances without loss in 
efficiency. 

Under present State law (Chapter 122, §103-26, Illinois 
Revised Statutes) appointment of administrators and setting of 
administrators* salaries is a function of the local district board. 
No maximums or minimums are fixed by law. If the State should 
furnish an increasing proportion of the funds for operating public 
junior colleges, or if a more integrated State-wide structure were 
established, consideration might be given to establishing state- 
wide salary ranges for similar positions with similar authority 
and responsibility. 

Property and records control. Based on what we observed on our visits, 
property (equipment and furniture) was tagged and listed by location 
on an inventory at most colleges. However, one college tagged 
equipment only when it was purchased with Voc-Tech funds. It had no 
inventory listing. A second college had not tagged all office furni- 
ture. 

When property is not tagged and listed by location, control 
and accountability for the property are lost. All colleges that are 
not now tagging and maintaining an inventory of equipment and 
furniture should do so immediately. 

College security measures varied from college to college 
depending on local conditions. Some colleges visited had rather 
elaborate security precautions to prevent theft of library books. 
However, at least one (William Rainey Harper) had no effective 
exit control in the library. Its officials reported a loss of 
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several thousand dollars worth of books in less than a year— far 
more than other colleges visited. 

All colleges visited had parking lot security. Based 
on what we saw and were told, damage or theft of college property 
is not a major problem at the colleges we visited. 

Records control appeared adequate at the colleges we 
visited--with one exception. Kaskaskia kept student records in 
unlocked files in an unsecured area. The college official responsible 
told us he believed that no violation of the confidentiality of the 
records had occurred. Since records are usually released only on the 
student's request such records should be kept in locked file cabinets 
accessible only to authorized personnel. 

Procurement. Junior college districts are subject to State law on 
Drocurement (Chapter 122, §103-27.1). The districts are required to 
let all contracts for supplies, materials or work involving an 
expenditure in excess of $2,500 by competitive bids. Exceptions to 
the requirement are personal service contracts where professional 
skill or ability plays a major role, utilities, and printing of 
reports or tax warrants. The State law became effective in 1971, and 
the audits for FY 1972 should determine if the districts have 
complied with the law. 



The procurement function in a junior college district is 
normally the responsibility of the individual in charge of business and 
administrative services. If the college is large enough, a full-time 
purchasing officer may be on the administrative staff. 

Due to time constraints we did not attempt to fully evaluate the 
efficiency of the procurement function in the districts visited. We 
did discuss the procurement function with appropriate college officials 
to determine the extent to which such economy measures as cooperative 
purchasing among districts or joint purchasing under State contracts 
is used. 



Purchasing under state contract. We found that only eight of the 
38 districts were on the Department of General Services mailing list 
to receive joint purchasing information as of October 1972. According 
to General Services records only four districts actually purchased 
under State contracts, since the start of the joint purchasing program 
in January 1970. 
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The items purchased included electric typewriters, water 
coolers, a heavy duty dump trunk and electronic calculators. The 
total purchases by the four districts amount to $10,606. 65 ^and re- 
sulted in estimated savings of more than 10%. (In FY 1972 the junior 
colleges spent over $8.8 million on supplies and materials.) 

Business managers in several other districts told us that 
they made purchases under State contracts but that they did not follow 
the established procedure of notifying the Department of General Ser- 
vices by duplicate purchase order. 

We strongly recommend that all junior college districts 
get on the Department of General Services mailing list, purchasing 
under State contracts when it will . ;sult in economies and follow the 
procedure of notifying the Department's Procurement Division by dupli- 
cate purchase order. 

As the proportion of State support readies and exceeds 50% 
of junior college expenditures, the General Assembly may also wish to 
consider favorably such proposals as the Regner bill (H.B. 3745), 
which would require the junior colleges to purchase through the 
Department of General Services much as State agencies or institutions 
do. (H.B. 3745 was passed by the House and tabled in the Senate last 
June.) 

Cooperative purchasing . One district. Lake Land College, is partici- 
pating in the Mattoon purchasing cooperative with about twenty common 
sdiool districts. However, the cooperative is limited to purchases 
of various paper products. The College of DuPage has also entered a 
purchasing cooperative- -with six neaiby private colleges. 

The two multi-campus districts visited, Chicago and Illinois 
Eastern, have centralized purchasing although. the individual Chicago 
colleges are allowed to purchase certain items, such as books, them- 
selves. 

An educational purchasing cooperative has been organized 
in southern Illinois. The members are Kaskaskia, Lewis and Clark, 
Belleville, John A. Logan, Rend Lake, and two private four-year col- 
leges, Principia and Blackburn. Two other junior colleges, Illinois 
Valley and McHenry, have sent representatives to the meetings. The 
first cooperative purchases will be paper products. 
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As shown in a report entitled "School Supplies and 
Equipment Purchasing in Illinois," issued by the Budgetary Connnission 
in May 1972, cooperative purchasing has many advantages. These 
include reduced paper work, increased expertise in purchasing, 
increased quality of supplies at reduced costs, unification and 
simplification of specifications, and the assurance that neighboring 
districts are paying the same price for the same item. Cooperatives 
among contiguous junior college districts, common school districts, and 
other educational institutions should be promoted in order to enjoy 
these advantages as well as potential savings. 

Computers, Computer usage varies widely among junior colleges. For 
example, Illinois Eastern, a multi-campus district, has no computer, 
but administrators at both the district and campus level said they 
had made satisfactory arrangements with local businesses to use 
existing facilities. William Rainey Harper, on the other hand, 
leases a sophisticated IBM 370/135 system, at a monthly cost of 
$14,239. 

Chicago City Colleges are time-sharing on the Greyhound 
Corporation's computer. Individual campuses are on the system for two 
hours each day and two hours each night. Officials at one Chicago 
campus expressed doubts about time-sharing, but a district official 
felt that this was simply because they wanted their own machine. 
(Malcolm X has its own computer, an IBM 1401 which was donated to the 
school .) 

The chancellor of the Chicago system told us that time- 
sharing was costing about $50,000 per year, while leasing had cost 
around $230,000. If savings of that magnitude are reasonable to 
expect--and they are--it is worthwhile to explore the reasons given 
by other districts for leasing hardware. 

We were told that the installations were necessary for 
instruction and were used primarily for that purpose, administrative 
and other runs being scheduled when instructional requirments are 
met. Many districts did not have precise records of computer usage, 
but we were given estimates of the breakdown. Estimates of the 
percentage of computer time used for instruction ranged from 50% to 
95%. 

This does not in itself justify the leasing of a computer 
by each district. In the first place, almost all the instruction 
being carried out is in programming, for which access through a 
terminal is entirely adequate. Schools which are training operators 
as well as programmers could easily make arrangements with local 
businesses as Illinois Eastern has done. 



Furthermore, the computers are often underutilized. Tliree 
of the campuses visited had computers that were operational less than 
to hours per week, the t ve minimum which could justify an on-site 
machine. 

It would thus rppear that time-sharing with outside 
installations would be by far the most economical course. 

Another possibility, and one specifically mentioned in 
Master Plan III of the Board of Higher Education, is an inter- 
institutional con^uter consortium within the community college 
system. At present, only the Harper computer is large enough for 
extensive time-sharing. Feasibility studies would be needed to 
determine time-sharing system requirauents in the State. 

Some districts are providing certain cooperative 
services. Several, for example, provide time and services to 
local common school districts. Two (which we did not visit) 
provide service to the IJCB. Triton handles the unit cost study, 
and Danville provides backup to the IJCB with its NCR 200. 

However, the possibilities for real inter- institutional 
cooperation are generally not even being explored. This may be partly 
attributable to the status implications of having one's own computer, 

since there seemed to be little rational justification fox the hardware 
proliferation in the system. 

Physical plant and facilities. The permanent buildings that we saw 
were well designed and functional--with two exceptions. The new 
building at Tliomton appeared to have several notable flaws. Apart 
from questionable outer design, it had numerous internal shortcomings. 
Although in use at the time of our visit, the building had not yet 
been accepted from the general contractor. (See Appendix 41, District 




Another new building, at Kaskaskia, appeared to have an 
inordinate amount of space wasted in large hallways and high ceilings. 

Several of the campuses visited exhibited creative yet 
functional and economical facilities. For example, Lake Land's per- 
manent facilities are entirely circular in design. Their architect 
explained: 

We find that square comers limit what we can accom- 
plish educationally. For another, we find that a 
compact, open plan provides more teaching and learn- 
ing space than a plan where there are a great number 
of walls and doors separating classrooms. 
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Once we've designed interior space for a 
program, we have to wrap a building around 
it. Tlte program may demand a square build- 
ing, a rectangular one, a hexagon, a circle 
or any combination of shapes. That's not 
what's important. What counts is how it works 
insir"-. We believe that Lake Land ii, an 
example of a campus that is going to work very 
well because it was designed from the inside 
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The percentage of space available fo:r educational use i« 
very high in Lake Land's buildings. The first phase has about 73% 
available, and the second phase now under construction should have 
*^°u ""^^ statewide average is about 67%. Cost for this type 

of building IS similar to cost of conventional buildings- -about $30 
per square foot. (See Appendix 32 for floor plan of Phase I.) 

Another district, Illinois Central, has constructed 
curvilinear buildings, each consisting of a number of modules. 
Space available for educational use is 68%. Cost was about $30 per 
square foot. A second phase of similar design is planned. This will 
include another eleven modules, a library-administration buUding and 
a physical education building. (See Appendix 33 for floor plans.) 

Twenty-five colleges have completed a part or all of their 
new facilities^ Fifteen colleges have construction in progress 
approved ^y, or pending approval by the IJCB. Of the seven in 
temporaiy buildings, four are planning new facilities but have sub- 
mittefl no plans to the IJCB as of December, 1972.* 

Operation and maintenar.ee. In order to assess operation and main- 
tenance costs, we prepared a table of the ratio of such costs to 
instructional expenditures. (See Appendix 34 ■» ct^t^^iA^ « 
were as follows: ^^^^^^^^e figures 

Ratio of 
Operation § Op. § Maint. 

Fiscal Year Instructional Maintenance to Instnic 



1970 $66,169,641 $12,868,189 

1971 76,570,458 17,833.305 



.19 
.23 



In FY 1971, Kaskaskia, Chicago City, Prairie State, Lake Land, 
Kankakee, Belleville, Kis' *aukee, Lincoln Und, Shawnee, and Spoon Rrver 
had low ratios (.15 or be^ov^. Triton, Parkland, Sauk Valley, Elgin, 
William Rainey Harper, Illinois Valley, Moraine Valley, John A. Logan, 

For more on fP.cilities, see Illinois Board of Higher Education. 
"Statewide Space Survey," (Fall Tenn: 1971). 
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Oakton, and Lewis and Clark had high ratios (.29 or above). It is 
worth noting that several of those in the "high" category were in their 
first year or two of operation or were leasing temporary facilities. 

IBHE's "Statewide Space Survey, Fall Term 1971" in studying 
twenty districts showed operation and maintenance cost per square 
foot per year (gross square feet of 3,032,382) was $3.10. This appears 
high, since facilities opeiation and maintenance costs average about 
$1.25 per square foot per year on buildings leased by the Department 
of General Services. 

Of the seventeen districts visited, evidence of poor 
maintenance was noticeable at two. At one, Kaskaskia, the student 
lounge area was dirty and as far as we could determine was swept out 
only once a day at about 9:00 P.M. At the other. Spoon River, the 
interim facilities appeared generally rundown and poorly maintained. 



XI, THE ILLINOIS JUNIOR COLLEGE BOARD 



Statutory requirements. The Public Junior College Act of 1965 
created the IJCB consisting of nine members, eight to be appointed 
by the Governor with the advice and consent of the Senate and one 
ex-officio voting member, the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
The Board meets monthly to transact business. It has the power 
to make rules and regulations consistent with the Act, 

Among the powers and duties of the Board enumerated in 
the Act are: 

1, Providing statewide planning for junior colleges and 
coordinating programs, services, and activities of 
all junior colleges to encourage and establish a 
system of locally initiated and administered com- 
prehensive junior colleges, 

2, Cooperating with junior colleges in continuing studies 
on student characteristics, admission standards, 
grading policiti, performance of transfer students, 
certification of facilities and any other problems, 

3, Determining efficient and adequate standards for 
junior colleges for facilities, instruction, 
curriculum, libraries, operations, maintenance, 
administration, and granting recognition to colleges 
meeting the standards, 

4, Determining standards for establishment of junior 
colleges and site locations, 

5, Approvinjf new units of instruction, research, or 
public service, 

6, Establishir^g an experimental community college in 
East St. Louis and operating it, 

7, Developing articulation procedures ensuring maximum 
freedom of transfer among junior colleges and from 
junior colleges to four year institutions, 

8, Serving as the conduit for allocations of State aid 
to the junior colleges. 

At monthly Board meetings inputs are made by the staff. 
Council of Presidents, Trustees Association, students, and other 
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interested parties. The Board often accepts its staff's recommendations 
but has, in some instances, rejected them and accepted recommendations 
from one of the other groups. Approval of "new units of instruction, - 
research, or public service" requires a majority of all members (five). 

The 13HE has certain statutory authority over the public 
junior colleges. It must approve "new units of instruction, 
research, or public service" after IJCB approval. Among the powers 
and duties enumerated in the Board of Higher Education Act of 1961 
are: 

1. Establishing general policies with respect to amount 
of charges for extension and adult education courses 
and for public services. 

2. Establishing minimum admission standards for public 
junior colleges. 

3. Reviewing IJCB budget proposals for operations and 
capital expenditures, and submitting its recom- 
mendations on the proposal tc the General Assembly 
and the Governor. 

4. Formulating a master plan for higher education 

which considers junior college problems and attitudes. 

5. Reviewing and approving capital improvements of non- 
instructional facilities. 

Functions of the Board and Staff. Since the passage of the Public 
Junior College Act, the IJCB and its staff have functioned primarily 
as promoters and advocates for the public junior colleges. Staff time 
has been concentrated on expansion and "fire fighting" rather than 
coordination and quality control. 

Until the past year or so, colleges generally received 
recognition and approval of new programs rather easily. Choosing 
to interpret its mandate narrowly, the IJCB has generally applied 
minimum standards for recognition. In only one case has withdrawal 
of recognition been threatened, and that involved a question of 
trustee interference in administration- -not the quality of education. 
(The college involved was placed on probation for one year.) 

Furthermore, little staff attention has been paid to such 
problems as development of statewide information systems, long- 
range planning, interinstitutional coordination of programs, state- 
wide manpower needs, or a statewide master plan. The IJCB has, in 
effect, functioned as a licensing agency and a conduit of state funds 
rather than as a genuine coordinator. 
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However, in the past year some efforts have been made to 
begin to fulfill the broader intent of the Junior College Act. The 
priorities adopted by the Board during the sumner will, if implemented, 
help achieve the intent. (For further discussion, see Chapter XIII.) 

Staff organization . IJCB staff personnel and organization have been ii. 

flux during the past two years. For example, in September 1970 the 

position of Associate Secretary for Research and Finance was vacant. 

In 1971 the position was abolished and two new positions created--a 

Finance Officer and an Associate Secretary for Research and Management 

Information Systems. In 1972 an Associate Secretary position for 

Finance and Budgets was created, (por Organization Chart, see Appendix 35.) 

Only the Executive Secretary and two Associates have been 
on the staff since September 1970. As a result, most of the present 
staff of nine professionals is relatively new. Three have started in 
the last six months. However, the caliber of these new additions 
appear to give the staff the potential for increased effectiveness. 

The present staff organization appears to have three 
weaknesses: 



1. Associate Secretaries have so many responsibilities 
it is impossible for them to devote adequate time 
to each one. 



2. All but two of the professionals, along with the 
President of State Community College, report directly 
to the Executive Secretary. 

3. The small size of the professional staff limits its 
capacity to review current programs and to handle 
large projects itself. Because of this, the staff 
is forced to rely frequently on committees drawn 
from the various junior colleges. This often means 
long delays in completion. 

The staff professionals do an efficient job in fulfilling 
their responsibilities such as processing new programs or apportion- 
ment claims.* However, progress on longer term projects is too slow. 



The IJCB staff has started use management by objectives in 
FY 1973. Each professional lists his objectives in accordance 
with Board and staff priorities on a quarterly basis. At the 
end of each quarter progress in achieving the objectives ^n 
reviewed. 



For example, the Associate Secretary for Research and MIS told us 
he has devoted all his time to MIS and has spent almost no time 
on research. He has even been handicapped in development of MIS 
by changes in information requirements, computer breakdowns and 
lack of staff. His only assistant is one secretary. 

Even on a small staff, it is unusual for seven of nine 
professionals to report directly to the chief executive. A more 
normal organizational structure would have three positions report- 
ing directly to him. 

One such position could be responsible for budgeting, 
financial information, statistical reporting, facilities, and 
master planning. Another might oversee instructional programs, 
public service prograias, recognition, interinstitutional cooper- 
ation, research and student services. The third position would be 
responsible for operation of East St. Louis SCC. 

Along with the neater organizational lines, more 
authority should be delegated downward than is now the case. The 
chief executive would then spend less time on lower level problems 
and detail work and would be free to devote himself more Co the 
problems of coordinating public junior co^'eges as a system. 

The staff has attempted to solve its problem of limited 
personnel by using the conmittee approach. An example of the 
effectiveness of this approach is the development of the IJCB 
"Uniform Accounting Manual." Development started in 1966 and 
was finally completed in 1972 or six years from inception to 
completion. During the six years the project has had three 
coordinators. The 1972 edition is an excellent accounting manual 
in the professional opinion of our staff. However, as a result of 
the delay, much junior college accounting data for the period 1966 
to 1972 is inconsistent and unreliable. 

Concerned administrators in the junior colleges must be 
informed and consulted about important changes affecting them. But 
the length of time the committee approach requires to finish a 
project argues against its overuse. The current state of the junior 
college system suggests that time is of the essence in coordinating 
and planning activities for the system statewide. Adequate staff 
and resources for the IJCB are essential. In various areas, 
advisory committees representing interested parties are appropriate, 
but the committees should be a reasonable size and the primary 
responsibility should rest with the IJCB staff. 
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Strengthening the staff. We recommend that the IJCB receive funds in 
FY 1974 for several new positions. The specific positions and 
salaries should be determined by the IJCB but the areas of inter- 
institutional cooperation and coordination, program and plans evalua- 
tion, the Management Information System, and internal research 
capabilities seem the most important. 

We also recommend the IJCB employ a junior college student 
or students to provide messenger service for the staff. High 
priced professionals now have to run office errands. Cost of a part- 
time messenger would be nominal. 

Management Information SystCT! The Associate Secretary for Research 
and MIS toJd us the system is in a very early stage of development. 
Although that development is a high Board priority, present plans 
are to achieve it incrementally over the next four to five years 
using the committee approach mentioned earlier. At present only 
the part of the system that collects data for payment of claims 
is even partially implemented. The staff has no systems analyst 
or programmer and must rely on outside sources. The budget is 
limited, only about $24,000 being requested in FY 1974. 

It is unrealistic to expect very rapid and effective 
progress in developing such a large system with limited personnel 
and resources and reliance on periodic committee meetings. We 
recommend the necessary funds be made available to develop the MIS 
as soon as possible. The development would probably require use 
of outside experts for software work, but central responsibility 
should remain in the IJCB staff. The staff should get cost proposals 
from several firms so that adequate funds can be included in the 
FY 1974 IJCB budget. If a comprehensive professional effort is not 
made on the Management Information System now, it is unlikely that 
the kind of data base necessary for a truly coordinated junior 
college system will exxst in this decade. It is unlikely, too, 
the IJCB staff will have the kind of solid, comparable information 
essential if it is to assume its responsibilities for evaluating 
and integrating the plans and programs of the four dozen community 
colleges. 

Revision of Standards and Criteria. The IJCB staff is currently 
revising the ''Standards and Criteria'' for public junior colleges. 
The staff originally hoped to have a rough draft by November but 
is now attempting to have the draft ready for the January 1973 
Board meeting. 



We reviewed a draft of the first chapter on recognition 
of public junior colleges. Unless the proposed IJCB procedure for 
on-gomg review and updating of campus master plans is carried out 
with unprecedented vigor, we are skeptical that the reconmended 
revisions will be much more than the minimal licensing process 
IJCB recognition has been to date. (For more on this, see 
Chapter XIV.) 

Administrat ion of State Conmunity College. The IJCB acts as the 
district board of trustees for the State Community College of East 
St. Louis. Serious doubts about the operation and effectiveness of 
this institution have been raised by statistical evidence, audit 
reports and a management study. (See Appendix 36.) 

We recommend an in-depth study of this operation be under- 
taken by an appropriate legislative body. 

Furthermore, we recommend that the IJCB request for FY1974 
for a $500,000 increase in operating funds be denied and funding 
frozen at FY 1973 levels until an appropriate legislative body, such 
as the Legislative Audit Commission, indicates it is satisfied that 
financial and other irregularities have been corrected at SCC. 
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XII, ACADEMIC EFFECTIVENESS AND ADMINISTRATIVE QUALITY 

Administrators and instructors are important to the community 
college system^ but the system does not exist primarily for eithjr. It 
exists for the students and, indirectly, for all the people of Illinois. 
If it is not doing what it is supposed to be doing for them effectively, 
it is not a good system, no matter how efficiently it is managed. 

Central to planning for effectiveness as well as efficiency 
is the projection of demand or need for community college services. 
This is commonly cast in terms of student enrollfiix'^nt . 

Problems in forecasting . The projection of student enrollment in com- 
prehensive community colleges is somewhat trickier than it is in senior 
institutions, for several reasons: 



1. Community colleges should serve a more heterogeneous 
age group, thus, projections of ''college-age"* popula- 
tion are less helpful. 

2. Intrastate migration *ill have a greater impact on 
community colleges, which have geographic districts. 

3. Community colleges should be able to offer new 
courses and programs more quickly to meet emergent 
local needs. 



4. Community college enrollment is more closely tied 
to short-term local economic trends, expecially in 
occupational programs. 



These problems are far from insuperable. Demogra|^ic data 
are not only generally available but also rather reliable and unambig- 
uous. So even if a community college does serve a heterogeneous popula- 
tion, it should be possible to identify with some precision lAidi pro- 
grams will attract which persons, and targets can be set on that basis. 

Similarly, intrastate migration is not random behaviour either. 
Research indicates that althou^ individual family migrations are not 
always conomically rational in the purest sense, general trends are 
usually reasonable and predictable. 

The third and fourth items above are less easily handled. 
Careful on-going institutional researdi can help to identify community 
needs, and intelligent contingency planning can help keep the institu- 
tion prepared for sudden shifts. 
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Enrollment and planning. Both long-range plans such as capital develop- 
ment and shorter-range plans such as faculty hiring are closely tied to 
student enrollment projections. State aid under the present formula is 
tl'nn^^"?^ ^i''''' ^^"^"^ Assembly on the basis of enrollment projec- 

™« quality of such projections will directly affect both the 
efficiency and the effectiveness of the system as a whole. 

Aggregate IJCB projections for State aid purposes are generally 
not too inaccurate, since differences among districts tend to cancel 
each other out. But the IJCB does not hire instructors, and statewide 
projections are of little use in planning capital construction for a 
given campus. 

Individual campus estimates made in 1971 of Fall 1972 enroll- 
""^J^ ,nl\^'!*^ ""^^^ °^ accuracy (see Appendix 37). Waubonsee esti- 
vllt\ , '^^^^"""^ and enrolled 3915, a remarkably accurate projection. 
Kankakee's estimate, on the other hand, was over 50% in error, since 
3500 were estimated and 5277 enrolled. 

(The magnitude of this discrepancy is mitigated in a roundabout 

J ^a^.^^^'l ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^8"" published the same day, Decem- 

ber 6, 1972, shows Kankakee headcount as 3391. Still another IJCB table 
of December 6 gives the figure as 3354. Total Kankakee Fall 1972 enroll- 
raep , according to a report issued by the University of Illinois, is 1630. 

IJr® reports variously list statewide headcount as 182,936; 

.17,668; and 181,143. The University of Illinois report lists 176,103. 
All these figures are reported as actual headcount and not proiec^^ions 
or estimates.) • f j - 

Implications of Enrollment . Despite the unreliability of individual 
campus projectioii3, statewide forecasts are fairly accurate. Of course, 
the longer in advance they are made, the less accurate they can be ex- 
pected to be. 

Community college headcount enrollment is presently only 
30,000 below the level projected for FY 1976, according to a current 
IBHE report. However, enrollment is leveling off. The IJCB is project- 
ing only about a five percent increase for FY 1974. The same IBHE study 
estimated that Illinois senior institutions, public and private, will 
have about 20,000 available spaces in 1976. Thus, if student mobility 
were perfect, many baccalaureate students could be placed directly into 
senior institutions by 1976. (This assumes that the percentage of high 
sdiool graduates who enter post-secondary institutions remains as stable 
as it has since uic 1950s.) 



Student mobility is not perfect, of course--nearly three- 
fourths of the students we surveyed said they were attending their 
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ccHomunity college because of proximity to home and low cost. An en- 
hanced scholarship program might enable some of this transfer to occur. 

This along with the cost data presented earlier (See Chapter 
III), suggests two things: first, careful planning should precede 
additional higher education construction, since injudicious building 
could lead to severe underutilization of statewide higher education 
facilities through the 1980 's. Second, priority in building should be 
given to space for non-baccalaureate programs, and some effort should 
be made to place sotae of the coitmunity colleges' baccalaureate students 
in senior institutions. Recent action by the IBHE indicates a growing 
concern about this problem. 

Increasing productivity . In the meantime if temporary crowding occurs, 
it can and should be alleviated through increased productivity. New 
methods, including equivalency and proficiency testing, television 
courses and computer-assisted instruction^ can contribute to that end. 
Such methods also facilitate rapid adjustment in programs in the event 
of enrollment fluctuation or other environmental change. These methods 
are not yet being widely utilized in the community college system. 

The three-year degree and the "college without walls" approach 
are also important alternatives that should be pursued. It is something 
of an indictment of tradlcional higher education philosophy that Lincoln 
State University — the proposed college without walls--should be neces- 
saiy at all. The Lincoln State proposal implies that present post- 
secondary education delivery systems are so inflexible that they canno^ 
meet the needs of a large part of the population. The aims of Lincoln 
State University are unquestionably commendable, and the methods and 
techniques proposed are economical and efficient. However, it may not 
be necessary to establish yet another organizational unit, when exist- 
ing structures shouJ'. be sufficient to perform the mission. 

Multi-campus districts . In t\eir study for the Carnegie Commission 
Medsker and Tillery noted that 

Administrators, members of governing boards i and 
faculty members increasingly seek a model that will 
give each campus or college freedom to plan and 
operate in a manner that meets the peculiar needs of 
its own service area and at the same time, preserve 
such advantages as a sufficient tax base to equalize 
resources among campuses, the possibility of coordinat- 
ing the educational program for the district and the 
adiievement of economies from centralized services. 

Medsker and Tillery indicate that an efficient community college should 
have between 2,000 and 5,000 PTE students. Yet 21 of the 48 Illinois 
community colleges are currently operating below 2,000 PTE and many 
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not projected to attain that level in the foreseeable future. Some 
sdiools actually face stagnant or declining enrollment. 

The multi-campus community college district is a promising 
approach to increasing productivity. Two or more small or otherwise 
inefficient districts could be consolidated under one administration 
and could share faculty and expensive capital facilities. The approach 
should be seriously studied, especially by districts whose population 
or tax base is small. *^ *^ 

Unfortunately, talk of consolidation or redistricting is 
threatening to sane administrators, trustees, and citizens. There is 
a highly developed sense of territoriality in some community colleges; 
in other cases, "imperialism" would not be too strong a word to apply. 
One district, among the most poorly run in the state, seems to regard 
territorial expansion as the solution to its problems. There is com- 
petition for the territory in the west central portion of the state 
and for the area around Decatur. 

Established districts may have some advantage in this com- 
petition. One official in a school district located between Decatur 
and Springfield said he would prefer his district to affiliate with 
Lincoln Land "because it's a going operation." This suggests that the 
consolidation of the Decatur district, and other such small and sur- 
rounded districts, with established colleges in the vicinity might be 
advisable. 



The -deadline for all areas of the state to be in a cammvnity 
college district is August 1, 1974. Particularly in sparsely settled 
areas of the state, muUi-canpus districts could be a vehicle to achie/e 
this. To encourage the idea, IJCB and IBHE should be much more selec- 
tive in approving capital projects. 

Short-term controls . The IJCB has the formal authority to disapprove 
new programs. However, there appears to be uncertainty about whether 
it can withdraw recognition of existing programs as a deterrent to i. ip- 
lication and overexpansion. While the threat of nonrecognition is some- 
times used with new programs, the IJCB has never withdrawn recognition 
from an existing program on those grounds. The abolition of obsolete 
courses and the paring of obsolescent ones has been largely a matter of 
district discretion. 



In our survey of administrators, we found very few who had 
specific criteria for introducing or eliminating courses or programs. 
Even those who had criteria mentioned only in-district considerations 
ai.w did not suggest that they considered duplication of programs in 
adjacent districts. 
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One college president said: 

We have tried to operate on the basis of the 
intent of the Junior College law that calls for 
cooperation of districts in sparsely populated 
areas by providing high cost programs only at one 
center in a given region. This, however, we have 
found is working to our disadvantage in that we 
have initiated only those occupational programs 
that did not exist in the area at the time, and 
have sent our students who want other hi^ly 
specialized programs to other districts when 
such programs are offered. However, since we 
initiated several such programs, both the State 
Junior College Board and the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation have approved the same high cost programs 
that we had initially started in other immediately 
adjacent districts. 

Flexibilit y and faculty . Sometimes the nature of the faculty reward 
structure makes it more difficult to maintain flexibility in dropping 
unnecessary courses or programs and in other productivity-enhancing 
measures . 



Frequently, particularly in tnose districts which have 
faculty unions, workload in terms of contact hours is limited to an 
educationally inefficient level. (See Chapter IX) Further, tenure 
introduces rigidity in educational programs. If an obsolete or dupli- 
cative program is taught mostly by tenured faculty, it is generally 
more difficult to do away with the program because of the fixed facult 
cost. 



One way of mitigating both the rigidity and the expense of 
unrealistic faculty reward structures is to make greater use of para- 
professionals and junior professionals, including graduate students 
from nearby senior institutions. Although some administrators expressed 
misgivings about the use of graduate teaching assistants, others reported 
that they had had good experiences with them. It seans likely that 
careful screening and orientation can help to assure teaching quality. 



New techniques, including television, computer-assisted in- 
struction, open laboratories, and developmental learning centers, can 
also be helpful in reducing cost while enhancing flexibility. While 
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initially expensive, they :nay be less costly than tenured faculty in 
the long run. Because the nature of the community college clientele 
may demand more intensive faculty inputs, such devices as these may 
help the colleges to provide fuller services more economically. Very 
few community colleges are utilizing them. 

Cost comparison . These structural factors differ around the state, and 
presumably have some impact on costs and effectiveness. It would thus 
seem to be highly desirable to be able to measure costs and effective- 
ness across campuses. Costs are compiled and reported annually in the 
IJCB's unit cost analysis. The statewide average cost per credit hour 
was $48.82 in FY 1971, with individual districts ranging from $38.42 
at Illinois Eastern to $93.25 at East St. Louis. Among the older schools, 
Morton was hij^est at $61.76, followed by Kaskaskia at $60.05. Occupa- 
tional and baccalaureate unit costs are displayed in ^pendices 2 and 20. 

We were frequently cautioned against using these comparative 
cost data to conyare costs. Districts were aqpparently permitted to 
classify almost any course in almost tny reasonable category. A Child 
Psychology course might be counted in or.e district as a nursing course and 
in another as a baccalaureate transfer course. 

We were assured by the IJCB that the ambiguities would be 
cleared up when its management information system went to HEGIS (Higjier 
Education General 'nformation System) codes, and by district officials 
that HEGIS codes are not appropriate for community colleges and so would 
not clear up anything. 

Even if cost measures were comparable, effectiveness measures 
are probably not. Programmed learning and behavioral-objective approaches, 
for example, give rather clear and presumably ccwnparable data, but most 
campuses are not using them in the courses for whch they may be appro- 
priate. (These methods could be useful, for instance, in skill-trainfng 
courses and in developmental programs.) Whatever approach is used, scmie 
means of describing effectiveness must be devised. 

Developmental programs present a problem all their own. Be- 
cause many students do not wish to be classed as "remedial" or "develop- 
mental," some administrations have gone to great lengths to disguise thj 
nature of such courses. They have succeeded in concealing reality from 
themselves and were unable to provide us with rather elementary data on 
such courses in their districts. 

In any case, at virtually every campus we visited or heard fr^m, 
w were told that this campus couldn't be compared with any of the others 
because its mission was different, or its organization was different, or 
its community was different. These differences are real and significant. 
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Granting that such diversity is what makes these institutions 
truly "community colleges," and that the system needs to permit innova- 
tion and experimentation, there is still a need for a uniform reporting 
system. Campuses may organize themselves in any reasonable way for their 
own purposes, but they must also be prepared to report to the state on 
their operations in a standard way. The cost of the uniform reporting 
systems may be reckoned as the price of maintaining local autonomy and 
receiving state support. 

Is more better? No one has yet presented a satisfactox. :quation which 
relates educational inputs to outputs in a specific way, so that a 
statement mi^t be made about how mudi difference in educational quality 
would come about from a given change in resources. This does not mean, 
however, that the usual assumption of educators that "more is better" 
cannot be examined. 

Appendix 38 was compiled for a sample of eight districts, four 
above and four below the State median equalized assessed valuation per 
FTE student. The districts were ranked from hijji to low by dimension 
(Column 1), and from higji to low in unit cost per FTE (Column 2). Columns 
1 and 2 are drawn from IJCB pid)li cations. Columns 3 and 4 are the ranks 
from high to low of grade-point average and retention rate among trans- 
fers at public four-year institutions (from Appendix 1 ) and Column 5 
is the ranking by percentage of students passing the State Registered 
Nursing examination on first testing in 1972 (from Appendix 17). Column 
7 is the ratio of occupational graduates employed in fields related to 
their course work to degrees and certificates granted in 1972 (from 
Appendix 15) . ^ 

Of course, unit costs — our measure of input — are indicative 
only of gross expenditure. They are determined for each district by the 
mix and quality of resources, regional price differences, and differences 
in management and instructional technique. Output measures are not hard 
and fast either. Differences in performance may fleet differences in 
program priorities among campuses, as well as real quality differences. 
None of these were controlled for in this sample. Rudimentary as this 
exercise admittedly is, however, it provides no evidence that gross level 
of expenditure is related to output quality. This suggests that something 
else may help to explain quality differences. 

Administrative leadership . The quality of campus executive leadership 
varies greatly in the colleges we visited. Some administrations were 
stressing resource conservation, peiiiaps at the expense of educational 
leadership. Others were at the opposite extreme, engaging in "innova- 
tion" and "experimentation" with no clear way of evaluating results or 
accounting for resources. Still others were simply stagnant, complying 
narrowly with laws and regulations. There were a few, such as at the 
College of DuPage, who were combining educational innovation with strong 
institutional researdi. 
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Intelligent use of new techniques is often attributable to the 
personality of the responsible administrator or faculty member. Human 
Potential Seminars are conducted at Illinois Central College, for example, 
at the instigation of one administrator; an effective in-service train- 
ing program for teachers without degrees at Spoon River is largely the 
work of the Dean of Vocational and Technical Education. 

Some schools are apparently reluctant to initiate anything 
unusual. This, too, is usually attributable to the administrative style 
of campus officials. Others are generally innovation-minded. DuPage, 
with its "cluster colleges," iz a good example. Other kinds of innova- 
tion around the state range from the unique building design of Lake Land 
to the DuPage Disaster Task Force, a hi^ly unusual community service 
project. Behavioral objectives are used in all courses at Kankakee, 
and in all developmental courses at William Rainey Harper; the PLATO 
computer-assisted instruction system is used at Malcolm X. 

Planning and institutional research . A close correspondence seemed to 
emerge between campuses which were successful, using the effectiveness 
measures we adopted, and those which were well-managed and could clearly 
identic their programs and program objectives. The quality of planning 
in the districts varied as widely as the quality of overall administra- 
tion, and usually in the same direction. 

Campuses with a good plan for researching community demand and 
a well-planned, flexible administrative structure, were better able to 
meet emergent local needs with short courses and special projects. 
Districts that^have a firm knowledge of which elements of the target 
population are being served by which programs generally showed up better 
on the measures of effectiveness we employed. 

Overall, though, institutional research among community col- 
leges is Inadequate. Only three districts had IR programs which amounted 
to as much as one-tenth of a percent of FY 1971 operating expense. Des- 
pite this mini'^al effort and the obvious need, campus chief executives 
responded to our survey by ranking IR in the bottom half of their prior- 
ities. (See Appendix 5.) Half of them ranked it ei^th or lower. How- 
ever, five presidents ranked IR first. 

The apparent lack of effort and interest in IR makes evaluation 
of effectiveness very difficult. It seems to be yet another area in 
which inter-district cooperation could be helpful. Districts could 
easily share personnel and information. This would aid in producing 
research whidi is not only comparable across districts, but relatively 
economical. The IJCB will request money this year for categorical 
grants for inter-institutional cooperation projects. Joint IR efforts 
could be funded in this way, or through a separate categorical program 
specifically for institutional research. 



IR in non -baccalaureate programs > Follow-up studies of occupational 
graduates, general studies students, and non- continuing (dropout) stu- 
dents are particularly difficult. Baccalaureate graduates, after all, 
usually go on to pi4)lic senior institutions in Illinois, where their 
progress can be monitored. Those who attend other senior instituticms 
can often be traced through transcript requests. 

Other students are more difficult to trace, and their success 
or satisfacticm may be harder to measure. This often leads to low 
response rates on follow-up surveys. Sometimes the follow-up survey 
instruments themselves are incomplete or are slanted so that it is 
difficult to give an unfavorable response. 

One study employed the device of tracing former students 
through their parents. Since permanent addresses are part of student 
records, this resulted in higher response rates and may also have in- 
creased the reliability of the information received. 

Master planning . The IJCB has instructed all community colleges in the 
system to develop master plans. Each master plan will include a des- 
cription of the present situation of the college and its c(Mranunity, and 
a projection of needs and programs for three and five years in the 
future. Each plan will also describe a design for evaluating the suc- 
cess of the college in attaining its goals, and the procedures to be 
followed for future plan revisions. 

Given the present primitive state of institutional research 
among Illinois -community colleges, it is difficult to see how high 
quality master plans can emerge. Several of those we have seen 
verified this misgiving. Nonetheless, it is imperative that good campus 
master plans be generated as a basis for a State master plan. 

r 

In its ideal form, the J^^^us master plan would be updated 
every year to present the current year*s budget in the framework of the 
campus long range plan. Properly prepared, implemented, and monitored, 
master plans could become the basis for IJCB program coordination and 
budget review. 
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XIII, INTERDISTRICT COOPERATION AND STATEWIDE COORDINATION 



If the IBHE's Master Plan III of 1971 has a single theme, 
it is the necessity for and the benefits of inter-institutional 
cooperation, consortia and divisions of labor. The importance of 
such programs to the Illinois higher education system is suggested 
by passages from the plan such as the following: 

A Collegiate Common Market is one mechanism for the 
operation of the integrated system. It does not 
suggest that individual colleges and universities 
yield their local and particular distinctions. 
In fact, it is the considerable diversity among 
Illinois institutions that make the State an 
attractive arena for an operative common market. 
The fact that different institutions do different 
things well and no institution does all things 
superlatively makes it appropriate to develop one 
educational marketplace among the many campuses. 
Inherent to the common market concept is the 
diminution of traditional barriers among the 
institutions. It can also be the vehicle for 
the university without walls pattern. . . . 
Ideally, the student in the Illinois integrated 
system .... would have access to the resources 
of the entire system. The quality of his experience 
would be appreciably enhanced • . . . , by 
exposure to a thoroughly comprehensive system. 

Among the areas suggested for cooperation were: faculty sharing, 
inter-library loans, audio-visual pools and closed circuit 
television, intercollegiate class attendance privileges, joint 
purchasing and use of expensive equipment, common group insurance, 
cooperative supplies purchasing, and shared computer time. 

The General Assembly indicated its approval of this 
direction by passing the Higher Education Cooperation Act of 1972 
and appropriating $350,000 for inter-institutional cooperation 
projects in FY 1973. Programs recommended for approval by the 
IBHE staff range from $8,000 for five schools to establish a 
comprehensive consortium to $18,000 for two schools who wish to 
set up a music program. 
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Community college progress > One and a half years after Master Plan 
III, there is not as much progress as there could be on inter- 
institutional cooperation among public community colleges. IBHE 
issued a report in July 1972 listing a numbet of cooperative 
programs which institutions have reported. Our teams inquired 
about these, and found that there was less substance to their than 
the report indicated. At one campus, for example, none of the 
administrators we spoke with had ever heard of a police science 
program in which they were reported to be cooperating with an 
adjacent district. 

There is no mechanism to encourage meaningful inter- 
district cooperation. The IJCB and the IBHE have the nominal 
power to disapprove duplicative programs. They have rarely 
done this, though, and once the overlapping programs are in place, 
the colleges are given State aid for every credit hour. 

Statewide community college organizations do not seem 
equipped to perform the coordination function. The Council of 
Presidents has no staff to conduct ongoing work in this area. 
The presidents do not devote much of their meeting time to specific 
inter-district cooperation; they focus usually on other issues of 
general concern. 

The Trustees Association functions mostly as an interface 
with the General Assembly. However, since its members are the ones 
who must face the financial problems, the group is more likely to 
favor cooperative efforts which cut costs without reducing services. 
While the organization has no formal authority, it could serve as an 
important information conduit. 

Good signs. The multi-campus districts have apparently done an 
efficient job of allocating tasks among campuses, and there are 
some exemplary efforts beginning in other districts. The com- 
munity colleges of the northwest Chicago suburbs, including Harper, 
Elgin, McHenry, Lake County, and Oakton, have established an 
informal consortium for program development. The group did not 
report any definitive divisions of labor, but two of the schools 
(McHenry and Lake County) cross-catalog some courses. Highland, 
Sauk Valley, and Rock Valley have developed seme divisions of 
labor, in such areas as data processing, mechanical technology, and 
nursing. Kaskaskia sends its practical nursing students to Rend 
Lake, in exchange for Rend Lake's registered nursing students. 
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These efforts should be encouraged, as should even more 
ambitious ones, such as the Southern Illinois Collegiate Common 
Market, including Rend Lake, Logan, Shawnee, Southeastern, and 
SIU Carbondale, which has the potential to be a very productive 
consortium. 

Cooperation with other educational entities. There are several 
other kinds of organizations with who resource-sharing arrangements 
have been worked ouw. The most obvious case is that of the public 
senior institutions. Articulation between these subsystems is 
important to baccalaureate students for transfer purposes, of 
course (See Chapter III), but others can benefit as well. At 
Highland a University of Illinois Cooperative Extension Service 
office cooperates with the community college in two agriculature 
courses, which are in modules so that either baccalaureate or 
occupational students can take advantage of them. 

High schools. Cooperation with high schools in identifying student 
needs is improving. SeVi^ral colleges are, periodically surveying 
high school students in connection with their program planning and 
making the results available to high school counselors. However, 
well over half of the faculty members responding to our survey 
indicated that articulation with high schools regarding the 
remedial needs of students was inadequate; a need seems to exist 
in that area. 

Divisions of labor with high schools in adult and continu- 
ing education are increasing as well. The total OSPI budget for the 
adult education area is $14.5 million this year, of which $9.5 
million is federal money. It is distributed on the basis of proposals 
submitted. When a community college and a secondary school submit a 
proposal for a joint program, the college is usually named administrator 
of the grant. The responsible OSPI division watches out for duplicative 
programs and recommends cooperation to the entities involved. Programs 
which seem to be effective are left in the high schools, and slowly 
phased into the community colleges. One such case was recently 
resolved in Decatur. 

This State level check apparently does not extend to 
checking nearby community college programs prior to approving a grant 
for a secondary school district, although OSPI officials say they ask 
the school district to do so. OSPI funded programs are in existence 
in the Danville, Black Hawk, Chicago, McHenry, and Thornton districts, 
among others. 



In order to improve communication with local school 
districts, community college administrators should meet regularly 
and frequently with school district officials. It may be 
necessary for the IJCB to mandate this to assure efficient use 
of State resources. 

Secondary vocational centers. These centers are dealt with in Chapter 
IV. There seems to be small justification for the existence of dupli- 
cative facilities. However, in some districts, such as Highland, admin 
istrators are attempting to merge their efforts. On the whole, coordi- 
nation at both the district and the State levels is limited and ineffec 
tive. 

Private colleges. Some community colleges have good relations with 
private schools in their districts. Kankakee offers all foreign 
language courses through Olivet Nazarene College. Organizational 
meeting of the purchasing coop initiated by several downstate colleges 
have been attended by representatives of Principia and Blackburn 
Colleges. Generally, though, the potential for cooperation with 
private colleges has not been explored. 

We are not aware of any case in which cooperative programs 
are carried out between a community college and a proprietary 
school. One reason is that scMne traditional administrators regard 
such schools as undesirable. One president said that if occupational 
students wanted to take only technical courses and no general education 
courses, "Let them go to a commercial business school." This attitude, 
which is not uncommon, is in direct opposition to the position of 
virtually all involved State agencies, which are pressing for an 
increase in certificate and other short-course occupational programs. 
In any case, some proprietary schools appear to be effective 
institutions, and some sharing of resources might be worked out with 
them. 

The "comprehensive" community college system. If community college 
presidents are asked why they do not engage ih cooperative programs 
or divisions of labor with adjacent districts, the response is 
often, "Since we are supposed to be a comprehensive community college, 
we must offer a broad selection of courses to meet whatever our local 
demand is." In light of the scarcity of State and local financial 
resources, a redefinition of "comprehensiveness" is overdue. 

Comprehensiveness must be an attribute of the system 
as a whole, or at most of regional subsystems. It is undeniable 
that the people of Illinois are entitled to access to such a com- 
prehensive system, but there is no necessity for each campus to be 
"comprehensive . " 
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Obstacles to cooperation, A few of the obstacles to cooperation and 
statewide coordination are at the local level. Some administrators 
are anxious to protect and expand their own colleges. 

State agencies scnnetimes seem motivated by similar 
attitudes, each guarding its ovm prerogatives and domain, sometimes 
to the detriment of efficiency and effectiveness. 

There are several legal and structural situations which 
operate to impede cooperation, especially in the matter of student 
inter-district mobility. The mandatory charge-back system is one 
such. The provision (Section 103-17 of the Public Junior College Act), 
that first preference for available program space must be given to 
in-district students also acts to encourage districts to set up 
duplicative programs. 

For example, if Sauk Valley had a nursing program which 
was full, it would have to turn down all out -of -district students. 
This would provide an incentive to an adjacent district, say Rock 
Valley, to begin its own program, especially since the charge-back 
rate at Sauk Valley is $33.66, compared to $13.44 at Rock Valley. 
This effect is particularly unfortunate, since the filled programs 
tend to be health-related occupational ones, which are very 
expensive. 

The inability of the Scholarship Commission to grant 
stipends to pai:,t-time students is another impediment. If travel 
expenses could be reimbursed, for instance, cooperation among the 
larger geographic districts downstate could proceed without closing 
off access to students. Variable tuition rates, presently illegal, 
might be used both to improve accessibility and facilitate inter- 
district mobility. 

Possible cooperative efforts. Some steps are possible now; cross- 
cataloging — so that students at one college can get credit for 
courses taken at another — has been mentioned earlier. Joint 
appointment of faculty should be explored as well. If each of two 
or three districts has little demand for a specific course or 
program, a "circuit- riding" instructor could be employed. 

Besides moving students or moving faculty, there is 
another approach — moving the information. Books and audio-visual 
materials can be shared; television, videotape and PLATO courses 
can readily move across district lines. Some programs of this kind 
are being discussed, but almost none are operational. 
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Incentives and .«n.t^».e would be ideal if districts would 

w„^^ .V^i^ voluntary movement should be strongly encouraa^i 
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XIV, STATE STRUCTURE, CURRENT AND FlfTURE 

The present State structure for dealing with public community 
colleges and their programs is fragmented. Authorities and responsi- 
bilities are scattered throu^out several agencies. The "system" is 
not a system, but a loose confederation of state and local entities with 
no one taking responsibility for overall coordination. 

Illinois Junior College Board . The IJCB has until recently acted pri- 
marily as an advocate for the community colleges and a pipeline for 
funds. Its present guidelines, while generally good, have been so mini- 
mally enforced that they are not likely to encourage development of a 
quality comnuidty college system. 

As indicated in Chapter XI, the IJCB staff seems to realize this, 
and the standards are being revised. We reviewed a draft of the first 
chapter of the revised rules and regulations, whidi deals with state 
recognition. The chapter lists four requirements for the recognition of 
a coranunity college. 

First, the college must submit and gain IJCB approval of a 
campus master plan by July I each year. Master planning and its impli- 
caticms will be discussed later. This provision, properly overseen by 
an augmented IJCB staff, can be instrumental in establishing state coor- 
dination while retaining local flexibility. 

Second, each campus must certify every year that it is in 
caiq)liance with all the State rules and regulations currently in effect, 
and must file with the IJCB a copy of local policies and procedures which 
relate to St.ate rules. After initial recognition, this provision is 
foreseen as entailing only a nominal annual updating. It seems to have 
been written in an attempt to assure some degree of compliance with the 
rules and regulations without the necessity of field visits by IJCB 
staff. It is unlikely to be a useful indicator of the junior colleges* 
actual performance. 

The third requirement is that each campus must submit all IJCB 
management information system data by the deadlines established by the 
Board. The penalty is automatic suspension of recognition (and thus of 
State aid) from the deadline date until the date the delinquent report 
is received. This provision is necessary if the IJCB is to be able to 
report to the IBHE and the General Assembly in a timely fashion. How- 
ever, deadline dates must be established after consultation with caotpus 
officials to insure that deadlines are not unreasonable. 

The final provision for State recognition is that the caucus 
must be accredited by the Commission on Colleges and Universities of 
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the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. We 
have reviewed the North Central guidelines. They are rather unspecific 
and generally undemanding. In some cases North Central guidelines have 
led directly to duplication. Malcolm X College, for example, was 
JZ'thf North Central to maintain its own library less than a mile 
Illinois °" Chicago Circle campus of the University of 

It appears preferable for the IJCB to take a more active role 
in tne recognition process, and we have made our recommendation that 
the staff be increased with that in mind. 

yhe Illinois Board of Highe r Education . The IBHE and its staff have a 
nara time thinking ot junior colleges as institutions of higher education, 
perhaps feeling that community colleges hwe an unpromising future. The 
IBHE seems committed to the implementation of Lincoln State University in 
preference to trying to work out something within the framework of exist- 
ing systems Several IBHE staff suggested to us that the conBunity col- 
leges should be the responsibility of OSPI. 

The phrase "higher education" is probably causing some of this 
attitudinal problem. "Higher education" calls up pictures of ivied 
walls and abstruse discussions of great issues. This image is a bit dis- 
sonant with an automobile mechanics course or a developmental reading 
lab. Perhaps all "post-secondary" institutions should be called iust 
that. 
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(In a related vein, it will be noted that we have used "com- 
munity college" and "junior college" more or less interchangeably in 
this report. "Junior college" is a somewhat infelicitous phrase, which 
ties the institutions subliminally to the baccalaureate transfer func- 
tion. These institutions should be called "cranmunity colleges" if in- 
deed they cannot just be called "colleges.") 

OSPI. The relations between OSPI and the community colleges are mostly 
in the field of adult and cwitinuing education, federal funds for which 
are routed through OSPI. An OSPI official indicated that there was no 
strong objection to ha»ring community colleges take over a large part of 
the adult and craitinuing education responsibility, as long as OSPI re- 
tained the funding authority. 

Division of Vocational and Technical Education . VocTec is a polished- 
looking operation with the potential to exert powerful control through 
Its evaluation and funding mechanisms. Much of its evaluative work is 
not yet of the highest quality, however. TTie agency may be .ore concerned 
With expansion than integration, as evidenced by its apparent failure 
to actively pursue cooperation between Secondary Area Vocational Centers 
and the community colleges. 

The Bureau of the Budget. BoB has one staff analyst assigned to community 
colleges. He lias little real power, since the operating budjfet is not 
under the control of the Governor. BoB officials are aware that community 
colleges cost more here than in other states (see Chapter III) and are 
skeptical about the system's effectiveness. 
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Community college attitudes . Local district officials often expressed 
the feeling that they aro being harassed by data requests; they objected 
to being asked to recast the same data in several different forms for 
each of the agencies to which they report. 

Further, each agencv .rs divided the State into service regions 
irfiich are almost never coterminoc»s. A college could be in OSPI Region X 
and Voc Rehab Region Y, but two of its feeder hi^i school districts 
could be in OSPI Region Y and Voc Rohab Region X, necessitating another 
set of reports. 

The confusion over channels of authority and communicaticm 
often resolves itself into an attitude among college administrators 
that they are really responsible only ro their local board and that the 
State owes them 50% support but otherwise should leave them alone. This 
attitude is not likely to be conducive to the establishment of a fiilly 
integrated State post-secondary education network. 

The complexity faced by State agencies in dealing with community 
colleges is illustrated by the response to an IBHE attempt to discover 
ways of saving money. The Board requested all pid>lic colleges and uni- 
versities to identify their hi^est and lowest priority programs with 
the ultimate intent of reducing State support by 15%. 

Some comnunity college administrators complied. Most who did 
also pointed out that other approaches to economizing would more ap- 
propriate for junior colleges. (The nature of State siq>port fcr those 
institutions, a'flat grant per credit hour, would make it appear that 
the only way to save the State money is to reduce academic programs and 
therebv lose students.) 

Other administrator 3 suggested only insignificant cuts or 
offered to study the matter further. The trustees at one school voted 
not to comply, and other schools also refused, many asserting that such 
a cut would violate the intent of the General Assembly in setting up 
comprehensive community colleges. One president took the occasion to 
ask for a 15% increase i n State aid. 

Budget procedures . The community college budget and funding process 
further exemplifies the need for system integration. A community college 
makes up its own budget, which is approved by the local trustees. The 
IJCB reviews the budget, as does IBHE, but neither can make cuts, except 
n^ere previously unapproved whole programs appear. BoB reviews the 
IJCB budget, but cannot do anything except comment since the IBHE is 
not responsible to the Governor. 
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State aid to community colleges is based on a flat grant per 
credit hour irrespective of the desirability of the program or the effi- 
ciency of the campus.* In other words, the State is paying for programs 
over which it has almost no control. 

All deliberate speed . The post-secor .tion system in Illinois 

must become an integrated network. Nu. . xy is it uneconomical and in- 
efficient for resources to be wasted on duplicative programs, but the 
fragmentation of skills and information throughout the State may lead 
to the danger that mediocrity rather than excellence will be fostered. 

The emergence of the Lincoln State concept and the technical 
capability to reach large numbers of potential students through tele- 
vision and other outreach mechanisms strongly suggest that a highly 
effective education network can be established even within the limitations 
of present facilities, if resources are used wisely. 

Alternative structures . The patchwork nature of post-secondary education 
in Illinois is unlikely to be resolved by articulation conferences or 
lower-level divisions of labor, commendable as these are. Specific 
coordinative policies must be developed, either by the General Assenfcly 
or by an administrative agency with overall authority in the post- 
secondary realm. 

The Constitution of 1970 requires some reorganization of OSPI. 
Some experts suggest that the opportunity be taken to set up a consoli- 
dated education agency, with responsibility for kindergarten through 
graduate school* The model most often proposed is one which would in- 
cor;»orate under one governing board the functions presently performed 
by OSPI, IBHE, IJCB, the Board of Governors, the Board of Regents, the 
Trustees of SIU, the Trustees of the University of Illinois, the Depart- 
ment of Registration and Education, the Board of Vocational Education 
and Rehabilitation, the Illinois State Library, the Illinois State His- 
torical Library, and several others. 

This would establish one State executive with the overall res- 
ponsibility for coordinating programs and allocating resources to meet 
educational priorities. The principal disadvantage of such a structure 
is that it requires that an extremely capable and vigorous administrator 
be found to head the agency, an extremely difficult task. 

Even if the person heading the department were not all he 
should be, thouj^, the high visibility of the position would lead to pres- 
sure on the Governor or governing board to remove him. This is in marked 



* For a consideration of funding methods, see ''State Aid to Public Junior 
Colleges: Simulations of Alternative Distribution Methods, (Illinois 
Economic and Fiscal Commission: January 1973). 
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contrast to the present situation. Currently, if resources are raisallo- 
cated or programs not coordinated, no one can be held accountable. Res- 
ponsibility is widely diffused., and there is no specific pressure on 
anybody to do anything. 

Further, a unified structure would facilitate cooperation at 
the middle and lower levels even if the person at the top were somehow 
inadequate. If a dynamic leader were found for such a department, it 
could become a powerful instrument for the establishment and maintenance 
of an educational system of the hi^est quality. 

We found in the course of this study that the public community 
co^' ges can fill an important role in the educational system of Illinois, 
but only if they are properly managed at the local level and effectively 
coordinated at the State level. Statewide coordination is certainly 
lacking, and available data are too limited to permit the evaluation of 
individual district and campus effectiveness. The need for more precise 
State controls is clear. The most manageable way to approach the need 
pending a major restructuring is through the budget process. 

Relating policy needs to rescurce allocation . The present formula 
method for distributing State aid not only provides virtually no State 
oversight, but it also has a disequalizing effect--the wealthier dis- 
tricts get more money. (For a fuller discussion, see the lEFC report on 
alternative distribution methods.) The alternative approach to be 
employed depends on the values the General Assembly wishes to foster. 

Full State funding * Full State funding is, of course, an alternative 
method. This approach was recommended by an expert advisory committee 
in the formulation of the IBHE Master Plan I. It would greatly enhance 
State coordination capability, of ccmrse, but might well reduce local 
flexibility beneath a tolerable level. 

Program funding . Movement from credit hour to program funding leads to 
better control over duplicative programs, and provides a firmer justifi- 
cation for requiring effectiveness information from schools. A more 
equalizing formula, such as one which assured each district a certain 
level of revenue if it had a minimum tax and/or tuition rate, might then 
be used to distribute State aid up to some specified percentage of local 
program needs. 

Master planning . The master planning process holds some promise as an 
instrument for assuring State control with local initiative. Relating 
the annual budget to campus long-range plans and to a State master plan 
would facilitate true statewide program coordination. 
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Each campus is already required to submit a master plan to the 
IJCB by next spring. Elements in a good master plan should include: 

1. Description of the district, including socioeconomic 
levels, age and education levels, and current manpower 
and employment situation. 

2. Reasonably predictable future needs. 

3. Current ability of the college to meet present and 
future needs. 

4. Priority ranking of goals for future campus development. 

5. A series of plans, looking ten years, five years, three 
years, and one year into the future. 

6. A procedure for evaluating the college's success in 
meeting its long-range and short-range goals, including 
the mechanism to be used to revise the plan as the 
need arises. 

7. Specific proposals for immediate implementation, given 
resources likely to be available in the near term. 

8. Contingency plans, specifically describing what action 
will be taken if the actual future situation is the 
second or third most likely one, instead of the one 

on which the plan js premised. 

It is in contingency planning that most master plans are defi- 
cient. Intelligent contingency plans can eliminate much of the patching 
that goes on in crises. For example, a contingency plan should sug- 
gest what programs will be dropped if enrollment drops to a certain 
level, or ij[ enrollment increases. Similarly, it should describe the 
steps to be taken if a diange in the level of State support occurs. 

The local master plan would be tied to State resource 
allocation through the budget process. The district would present its 
budget in the framework of its long-range plan. The IJCB and the IBHE 
would review and revise it based on their knowledge of the college's 
past efficiency and effectiveness. The budget would also be considered 
in its relation -to current statewide priorities and the State master 
plan. 

State aid would be allocated on an equalizing basis up to scane 
specified percentage of the district budget as approved by the responsible 
State agencies. The district could overspend its ipproved budget to meet 
particular local priorities, but the whole cost of the overrun would have 
to be met with local revenues. 
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If the district, through efficient management, spent less 
than was budgeted, it would still receive the same State aid and could 
thus offer some relief to local taxpayers. Careful auditing and field 
visits would be required to insure that initial budgets were not being 
padded, or thai savings were not caused by a reduction in service level. 

Accounting for effectiveness could be achieved through 
a management-by-objectives system. The ccHmminity college would sii)mit 
with its budget a list of objectives for the year, and the criteria to 
be applied in evaluating its success in meeting those objectives. Each 
ca]iQ)us would then be assessed on the basis of its own stated objectives. 

ITie temptation to write simplistic or irrelevant objectives 
might overcome some administrations. Intelligent monitoring by the IJCB 
and its staff would thus be imperative. 

Organizational adjustments . For any new funding mechanism to succeed, 
careful pre-implementation planning is a necessity. Some restructuring, 
at both the state and local levels, would be needed. Thus it would pro- 
bably be at least FY 1975 before any new system could be fully opera- 
tional . 

Under the present system, the General Assembly has insuffi- 
cient control over the junior college system. Enhancing the General 
Assembly's control, howeve , implies increasing complexity. The res- 
ponsible committees may need to make some adjustments in order to re- 
tain the ability, to oversee the operation of the system under a revised 
funding method. The Bureau of the Budget, too, would have to restruc- 
ture somewhat to deal with a new budgeting procedure. 

The IBHE must beccnne more aware of and sensitive to the needs 
of the community colleges. At present, these institutions are not well 
integrated into the overall State post-secondary system. 

An absolute requirement for any system, even the present one, 
to be effective in promoting quality education is a strengthened IJCB. 
This is to imply not only an increase in staff--which we strongly recom- 
mend — but also a much more vigorous effort by the entire organization. 
The IJCB can serve the educational interests of the people of Illinois 
only if it is more willing than it has been to take positive action to 
coordinate the activities of the colleges, and if necessary to force 
compliance with State standards of procedure and performance. 



Implementation . Some of the alternatives posed in this report can be 
implemented rather quickly, while others require longer advance planning. 
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Because of the critical need for pre-implementation planning, it may be 
advisable to continue the present funding method through FY 1974. 

Moving frcHii the present credit-hour grant to a simple equal- 
izing grant could perhaps be done in FY 1974 with intensive preparation. 
The same may be true of shifting to a limited program-based method. 
These would be stopgaps at best. 

A master plan-budgeting system could be operational by FY 1975, 
if planning began fairly soon, since the master planning process is 
already under way. Full State funding, because of the radically dif- 
ferent structure required, would take perhaps a year longer--until FY 1976 
if enacted this year. 

The creation of a single agency responsible for all educational 
programs does not necessarily imply any particular method of funding 
junior colleges. In any case, such an agency could be created incremen- 
tally over a number of years. It could be operating by FY 1979 or 1980. 
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45 .45 


30.5B 


44.81 


525 


Joliet 


43.72 


34.70 


43.90 


40.54 


45.64 


55.02 


55.53 


526 


Lincoln Land 


31.36 


31.01 


39.15 


37.99 


43.12 


41.13 


52.77 


527 


Morton 


53.71 


51.56 


61.87 


63.91 


178.13 


67.58 


80.98 


528 


McHenry 


48.59 


40.50 


50.28 


48.89 


44.36 


53.60 


54.60 


529 


Illinois Eastern 
















529 


Lincoln Trail 


46.15 


42.49 


47.01 


44.92 


40.60 


41.40 


44.41 


529 


Olney Central 


29.52 


26. 3^* 


37.85 


30.93 


34.48 


25.76 


41.25 


529 


Wabash Valley 


31.21 


30.88 


38.48 


31.74 


37.16 


30.54 


32.64 


530 


John A. Logan 


44.95 


37.59 


42.52 


42.31 


45.03 


43.59 


48.66 


531 


Shawnee 


64.06 


54.36 


60.86 


64.09 


64.65 


114.55 


76.83 


532 


Lake County 


36.10 


36.23 


53.32 


41.24 


48.52 


51.58 


57.63 


533 


Southeastern 




30.42 


35.60 


29.47 


41.64 


30.43 


39.69 


534 


Spoon River 


52.97 


47.08 


46.42 


49.06 


55.10 


47.00 


82.05 


535 


Oakton 


84.50 


75.92 


99.01 


78.50 


93.48 


79.07 


102.58 


536 


Lewis and Clark 
















601 


East St. Louis 


90.28 


78.68 


88.17 


97.05 


82.00 


130.14 


94.27 


Cost/credit hr. for whole system 


39.36 


39.36 


45.27 


45.60 


49.72 


52.39 


56.07 


Cost/credit hr. for public 
















universities (lower division]* 


41.86 


24.10 


32.10 


40.83 


42.55 


50.87 


51.17 



* **Lower divisiorf* means freshmen and sophomores. For cost analysis the public universities use 
enrollment figures as of 10 days after the beginning of the term. The public junior colleges use 
mid-term enrollment figures. Officials of the Illinois Junior College Board estimate that enroll- 
ments decline about 7% between the 10th day and mid- term. Therefore, we have adjusted the public 
universities figures upward by 7% so as to irake them more comparable. 
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APPENDIX 3 

STUDENT- FACULTY RATIOS 
(Academic Year 1970-71) 



Dist. 


Name of 


Baccalaureate 


Occupation 


No. 


Junior College 


Programs 


Programs 


501 


Kaskaskia 


21 to 1 


13 to 1 


502 


DuPage 


2«* to 1 


16 to 1 


503 


Black Hawk College 


20 to 1 


19 to 1 


503 


Black Hawk East 


22 to 1 


11 to 1 


504 


Triton 


25 to 1 


17 to 1 


50$ 


Parkland 


17 to 1 


12 to 1 


506 


Sauk Valley 


22 to 1 


17 to 1 


507 


Danville 


26 to 1 


13 to 1 


508 


City Colleges of Chicago 






508 


Hayfair 


25 to 1 


23 to 1 


508 


Kennedy-King 


25 to 1 


22 to 1 


508 


Loop College 


to 1 


26 to 1 


508 


Malcolm X 


28 to 1 


19 to 1 


508 


Olive -Harvey 


25 tb 1 


22 to 1 


508 


Southwest 


26 to 1 


26 to 1 


508 


Wilbur Wright 


27 to 1 


26 to 1 


509 


Elgin 


20 to 1 


17 to 1 


510 


Thornton 


21 to 1 


17 to 1 


511 


Rock Valley 


28 to 1 


18 to 1 


512 


William Rainey Harper 


33 to 1 


25 to 1 


513 


Illinois Valley 


25 to 1 


17 to 1 


51<f 


Illinois Central 


25 to 1 


17 to 1 


515 


Prairie State 


— 


— 


516 


Vaubonsee 


25 to 1 


15 to 1 


517 


Lake Land 


19 to 1 


12 to 1 


518 


Carl Sandburg 


18 to 1 


12 to 1 


519 


Highland 


22 to 1 


15 to 1 


520 


Kankakee 


14 to 1 


10 to 1 


521 


Rend Lake 


20 to 1 


13 to 1 


522 


Belleville 


21 to 1 


16 to 1 


523 


Kishwaukee 


20 to 1 


13 to 1 


52<f 


Moraine Valley 


25 to 1 


14 to 1 


525 


Joliet 


21 to 1 


16 to 1 


526 


Lincoln Land 


23 to 1 


14 to 1 


527 


Morton College 


18 to 1 


16 to 1 


528 


McHenxy 


17 to 1 


10 to 1 


529 


Illinois Eastern 








Lincoln Trail 


21 to 1 


11 to 1 




Olney Central 


19 to 1 


12 to 1 




Wabash Valley 


20 to 1 


11 to 1 


530 


John A* Logan 


22 to 1 


14 to 1 


531 


Shawnee 


17 to 1 


12 to 1 


532 


Lake County 


22 to 1 


16 to 1 


533 


Southeastern Illinois 


21 to 1 


15 to 1 


534 


Spoon River 


16 to 1 


12 to 1 


535 


Oakton 


24 to 1 


13 to 1 


5d6 


Lewis and Claz4c 






601 


State Conn. Coll. of E.St.L. 


21 to 1 


9 to 1 



Averages 



23 to 



17 to 
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APPENDIX 4 
DISTRIBUTION OF CLASS SIZE. FALL 1970 







No* 


.Ttv^4 AM ^ AAA 


501 




502 




503 






oxMCK nawk coix* 




. DiacK ttdwk cast 




Triton 






506 


Sauk Vall«v 


507 


rianvf 11* 




ixJiicAgo ^iry 




Amundsen-' M Ay Fa ip 


9VO 


Kennedy- King 


^OA 




^OA 




CA A 


Olive-H' ?vey 


CAA 


oournwesr 


^nA 


Iff 1 Kifrwk UmX 

NxxDur wx*igiir 


509 


lUgin 


510 


Thornton 


511 


Rock Valley 


512 


Wm. Rainey Harper 


513 


Illinois Valley 


5111 


Illinois Central 


515 


Prairie State 


516 


Waubonsee 


517 


take Land 


518 


Carl Sandburg 


519 


Highland 


520 


Kankakee 


521 


Rend Lake 


522 


Balleville 


523 


Kishwaukee 


52t* 


Moraine Valley 


525 


Joliet 


526 


Lincoln Land 


527 


Morton 


528 


McHenry 


529 


Illinois Eastern 


529 


Lincoln Trail 


529 


Olney Central 


529 


Wabash Valley 


530 


John A. Logan 


531 


Shawnee 


532 


Lake County 


533 


Southeastern 


534 


Spoon River 


535 


Oak Con 


536 


Lewis and Clark 


601 


Cast St* Louis 




Totali>. 



All Classcj 
Percent of Clasises 
Under Over 



5 5-10 50 



— 


— 




2 


Ifi 


A 
W 


ii 


ll 


X 


2 


A 


1 


0 


A 
U 




2 


D 


A 
U 


1 


Q 


u 


5 


18 




7 


21 




1 


2 


1 


ii 


ii 


A 
U 


0 


a 

w 


1 


0 


C 


/ 


0 




A 

u 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


8 


n 


1 


6 


13 


1 


3 


11 


2 


1 


5 


8 


0 


10 


0 


2 


11 


2 


7 


19 


0 


H 


17 


n 


7 


15 


1 


7 


in 


0 


2 


28 


1 


9 


36 


1 


5 


IS 


u 


2 


10 


1 


.6 


16 


3 


3 


7 


2 


2 


13 


0 


2 


7 


0 


8 


19 


1 


9 


28 


0 


0 


10 


2 


1 


12 


2 


3 


17 


3 


3 


10 


0 


6 


27 


2 


1 


9 


0 


0 


15 


0 


5 


23 


0 


1 


U 


0 








in 


20 


0 








31 


11% 


1% 



Baccalaureate 
Percent of Classes 



Under 




Over 


5 


5-10 


50 


1 


11 


0 


1 


3 


1 


1 


5 


0 


0 • 


0 


6 


1 


2 


1 


0 


6 


1 


5 


14 


3 


2 


9 


5 


1 


1 


0 


3 


3 


0 


I 




0 


1 


8 


9 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


2 


4 


8 


0 


10 


11 


2 


2 






0 


•2 


10 


0 


5 


A 
V 


1 


g 


Ii 


5 


18 


A 
U 


3 


13 


£ 


7 


14 


1 


1 


9 


A 
V 




18 


0 


c 

9 




1 


1 


9 


0 


1 


7 


2 


2 


13 


3 


3 


4 


2 


1 


9 


1 


0 


5 


0 


S 


12 


1 


7 


12 


0 


0 


7 


0 


1 


9 


3 


2 


8 


5 


1 




0 




22 


3 


1 


6 


0 


0 


U 


0 


t» 


10 


0 


0 




0 








8 


16 


0 



2% 7% 21 



Occupational 
Percent of Classes 



Under 




Over 


. 5 


5-10 


50 


5 


20 


0 


8 


6 


2 


2 


7 


5 


0 


0 


0 


4 


12 


0 


1 


13 


0 


10 


28 


1 


7 


27 


1 


2 


10 


0 


7 


6 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


10 


1Q 

A7 


X 


6 


19 


2 


4 


10 


0 


9 


13 


1 


1 


32 


0 


2 


15 


0 


XX 


22 


0 


/ 


4A 


2 


c 
5 


18 


0 


15 


21 


0 


A 

u 


9X 


0 


5 


30 


0 


15 


34 


0 


3 


10 


0 


13 


22 


2 


e 
O 


12 


1 


4 


16 


0 


7 


17 


0 


6 


27 


2 


7 


44 


0 


0 


15 


0 


7 


Z7 


0 


6 


35 


0 


15 


15 


0 


12 


48 


0 


0 


18 


0 


0 


22 


0 


10 


31 


0 


6 


39 


0 








27 


23 


0 


51 


16% 


1% 
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APP.6 

APPENDIX 6; FACULTY SURVEY STATEWIDE RESPONSE 
(All figures are percentages unless otherwise indicated.) 



ILLINOIS ECONOMIC & FISCAL COMMISSION 

610 STATE OFrlCh BUILDING 
SPR.NGFIELD 62706 
217/525-5320 



1. Name of your institution: ^ ^ 3^ \ 



2. Do you teach at the college 9^,4 f ull time? 

I p art time? 



3. 
4. 



How many years have ycu been teaching in the college? 

at-i*' iJ.x' •^•n •^^B-^vt. 

wlTat was ydlir previous position? ' 5.* 



37.^ s econdary school instructor 
junior college instructor 
senior coljepe instructor 
business or industry 
no previous employment 





secondary school administrator 
"unior college administrator 
senior college administrator 
lementary school 
ther (specify) 



5. A. What course (s) do you teach and how many sections of each? List, 




B. What non-teaching activities do you engage in? 

I ' e»i i in»tw».«c. — lau ^LMAtfaiu^lA^,X. 

7. Was the formal orientation process you went through prior to first 
teaching at the junior college Jlft^^non existent? 

^inadequate? 



o ver done? 

8. How many days of in-service training have you had in the last two years? 
(Fill m number of days): 

^^*T Workshops or seminars run by your own college. 
J_Lfi Workshops or seminars run by several junior colleges, 

^ or by a government agency. 
3a. 1 Workshops, seminars, or regular courses run by a 
n li university or senior college. 

I Workshops, training sessions, or on-the-job refreshers 
in business or industry. 



Faculty assignments to courses 

Check the three which most nearly apply to developmental-remedial- 
preparatory courses: 

The roost senior faculty are generally selected to teach them. 

The most junior faculty are generally selected. 
Those who are particularly interested are selected. 
Those who have "always" taught them are selected. 
Those who volunteer because they need the money are selected. 
Those with special training are selected. 
Those the dean or chairman doesn't like are selected. 
Those the dean or chairman does like are selected. 
Those who have had past success in these courses are selected. 
Other (explain) 



10. Mark with a "G" the three statements above which roost nearly apply to 
General Ed ("Evening" "Adult") courses. 



11. Mark with a 'T' the three statements above which most nearly apply to 
transfer-baccalaureate courses. 



13. If your campus received extra unearmarked money, what do you think it 

should be spent on? Rank the items from 1 (most important) to 14 (least 
important). (There should be no duplication of ranks; i.e., one number 
1, one numb^er 2, etc.) _ 

scholarships 
buildings 

learning resources center (library) 
baccalaureate transfer curriculum 
occupational curriculum 
remedial curriculum 
other general/adult education courses 
public and community s^^rvice projects 
improved public relations efforts 
/y more parking lots 
im student counseling and guidance 
in-service faculty training 
institutional research 
other (specify) 




12. Rate the following statements on a scale of 1 to 4 where 

1 means "strongly agree" 

2 means "mildly agree" 
.3 means "mildly disagree" 

9 T 4 means "strongly disagree" 



3.S 



m 
6.^ 



41 



2?. I 



S6.f 



-7 a 



7.2 



m 

2^.0 



111 



11 



a.2.3 



2 
2^1 



31.1 



il.S 



19.1 



2/5 



21 

30.H 



VI. 2 



Faculty in my institution are not involved enough in decisions 
on which courses to give and in the development of new courses. 

23j Faculty are involved sufficiently in overall long range planning 
of the institution. 

VhO Remedial education is carried on ineffectively in this institution, 



^^'1 Remedial courses do not belong in a community college. 



2T3. Half or fewer of the students in the courses I teach have the 
basic learning skills necessary to do the work of the course. 

lilj^ Occupational education should be a top priority of the community 
college. 

^2.3 Most of our students receive adequate counseling as to what 
programs to enroll in and which courses to take. 

3J_ Students who have "dropped out" of four-year institutions and 
entered this institution tend to do well here. 

^^'^ There is adequate articulation between the college and its 

"feeder" high schools regarding the remedial needs of students. 

2I.Z The administration is responsive to faculty and student needs. 



O'ft Our occupational graduates are generally well trained. 



If.l Most of my classes are too large to be effective. 



1H»S The college has an excellent placement system. 



fSJL The college guidance system does a better job with baccalaureate 
students than occupational students. 



^•ll I would rather teach full-time students than part-time tudents. 

29A| /3.0 In nearly all the courses I teach, the students entered with the 
fundamental learning skills to do the work the course requires. 
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APPEI4bIX 7 

FACULTY SURVEY RESPONSE 

"Rate the statement: Occupational education 
should be a top priority of the community college." 



Dist. 


Name of 




Strongly 


Mildly 


Mildly 


St Ton<^ 1 V 


No 


No. 


Junior College 


N 


Agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


ni sacrree 

L/X ^ Cb K X w w 




SOI 


Kankakee 


8 


50.0 


25.0 


25.0 


S02 


DuPage 


16 


37.5 


35.0 


18.8 


18.8 




503 


Black Hawk Main 


8 


25.0 


12.5 


37.5 


25.0 




503 


Black Hawk East 


13 


30.7 


38.4 


23.0 


7.6 




504 


Triton 


19 


47.4 


21.1 


21.1 


5.3 


5.3 


505 


Paricland 


9 


55.6 


33.3 


0.0 


11.1 


506 


Sauk Valley 


6 


33.3 


16.6 


33.3 




16.6 


507 


Danville 


12 


58.3 


25.0 


8.3 




8.3 


508 


Kennedy- King 


9 


22.2 


22.2 


44.4 


11.1 




508 


Loop College 


14 


21.4 


28.5 


7.1 


42.8 




508 


Malcolm X 




„ _ 










508 


Mayfair 


7 


14.3 


28.6 


28.6 


28.6 




508 


Olive-Harvey 


12 


25.0 


25.0 


25.0 


25 0 




508 


Southwest 


S 




60.0 


20.0 


20 0 




508 


Wilbur Wright 


IS 


20.0 


26.7 


40.0 


13.3 




509 


Elgin 


9 


33.3 


44.4 




22.2 




510 


Thornton 


8 


75.0 


12.5 




12.5 




511 


Rock Valley 


14 


42.9 


28.6 


28.6 






512 


William R. Harper - 


12 


25.0 


50.0 


16.7 


8.3 




1 513 


Illinois Valley 


7 


57.1 




42.9 






514 


Illinois Central 


9 


44.4 


33.3 


22.2 






• 515 


Prairie State 


7 


57.1 . 


28.6 


14.3 






' 516 


Waii)Oiisee 


6 


33.3 


16.7 


16.7 


33.3 




517 


Lake Land 


9 


66.7 


33.3 








518 


Carl Sandburg 


11 


27.3 


18.2 


36.4 


9.1 


9.1 


519 


Highland 


10 


40.0 


10.0 


30.0 


20.0 




»520 


Kankakee 


9 


77.8 


22.2 








521 


Rend Lake 


8 


37.5 


25.0 


25.0 


12.5 




522 


Belleville 


11 


27.3 


36.4 


36.4 






523 


Kishwaukee 


8 


50.0 


37.5 


12.5 






524 


Moraine Valley 


7 


14.3 


57.1 


28.6 






525 


Joliet 


6 


16.6 


33.3 


16.6 


33.3 




526 


Lincoln Land 


9 


77.7 






22.3 




527 , 


Morton 


S 


20.0 


60.0 




20.0 




528 


McHenry 


8 


62.5 


25.0 


12.5 






529 


Lincoln Trail 


9 


44.4 


33.3 


22.2 






529 


Olney Central 


9 


44.4 


33.3 


22.2 






529 


Wabash Valley 


S 


60.0 


20.0 




20.0 




530 


John A. Logan 


5 


6C.0 


20.0 


20.0 






531 


Shawnee 


11 


45.5 


45.5 


9.1 






532 


Lake County 


7 


28.6 


42.9 


28.6 






533 


Southeastern 


7 


71.4 




14.3 


14.3 




534 


Spoon River 


9 


44.4 


44.4 




11.1 




535 


Oakton 


8 


25.0 


25.0 


25.0 


25.0 




536 


Lewis r? Clark 


11 


36.2 


19.1 


18.1 


18.1 




601 


sec E. St. Louis 


5 


40.0 


40.0 




20.0 
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APPENDIX 8 

STUDENT SURVEY STATEWIDE RESPONSE 
11769 Respondents) 

FIEIO SURVEY OF STUDENTS 

1. Background data 

Age: 16-25 Q^A 26-35 liS \ 36-50 J.^ ; 51 or over .5 . 

12 3 4 , 

Race: Black g^g.tf ; White Tft^ ; Spanish descent /."S ; Other /.y . 

Sex: Female VjljT ; Male J^. 5* . 

1 2 
Program: 53J 3g-9 Major : 

Bacc = 1, Occ = 2, Gen = 3 e.g., Nursing, History 

Full time: 777 ; Part time ^OJ^. 

1 2 (less than 12 units) 

Mostly day: / ; mostly evening: /9. 7 

1 = 7am-4 :59pm 2 = 5pm-6 :59am 

Total number of quarters/semesters in attendance at this college 

(circle which one) (incl. current) 

2. How long does it take you to get from home (or work) to class? 

Up to 15 minutes 38^1 \ 15 to 30 minutes VP>^ ; 

1 2 
30 to 60 minutes More than an hour . 

3 4 

3. When you first enrolled in this college, were you placed in the program 
of your first choice? Yes 01^,3 ; No yg^ft , 

1 

(If "no") why not? Not enou^ room ^.7 ; I felt I wasn't qualified hSi. 

2 3 
Counselor said I wasn't qualified /O ; Other . 

^ 5 

Comments? 



If you were not placed in the program of your first choice, were you satis- 
fied with the program in which you were placed? Yes ; No 

Comments? 



4 



-2- 



What are the three most important reasons you chose this particular college? 
(Please check only 3 items, using the following code: Inmost important » 
2=next most important; 3=third most important.) 

^- 7? 7 Low cost. 

b. 73i5^ Close to home. 

The particular courses I wanted were offered here, 
d. ^3. I I hope to get my grades up and enter a four-year school. 

Lots of my friends are here, 
f • A staff member of this college told me about it. 

g. p.B Athletic program. 

h. 0,!^ Other extra curricular activities. 

i. 7#y The advice of a hi^ school teacher or counselor, 
j* _3J ^'^^^ ^"^y school in the a3?ea. 

k. I don't know what else to do; I don't really know why. 

!• 3*7 It's the only school I could get into because my grades 
were low. 



m. 



1.1 



It's the only school I could get into because other 
schools were full. 



n. Other (please specify); 



ERIC 



5. What are your educational objectives at this institution? (Please check 
as many as apply.) 

a. Earn an AA degree and transfer to a four-year school. 

b- /3>^ Complete two years and transfer without an AA degree. 

c. /A / Transfer before completing two years. 

d. /3.7 Latn an AA degree only. 

e. 9.3 Earn a vocational certificate only. 

Take a group of courses to prepare for an occupation. 

8* /^'^ Take a few courses to improve my skills in my present 
occupation. 

Take a few courses for personal enjoyment and enrichment, 
i. 5.7 Make up higji school deficiencies. 

j. Other (please specify): . 



-3- 



6. Are you satisfied with the progress you have been able to make toward 
meeting your educational objectives? Yes 7/ L \ No 

1 

(If "no") why not? 

Can't get the courses I need. 

2 

\% \ Classes move too slowly. 
3 

13.^ Haven't been able to give enou^ time to studies. 

*?.V Other 

5 ' 



Do teachers and counselors treat baccalaureate transfer students and 
occupational students the same? Yes ^ J ; No J^A.' 

(If "no") what is the difference? 



/ Baccalaureate students receive more consideration and respect, 
/» ^ Occupational students receive more consideration and respect. 



3 

p. 9 other 
4 



8. Is there an orientation program for new students? Yes ; No 



Don't know 



- (/9/?T/l COOKVC E(^fion) 



3 

(If "yes") did you participate? Yes ; No 



(If "yes") was it worthwhile: very worthwhile 

of some value 

5 

a waste of time 

6 

If there was an orientation but you did not attend, why not? 

didn't know about it in time 



7 

time conflict 



8 

didn't think it would be worthwhile 



9 

other 



Below is a list of problems college students sometimes have. In the first 
column, please check each problem for which you have at some time needed 
help. Where you have checked a problem, indicate in the second column if 
you talked to a counselor (not a faculty advisor) about that problem. 
Check the last column only if you feel the counselor was helpful with that 
problem. ^ 

ABC 

Needed Talked to Counselor 
Help Counselor Was Helpful 

a. The meaning of my test scores / 7> 6 IQ. 0^ 7, ^ 

b. Improving my grades /Q* ^ ^ 

c. Changing my major ^3.^ / 9^ 3 * ^ 

d. Changing my occupational plans / 3 ^ / 

e. Improving my study habits ^3.0 7* 3 ^ 

f . Staying in school P/ /7 0 H 

g. Getting off academic probation ^ . / ^ * ^ 

h. Selecting good classes ^7 / 3^. T P?. 7 

i. Selecting good instructors ^3.7 J Q ^ 



3. Selecting a transfer college /S.5' I0.9i 

k. Future educational plans p^»7 *H /3»^ 

1. Personal or social problems 

m. Problems with family S ^0 3* 3 ^ 

n. Understanding myself better 



o. Understanding the rules and / / /i ^ Z 

procedure of the college / / - U /. O ^ , p 

p. Obtaining employment while f\A /% s.j ^ 

in college Q /TQ Y 

"q. Finding employment after H H *^ ^ 

finishing my studies /» / / ^ 

r. Obtaining financial aid ? 9 • 3 15 



Percent of 1769 students surveyed who indicated they needed 
help to solve problem. 

1 Percent of 1769 students who indicated they saw a counselor 
about problem. 

- Percent of 1769 students who indicated they were helped by counselor. 
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10. Do you use the campus library? Yes 7^-^ ; No P^J. 

(If "yes") about how many times per quarter/semester? 
(If "yes") are you satisfied with the 

study space available? Yes £2lLs 7»5^ 

1 2 

quantity and quality of materials? Yes \ No ly. ^ 

hours that it's open? Yes \ No 8,7 

5 6 

If you don't use the library, why not? 

Courses don't require library research ^-(9 

7 

It's not open at convenient times ^ •Q 

8 

I've tried but can't find what I need 

9 

Other ^ 3 ^ <f * 

0 

11. If your campus were to receive extra unearmarked money, how do you think 
it should be spent? Rank your top threp priorities from 1 (most important 
to 3 (least important). 

Scholarships 
b. 3^*0 ^ Buildings 

Learning resources center or library 

Baccalaureate transfer curriculum 

Occupational curriculum 

f • 3*6 ^ Remedial curriculum 

g* //* ^ Other general/adult education courses 

h. 1 1 .0 Public and community service projects 

^* 1^*1 Increased information to comnunity as to opportunities 
and activities 

More parking lots 

k. / 7*^ Student counseling and guidance 

1. V*7 In-service faculty training 

ni. P/« / Research aimed at improving instruction 

n. /O.Q Other (specify) 
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RATIOS OF BACCALAUREATE TO OCCUPATIONAL CREDIT HOURS 



AND INSTRUCTIONAL EXPENDITURE. 



1970-71 



Dist. 


Name of 


Bacc/Occ 


Bacc/Occ 


No. 


Junior Collei^e 


Credit Hrs. 


Instr. ExpeniJ. 


501 


Kaskaskia 


4.13-1 


1.84-1 


502 


DuPage 


3.61-1 


3.31-1 


503 


Black Hawk - Mo line 


2.29-1 


1.82-1 


503 


Black Hawk East 


2.02-1 


1.46-1 


504 


Triton 


1.96-1 


1.47-1 


505 


Parkland 


1.81-1 


1.30-1 


506 


Sauk Valley 


1.74-1 


1.39-1 


507 


Danville 


1.64-1 


1.03-1 


508 


Chicago City 








Mayfair 


3.83-1 


3.08-1 




Kennedy-King 


2.35-1 


2.06-1 




Loop 


1.90-1 


1.66-1 




Halcolm X 


2.82-1 


1.95-1 




Olive-Harvey 


3.30-1 


2.64-1 




Southwest 


2.70-1 


2.52-1 




TV College 


5.25-1 


2.96-1 




Wilbur Wright 


3.07-1 


2.85-1 


509 


Elgin 


1.99-1 


1.34-1 


510 


Thornton 


3.22-1 


2.49-1 


511 


Rock Valley 


2.74-1 


2.03-1 


512 


Wb. R. Harper 


2.56-1 


1.98-1 


513 


Illinois Valley 


5.41-1 


4.11-1 


514 


Illinois Central 


1.56-1 


1.26-1 


515 


Prairie State 


2.36-1 


1.69-1 


516 


Waubonsee 


4.37-1 


2.58-1 


517 


Lake*^Land 


2.21-1 


1.65-1 


518 


Carl Sandburg 


1.00-1 


0.82-1 


519 


Highland 


2.79-1 


2.12-1 


520 


Kankakee 


2.26-1 


1.15-1 


521 


Rend Lake 


2.62-1 


2.00-1 


522 


Belleville 


2.41-1 


1.27-1 


523 


Kishwaukee 


2.19-1 




524 


Moraine Valley 


8.26-1 


4.65-1 


525 


Joliet 


2.27-1 


2.03-1 


526 


Lincoln Land 


5.71-1 


2.96-1 


527 


Morton 


2.65-1 


2.83-1 


528 


McHenry 


3.09-1 


2.24-1 


529 


Illinois Eastern Colleges 








Lincoln Trail 


3.31-1 


2.55-1 




Olney Central 


4.59-1 


2.71-1 




Wabash Valley 


2.35-1 


1.63-1 


530 


John A. Logan 


4.51-1 


3.48-1 


531 


Shawnee 


2.99-1 


2.33-1 


532 


Lake County 


3.30-1 


2.24-1 


533 


Southeastern 


2.16-1 


1.45-1 


534 


Spoon River 


2.83-1 


1.76-1 


535 


Oakton 


13.^5-1 


9.59-1 


536 


Lewis and Clark 




537 


Decatur 






601 


sec East St. Louis 


3.08-1 


2.45-1 




Totals 


2.67-1 


2.06-1 
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PERCENTAGE OF HEADCOUNT ENROLi^OT IN. OCCUPATIONAL PROGRANiS. FALL 1972 



Dist. 
No, 

SOI 
502 
503 

504 
SOS 
506 
507 
508 



Junior College 



Kaskaskia 
DuPage 
Black Hawk - 

Black Hawk East 
Triton 
Parkland 
Sauk Valley 
Danville 
Chicago City 
Mayfair 
Kennedy- King 
Loop 

Malcolm X 
Olive-Harvey 
Southwest 
TV College 
Wilbur Wright 

509 Elgin 

510 Thornton 

511 Rock Valley 

512 Ita. R. Harper 

513 Illinois Valley 

514 Illinois Central 

515 Prairie State 

516 Waubonsee 

517 Lake Und 
51S Carl Sandburg 

519 Highland 

520 Kankakee 

521 Rend Lake 

522 Belleville 

523 Kishwaukee 

524 Moraine Valley 

525 Joliet 

526 Lincoln Land 

527 Morton 

528 McHenry 

529 Illinois Eastern Colleges 

Lincoln Trail 
Olney Central 
Wabash Valley 



530 


John A. Logan 


531 


Shawnee 


532 


Lake County 


533 


Southeastern 


534 


Spoon River 


535 


Oakton 


536 


Lewis and Clark 


537 


DecatUr 


601 


sec East St .Louis 



Totals 





Enrollment 






in 






Occupational 


Total 


Percent 


Programs 


Enrollment 


44 


673 


1,517 


25 




9. M2 


48 . 


2,030 


4.192 


42 


238 


S64 


40 


4,443 


11,09S 


4S 


1.87S 


4.194 


49 


848 


1.726 


38 


93S 


2.467 


26 


990 


3.779 


64 


5.027 


7,864 


47 


4.891 


10.402 


17 


l.lSl 


6.931 


46 


2.066 


4.468 


62 


3.210 


S,16S 


• • 

12 


• • 

930 


•.* 
8,081 


3S 


1,437 


4.07S 


19 


1,179 


6.0S4 


32 


2,00S 


6,332 


3S 


3.379 


' 9,614 


32 


904 


2,821 


46 


4,179 


9,113 


AX 


1 779 


4,122 


30 


1,420 


4,756 


33 . 


908 


2,713 


46 


602 


1,300 


12 


458 


3,870 


26 


879 


3,390 


2S 


285 


1,157 


20 


1,287 


6,541 


41 


705 


1,712 


45 


2,010 


4,462 


46 


2,039 


4,391 


26- 


1,106^ 


4,235 


46 


1,022 


2,244 




012 


' 1.886 


39 


328 


S42 


31 


787 


2.504 


25 


338 


1.368 


31 


467 


1.483 


51 


412 


812 


43 


2,174 


5,055 


25 


312 


1.243 


24 


261 


1.099 


26 


847 


3.307 


40 


1.043 


2.579 


26 


294 


1.120 


19 


S3S 


, 2|762 


35 


67.674 


190.749 



Source: IJCB Enrollnent Report, Decenber 



6, 1972. 
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APPENDIX 11 

COURSE RETENTION RATES, 1971-72 
(Percentage of students receiving a grade indicating completion of the course) 

Dist. Name of 



No. 


Junior Collese 


Overal 1 


Occup, 


Bacc. 


Reaed. 


Other 


501 


Kaskaskia 


90 











502 


DuPage 


97 


85 


95 


74 


90 


503 


Black Hawk 


87(A) 


85(A) 


881A) 


45 


90 (\) 


504 


Black Hawk East 


90(A) 


88(A) 


88(A) 


9S(A) 


85(A) 


Triton 


98.6(A) 










505 


Parkland 


77 


80(A) 


75(A) 


74 


75 'A) 


506 


Sauk Valley 


97.6 


99.4 


98.1 


10 J 




507 


Danville 


83 


88 


82 


•5 


70 


508 


Chicago City 


68 


61 


67 


55 


71 




N^fair 


78.3 






83.1 






Kennedy-King 


75.8(C) 


72.5(C) 


79.1(C) 


61.0(C) 


67.0(C) 




Loop 


66 


62 


79 * 


92 


91 




Malcolm X 














Olive-Harvey 


66.7(B) 


66.7(B) 


66.7(B) 


66.7(B) 


66.7(B) 




Southwest 


67 


67 


65 


57 






Wilbur Wristit 


79.6 


80 


80 


75 


75 


509 


Elgin 


95(B) 










510 


Thornton 


90(C) 


91(C) 


89(C) 


85(C) 


85(C) 


511 


Rock Valley 


90 


90 


90 


84 




512 


Nb. Rainey Harper 












513 


Illinois Valley 


87.5 


92.8 


84.4 


79.9 


92.5 


514 


Illinois Central 


88.6 


89.4 


86.9 


90.8 


92.8 


515 


Prairie State 


74(C) 


79(C) 


70(C) 






516 


Waubonsee 


92(C) 


86 (CI 


92fO 


70 fC) 


95(C) 


517 


Lake Land 


87 


88 


87 


69 


87 


518 


Carl Sandburg 


85 


88 


81 


82 


93 


519 


Highland 












520 


Kankakee* 


91 










521 


Rend Lake 


66 


82 


57 


83 


0 


522 


Belleville 


83 


83 


80 


16 


86 


523 


Kishwaukee 


78 


90 


70 


80 


75 


524 


Moraine Valley 


88 


.87 


88 


89 


80 


525 


Joliet 


94.5 










526 


Lincoln Land 












527 


Morton 












528 


McHenry 












529 


Illinois Eastern 


90 


90 


95 


97 


9S 


530 


John A. Logan 












531 


Shawnee 


88.4 


88.7 


88.2 


88.5 


87.9 


532 


Lake County 


90(B) 


93 (B) 


89 (B) 


88(B) 


90(B) 


533 


Southeastern 


77.5 


69.0 


78.0 


41.3 


37 


534 


Spoon River 


87 


95 


80 


80 


75 


535 


Oakton 


84 


88 


82 






536 


Lewis and Clark 


87.5 










537 


Decatur 












601 


rCC East St. Louis 


58 


71 


56 


40 


0 


A 


• 

Chief instructional adainistrator^s estiaate. 









B Chief instructional administrator *s rou^ estimate. 

C (Siief instructional administrator '^q^arently reported non-coqiletion 

percentage rather than completion percentage. We have inclu^ the 

residual rather than the reported percentage. 
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501 Kaskaskia 

502 DuPage 

503 Black Hawk 

504 Triton 

505 Parkland 

506 Sauk Valley 

507 Danville 

508 Chicago City 

May fair 

Kennedy-King 

Loop 

Malcolm X 
Olive-Harvey 
Southwest 
TV College 
Wilbur Wright 

509 Elgin 

510 Thornton 

511 Rock Valley 

512 Wd. Rainey Harper 

513 Illinois Valley 

514 Illinois Central 

515 Prairie State * 

516 Waiibonsee 

517 Lake Land 

518 Carl Sandburg 

519 Hi^land 

520 Kankakee 

521 Rend Lake 

522 Belleville 

523 Kishwaukee 

524 Moraine Valley 

525 Joliet 

526 Lincoln Land 

527 Morton 

528 McHenry 

529 Illinois Eastern 

Lincoln Trail 
Olney Central 
Wabash Valley 

530 John A. Logan 

531 Shawnee 

532 Lake County 

533 Southeastern 

534 Spoon River 

535 Oakton 

536 Lewis and Clark 
601 sec East St. Louis 



APPENDIX 12 

PERCENT OF OCCUPATIONAL COURSES 
BY MANPOWER PRIORITY > FY 197^ 



%A 


%B 


%C 






Total 


%D 


%Other 


Course 


64.9 


15.7 


- 4.7 


14.9 




108 


25.6 


17.9 


20.2 




36.3 


25.2 


27.9 


22.8 


2.7 


21.4 


373 


41.4 


16.5 


38.2 


0.0 


4.0 


621 


44.1 


13.9 


32.2 


7.9 


1.9 


583 


43.5 


21.8 


20.4 


11.4 


2.8 


221 


22.4 


21.3 


47.9 


5.6 


3.0 


343 


50.0 




21.0 




28.9 


76 


43.3 


10.2 


29.1 




17.3 


196 


23.9 


27.2 


27.2 




21.6 


213 


61.1 


2.6 


11.8 


16.2 


8.3 


229 


49.3 


29.3 


10.0 




11.5 


140 


29.5 


12. a 


38.4 


5.4 


14.3 


112 


50.0 








50.0 


2 


48.9 


28.9 


19.3 


3.0 




135 


32.4 


37.9 


27.8 




2.0 


256 


36.8 


24.2 


30.1 


5.2 


3.5 


285 


44.3 


34.4 


11.6 


1.3 


8,2. 


302 


48.1 


21.3 


24.6 


5.1 


4.0 


272 


29.8 


40.7 


16.6 


0.9 


11.8 


211 


33.4 


28.8 


22.8 


5.3 


9.8 


396 


36 5 






3.9 


6. 3 


335 


45.3 


32.3 


8.0 


0.0 


14.3 


161 


32.1 


19.9 


19.9 


11.8 


16.6 


392 


55.2 


19.9 


21.8 


0.8 


2.3 


381 


27.5 


20.4 


43.4 


8.8 




226 


52.7 


28.3 


7.2 


6.8 


4.9 


222 


44.4 


28.3 


15.1 


12.1 




99 


54.9 


8.1 


34.8 


2.4 




337 


33.3 


17.8 


37.7 


11.1 




207 


34.9 


21.8 


32.0 


3.4 


7.8 


375 


38.5 


26.4 


27.6 


6.6 


0.7 


257 


51.7 


9.7 


20.3 


7,8 


10.7 


207 


55.8 


15.7 


18.6 




9.9 


172 


40.7 


21.5 


34.0 




3.7 


135 


32.7 


33.3 


23.9 


6.6 


3.3 


180 


42.0 


34.2 


20.0 


.7 


2.9 


269 


17.1 


33.7 


34.8 


8.3 


6.2 


339 


47.2 


20.4 


21.8 


6.7 


4.1 


299 


43.1 


11.3 


24.1 


10.8 


10.8 


195 


44.6 


30.9 


17.1 


2.4 


4.9 


204 


43.7 


8.1 


41.5 


5.9 


0.7 


135 


56.7 


15.0 


20.9 


7.5 




120 


79.0 


12.9 


8.0 






62 


34.6 


39.0 


12,5 


2.2 


11.8 


136 


62.7 


34.7 


2.6 






231 
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APPENDIX 13 

PERCENT OF OCCUPATIONAL ENROLLMENT BY MANPOWER PRIORITY, FY 1972 

















Total 






%A 










Enroll. 






%B 


%C 


%D 


%Cther 


Courses 


501 


Kaskaskia 


82.5 


9.8 


2.0 


5.8 




2134 


502 


DuPage 


32.7 


18.4 


14.9 




34.2 


15027 


503 


Black Hawk 


42.0 


25.5 


23.2 


3.6 


5.8 


6297 


504 


Triton 


52.8 


19.5 


25.9 




1.9 


12421 


505 


Paikland 


51.4 


13.9 


24.2 


9.2 


1.4 


6775 


506 


Sauk Valley 


54.3 


17.0 


17.1 


10.6 


1.1 


3330 


507 


Danville 


31.3 


22.2 


39.5 


3.7 


3.5 


4123 


508 


Chicago City 
















May fair 


47.8 




18.0 




34.3 


3803 




Kennedy-King 


40.7 


13.7 


31.6 




14.1 


8412 




Loop 


11.8 


54.1 


15.8 




18.4 


11395 




Malcolm X 


49.0 


2.0 


9.9 


28.4 


10.8 


12522 




Olive-Harvey 


38.2 


37.9 


12.9 




11.1 


5236 




Southwest 


31.0 


9.7 


34.7 


2.1 


22.6 


5166 




TV College 


51.4 








48.7 


401 




Wilbur Wri^t 


55.3 


20.1 


23.5 


1.2 




6498 


509 


Elgin 


41.9 


32.5 


24.1 




1.5 


3872 


510 


Thornton 


44.5 


29.0 


21.1 


4.5 


1.3 


4614 


511 


Rock Valley 


50.6 


37.0 


6.2 


0.7 


5.5 


6916 


512 


Wm. Rainey Harper 


54.7 


17.1 


20.3 


5.9 


1.9 


9082 


513 


Illinois Valley 


44.9 


36.4 


10.3 


0.7 


7.9 


2615 


514 


Illinois Central 


39.2 


21.5 


19.5 


2.7 


17.4 


11336 


515 


Prairie State 


43.1 


20 3 


31.1 


2.4 


3.3 


6186 


516 


Waubonsee 


45.3 


35.7 


9.1 




10.0 


3814 


517 


Lake Land 


38.6 


20.2 


22.0 


10.5 


8.9 


6792 


518 


Carl Sandubrg 


51.6 


15.4 


13.2 


0.7 


1.9 


5783 


519 


Hi^land 


31.1 


11.1 


49.6 


8.3 




1981 


520 


Kankakee 


58.4 


29.0 


5.2 


3.2 


4.4 


3877 


521 


Rend Lake 


49.4 


25.0 


12.9 


12.9 




1525 


522 


Belleville 


69.1 


8.6 


21.6 


0.7 




7888 


523 


Kishwaukee 


34.9 


20.9 


32.8 


11.6 




2858 


524 


Moraine Valley 


47.9 


17.1 


25.5 


2.1 


7.4 


6880 


525 


Joliet 


45.4 


26.8 


20.6 


6.3 


1.1 


4142 


526 


Lincoln Land 


56.1 


10.2 


18.1 


4.6 


11.2 


4558 


527 


Morton 


61.0 


13.3 


22.3 




3.4 


2477 


528 


McHenry 


51.3 


17.1 


29.8 




2.0 


1139 


529 


Illinois Eastern 
















Lincoln Trail 


34.9 


33.0 


18.0 


4.3 


1.0 


1425 




Olney Central 


47.6 


32.8 


10.3 


1.2 


8.2 


3214 




Wabash Valley 


29.2 


37.8 


24.0 


3.3 


5.8 


3207 


530 


John A. Logan 


49.1 


23.6 


17.0 


7.9 


2.6 


3441 


531 


Shawnee 


54.7 


11.7 


23.2 


5.3 


5.3 


1770 


532 


Lake County 


41.7 


30.3 


24.2 


0.8 


3.2 


4742 


533 


Southeastern 


53.0 


8.8 


34.8 


3.0 


0.6 


1745 


534 


Spoon River 


52.1 


13.8 


26.4 


7.7 




1584 


535 


Oakton 


79.9 


11.7 


8.6 






1350 


536 


Lewis and Clark 


31.3 


47.5 


7.9 


0.9 


12.5 


3650 


601 


sec East St. Louis 


65.8 


31.4 


2.9 






3738 
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APPENDIX 14 

PERCENT OF OCCUPATIONAL CREDIT HOURS GENERATED BY MANPOWER PRIORITY 



501 Kaskaskia 

502 DuPage 

503 Black Hawk 

504 Triton 

505 Paricland 

506 Sauk Valley 

507 Danville 

508 Chicago City 

Mayfair 

Kennedy-King 

Loop 

Malcolm X 
Olive -Harvey 
Southwest 
TV College 
Wilbur Wright 

509 Elgin 

510 Thornton 

511 Rock Valley 

512 Wm. Rainey Harper 

513 Illinois Valley 

514 Illinois Central 

515 Prairie State 

516 Naubonsee 

517 Lake Land 

518 Carl Sandburg 

519 Highland 

520 Kankakee 

521 Rend Lake 

522 Belleville 

523 Kishwaukee 

524 Moraine Valley 

525 Joliet 

526 Lincoln Land 

527 Morton 

528 McHenry 

529 Illinois Eastern 

Lincoln Trail 
Olney Central 
Wabash Valley 

530 John A. Logan 

531 Shawnee 

532 Lake County 

533 Southeastern 

534 Spoon River 

535 Oakton 

536 Lewis and Clark 
601 sec East St. Louis 



*A 


%B 


%C 


78.3 


14.8 


2.0 


29.2 


23.6 


12.1 


29.5 


33.0 


24.5 


73.2 


8.S 


17.7 


42.3 


. 11.2 


39.1 


62.0 


13.7 


14.1 


33.5 


39.3 


24.0 


49.8 




29.2 


41.5 


13.6 


29.9 


11.9 


56. 8 


14.0 


50.1 


2.0 


9.5 


36.6 


32.7 


20.2 


31.0 


8.7 


39.9 


51.4 






54.2 


21.9 


22.7 


27.4 


29.2 


39.0 


45.8 


26.5 


23.4 


44.3 


35.6 


11.9 


49.3 


10.0 


36.8 


36.9 


45.0 


13.1 


47.5 


20.0 


20.7 


33.6 


26.1 


37.5 


23.7 


41.6 


12.2 


35.2 


21.4 


29.6 


62.9 


14.1 


19.3 


28.4 


16.0 


52.3 


46.9 


33.7 


14.5 


47.3 


36.3 


7.5 


73.0 


17.4 


9.2 


38.2 


20.0 


31.4 


23.0 


9.5 


52.4 


45.0 


26.5 


21.2 


52.1 


15.4 


20.5 


76.4 


6.4 


15.9 


24.4 


22.4 


51.9 


36.9 


34.0 


16.6 


54.0 


32.1 


7.3 


30.5 


34.9 


25.5 


45.2 


25.9 


16.1 


48.6 


18.9 


23.6 


44.8 


32.8 


10.3 


46.8 


6.0 


39.9 


49.5 


10.0 


30.3 


80.7 


12.2 


7.2 


32.9 


45.5 


7.8 


65.7 


31.8 


2.6 



Total 

%D %Other Courses 



5.0 




9600 




33.9 


70895 


2.2 


11.0 


33787 




.6 


109582 


6.4 


1.0 


39732 


9.4 


0.9 


12083 


1.2 


2.2 


41172 




21.0 


14514 




15.1 


24371 




17.4 


33921 


27.3 


10.9 


36621 




10.5 


21731 


1.8 


18.6 


18561 




48.7 


1203 


1.2 




19969 




4.4 


45586 


3.4 


0.9 


15675 


0.3 


7.9 


42986 


3.0 


0.9 


51454 


U.I 




10790 


2.3 


9.8 


58560 


1.3 


1.7 


36206 




22.7 


28337 


7.6 


6.3 


37221 


2.6 


1.0 


35685 


3.3 




15561 


1.4 


3.7 


32955 


8.9 




9471 


0.3 




62190 


10.6 




9233 


3.0 


12.1 


67717 


6.5 


1.0 


13581 


4.0 


8.1 


21884 




1.5 


18349 




1.4 


11051 


4.4 


8.1 


5230 


1.1 


5.6 


14062 


3.3 


5.9 


12608 


8.0 


4.9 


48510 


4.3 


4.7 


7689 


0.3 


11.8 


31408 


6.1 


1.3 


22231 


10.2 




6715 






3864 


0.9 


13.0 


10206 






15169 



APPENDIX 15 



APP-IS 



REPORTED FOLLOW UP ON OCCUPATIONAL STUDENTS 
FOR FY 1972 



Dist. 

No. Junior College 

501 KasUskia 

502 DuPage 

503 Black Hawk (1366-12.5^ 

Black Hawk East 

504 Triton 

505 Parkland 

506 Sauk Valley 

507 Danville 

508 Chicago City 

May fair 

Kennedy-King 

Loop 

Malcolm X 
Olive-Harvey 
Southwest 
TV College 
Wilbur Wright 

509 Elgin 

510 Thornton 

511 Rock Valley 

512 Wte. R. Harper 

513 Illinois Valley 

514 Illinois Central 

515 Prairie State 

516 Waiibonsee 

517 Lake Land 

518 Carl Sandburg 

519 Highland 

520 Kankakee 

521 Rend Uke 

522 Belleville 

523 Kishwaukee 

524 Moraine Valley 

525 Joliet 

526 Lincoln Land 

527 Norton 

528 McHenry 

529 Illinois Eastern Colleges 

Lincoln Trail 
Olney Central 
Wabash Valley 

530 John A. Log»n 

531 Shawnee 

532 Lake County 

533 Southeastern 

534 Spoon River 

535 Oakton 

536 Lewis and Clark 

537 Decatur 

601 sec East St. Louis 

Occupational Headcount Total 



Total Occ^p. AAS and 

Students • Certificates 
Otatoilifiitfis')^ Awarded 2 



% Fonal 

Completion 



Known To Be 
Continuing 
Education 
At Hifi>ier Level ^ 



Knonn Enployei 
Full-Time iz 

Trained or Re* 
lated Field 



357 


109 


30.5% 


4 


122 


2836 


408 


14.4% 


• • 


• • 


1213 


171 


14.1% 


42 


278 


153 


52 


34.0% 


• • 


• • 


5466 


425 


7.7% 


27 


225 


2031 


269 


13.2% 


22 


184 


615 


145 


23.5% 


16 


. 125 


1342 


157 


11.7% 


16 


89 


(30C67] 




( 3.9%) 


• • 




704 


82 


11.6% 


8 


88 


4816 


85 


1.8% 


79 


202 


9228 


170 


1.8% 


298 


3054 


3013 


121 


4.0% 


36 


81 


3012 


240 


8.0% 


44 


55 


6551 


29 


0.4% 




107 


x321 






• • 


• • 


1422 


452 


31.8% 


273 


129 


2245 


146 


6.5% 


19 


169 


1850 


155 


8.3% 


34 


250 


1335 


324 


24.2% 


8 


194 


2325 


297 


12.7% 


60 


221 


1037 


103 


9.9% 


5 


45 


5893 


342 


5.8% 


49 


367 


1742 


165 


9.4% 


14 


168 


1228 


104 


8.4% 


6 


22 


995 


306 


30.7% 


22 


240 


D40 


187 


28.9% 


6 


160 


772 


54 


7.0% 


38 


•1 


1094 


155 


14 It 


do 




2332 


96 


4.0% 


4 


97 


2890 


339 


11.7% 


12 


46S 


314 


78 


24.8% 


• • 


• • 


994 


112 


11.2% 


2 




1483 


150 


10.1% 


• • 


• • 


968 


S2 


5.3% 


1 


2S 


1187 


154 


12.9% 


24 . 


SI 


717 


27 


3.7% 


3 


42 


(1574) 




(22.1) 


10 


92 


246 


38 


15.4% 


• • 


• ■ 


714 


145 


19.8% 


• • 


• • 


394 


121 


30.8% 


• • 


• • 


1863 


63 


3.4% 


1 


44 


560 


200 


35.7% 


3 


45 


1865 


160 


8.5% 


7 


138 


1?.49 


79 


6.8% 


• • 


• • 


222 


97 


43.7% 


24 


lOS 


228 


86 


37.7% 


1 


6 


494 


54 


10.9% 


• • 


• ■ 






. » 


■ • 


• • 


1286 


13 


1.0% 






85168 


7317 


8.6% 


1246 


7929 



1 Figures fros the Division of Vocational and Tedinical Education. 

2 Proa the records of the Illinois Board of Higher Education. 

3 Figures include students who did not fonally coaplete their prograas. Figures frai the unaudited VB-22 
Foxvs of the Division of Vocational and Technical Education. 
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APPENDIX 16 

PERFORMANCE OF .TII NIOR COLLEGE GRADUATFS 
DEPARTMENT OF REGTSTBATTON 6 EDUTATTO N LIHENSR TFCTg* 



LICENSED PRACTICAL NURSES 



Dist. 
No. 


Name of 
Junior College 


May, 1971-Aug. 1972** 
Total Fail % Fail 


May, 1971-Aug. 1$72** 

Total Fail \ Vail 


501 


Kaskaskia 


19 


— 


0% 


0 


— 




503 


Black Hawk - Moline 


108 


12 


11% 


0 






504 


Triton 


125 


10 


8t 


21 


13 




506 


Sauk Valley 


34 


2 


6% 


2 


1 




507 


Danville 


52 


2 




U 






510 


Thornton 


56 






n 
U 






514 


Illinois Central 


67 




Ok 


T 






517 


Lake Land 


40 




0% 


1 






518 


Carl Sandburg 




X 


1* 


0 






520 




72 


5 


7% 


8 


2 


25% 


521 


Rend Lake 


42 


1 


2t 


1 




0% 


529 


Illinois Eastern College 
Wabash Valley 


57 


2 


4% 


1 




0% 


531 


Shawnee 


30 


1 


3t 


1 




0% 


532 


Lake County 


37 


3 


dt 


0 






533 


Southeastern 


82 


6 


7% 


5 


2 


40% 


534 


Spoon River 


38 


3 


8% 


0 






535 


Oakton 


71 


5 


7% 


12 


5 


42% 


601 


sec East St. Louis 


85 


27 


32% 


36 


16 


44% 



*A passing score in Illinois is 350. According to officials of RSE a cut-off point 
IS well below the cut-off point used by a nunber of other states. For example, in 
California a passing score is over 500. 



**Test given eight times during that period. 
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APPENDIX 17 

PERFORMANCE OF JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 
DEPARTMENT OF REGISTRATION S EDUCATIW LICENSE TESTS 

REGISTERED NURSES 



First Testing Subsequent Testing 



Dist. 


Name of 


January 


- Septeni)er 1972* 


January 


- September 1972 


No. 


Junior College 


Total 


Fail 


% Fail 


Total 


Fail 


% Fail 


SOI 


Kaskaskia 


5 


3 


60% 


4 


0 


0% 


502 


DuPage 


47 


1 


2% 


S 


2 


40% 


503 


Black Hawk 


37 


IS 


41% 


13 


S 


39% 


504 


Triton 


S3 


2 


4% 


S 


1 


20% 


505 


Parkland 


34 


7 


21% 


S 


1 


20% 


506 


Sauk Valley 


25 


S 


20% 


4 


2 


50% 


508 


Chicago City 
















May fair 


59 


10 


17% 


26 


11 


42% 




Kennedy-King 


33 


18 


55% 










Malcolm X 


S3 


27 


51% 


23 


10 


44% 




Olive-Harvey 


SI 


12 


24% 








509 


Elgin 


13 


3 


23% 


2 


1 


50% 


510 


Thornton 


70 


21 


30% 


10 


4 


40% 


511 


Rock Valley 


1 


0 


0% 








512 


William Rainey Harper 


20 


3 


15% 


12 


S 


42% 


513 


Illinois Valley 


27 


4 


15% 


9 


S 


M% 


514 


Illinois Central 


44 


8 


18% 


2 


0 


0% 


515 


Prairie State 


47 


14 


30% 


14 


s 


36% 


516 


Waubonsee 


30 


1 


3% 








518 


Carl Sandburg 


8 


3 


36% 


1 


1 


100% 


520 


Kankakee 


16 


8 


50% 


8 


4 


50% 


522 


Belleville 


S2 


7 


14% 


8 


S 


63% 


525 


Joliet 


11 


0 


0% 








527 


Morton 


38 


9 


24% 


9 


3 


33% 


529 


xllinois Eastern 
















Olney Central 


41 


20 


49% 


9 


S 


56% 


532 


Lake County 


23 


7 


31% 


7 


3 


43% 



* Test given four times during that period. 
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APPENDIX 18 

PLACEMENT SERVICES 1971-72 
(Responses to Economic and Fiscal Commission's Administrative Survey) 







Full*Time Students 


Part-Time Students 


cinpioyer 






Regis- 




Regis- 




VxSlbS to 






tered 


r laceo 


tered 


Placed 


Campus 


501 


Kaskaskia 


100 


/3 


30 


20 


10 




i/ur 










503 


Black Hawk 




NA 


NA 


NA 


10 


504 


Black Hawk East 


70(B) 


PA ^flft\ 

50 (B) 


30(B) 


20(B) 


OA /Q^ 

20 (BJ 


Triton 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


^ A 

60 


505 


P atV' 1 And 


200 (A) 


100(A) 


20 


10 


20(A) 


SOC 


WOlil^ 9 AA 


165 


140 


250 


NA 


12 


507 


l/Oll Va a AC 




1 A A 

100 




25 


22 


508 


Chicaffo Citv 












Mnvf fli r 

PWj A mL A 


292 


22 


67 


7 


36 




If AfifiAflvwIf 1 no 














Loop 


225 


15 




20 


25(approx) 






SO 


30 


150 


0 


35 






35 


0 


0 


0 


30 




douxnwesi 


ISO 


25 


75 


20 


IS 




ifiiDur tirx^nu 


911 


595 


123 




10 


9U9 


PI o1 n 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


50(approx) 


CIO 


1 iiUiiikun 










511 


fin'^k VaIIav 


200 


80% 


800 


NA 


lOO*** 


512 


If Ma AllXIIC/ riBXI/CA 


125 


100 


400 


200 


20 


CI Y 
9 Aw 




230 


58 


56 


100 


5 


514 


T111no1< r*nntt*Al 


650 


NA 




NA 


7 


515 




NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Few 


516 


WfliihnnttAA 

If MlVmiSOO 


250 


125 




5 


4 


517 

^A / 


! mkm ! and 


174 


175 


10(B) 


43) 


6 


518 

^AO 


w*xX dWIUUUxK 


40 


24 


9 


519 


K^i flhl And 
riA ni X Witt 


NA 


KA 


NA 


NA 


3 




y Affile 

^anKaicee 


10 


NA 


NA 


NA 


3 




pAnd I ttVil 
JlOIlU LW 


ICC 

Ida 




48 


' 25 


16 


522 


Belleville 


430 


238 


70 


12 




.^3 


Klshwaukee 


IS 


10 






2 


524 


Moraine Valley 


35 


25 


250 


175 


19 


525 


Joliet 


120 








8 


526 


Lincoln Land 


12 


2 


1 




0 


527 


Morton 


51 


42 


490 


386 


22 


528 


McHenry 


20 


5 


50 


20 


0 


529 


Illinois Eastern 


221 


158 


6 


6 


22 


530 


Jdin A. Login 


52 


16 






1 


531 


Shawnee 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


532 


Lake County 


4 


4 


40 


40 


25 


533 


Southeastern 


55 


68 


3 


6 


3 


534 


Spoon River 


80 


0 


5 


0 


2 


535 


Oakton 




11 






35 


536 


Lewis and Clark 










0 


537 


Decatur 


NA 


NA 






NA 


601 


sec East St. Louis 


4 


5 


0 


0 


1 



A Placement officer's estimate. 

B Placement officer's rough estimate. 



APPENDIX 19 
FACULTY SURVEY RESPONSE 
"Rate the statement: The college has an excellent placement system.*' 



Dist. 


Name of 




Strongly 


Mildly 


Mildly 


Strongly 


No 


No. 


Junior College 


N 


Agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Response 


501 


Kaskaskia 


8 




50.0 


12.5 


25.0 


12.5 


502 


DuPage 


16 


25.0 


43.8 


12.5 


18.8 




503 


Black Hawk Main 


8 


-- 


37.5 


25.0 


12.5 


25.0 


503 


Black Hawk East 


12 


-- 


30.4 


15.2 




15.2 


504 


Triton 


19 


15.8 


31.6 


26.3 


15.8 


10.5 


505 


Parkland 


9 


-- 


22.2 


33.3 


22.2 


22.2 


506 


Sauk Valley 


6 


-- 


49.8 


16.6 


16.6 


16.6 


507 


Danville 


12 


8.3 


16.7 


41.7 


16.7 


16.7 


508 


Kennedy -King 


9 


11.1 


-- 


22.2 


44.4 


22.2 


508 


Loop College 


14 


7.1 


— 


21.7 


35.7 


35.7 


508 


Malcolm X 


-- 


— 




— 






508 


May fair 


7 


— 


14.3 


42.9 


42.9 




508 


Olive-Harvey 


12 


8.3 


25.0 


33.3 


16.7 


16.7 


508 


Southwest 


5 






20.0 


80.0 




508 


Wilbur Wright 


15 


-- 


26.7 


33.3 


26.7 


13.3 


509 


Elgin 


9 


— 


33.3 


11.1 


44.4 


11.1 


510 


Thornton 


8 


— 


37.5 


25.0 


25.0 


12.5 


511 


Rock Valley 


14 


21.4 


57.1 


21.4 


— 




512 


William R. Harper 


12 


-- 


25.0 


25.0 


16.7 


33.3 


513 


Illinois Valley 


7 


-- 


28.6 


28.6 


14.3 


28.6 


514 


Illinois Central 


9 


-- 


44.4 


33.3 


11.1 


11.1 


515 


Prairie State 


7 


" 


14.3 


14.3 


71.4 




516 


Waubonsee 


6 


33.3 


16.7 


SO.O 






517 


Lake Land 


9 


22.2 


33.3 


11.1 


22.2 


11.1 


518 


Carl Sandburg 


11 


— 


45.5 


18.2 


18.2 


.18.2 


519 


Hi^land 


10 




30.0 


50.0 


20.0 




520 


Kankakee 


9 


11.1 


88.9 








521 


Rend Lake 


8 


12.5 


12.5 ^ 


— 


62.6 


12.5 


522 


Belleville 


11 




27.3 


45.5 


18.2 


9.1 


523 


Kishwaukee 


8 




75.0 


25.0 






524 


Moraine Valley 


7 


14.3 


28.6 


28.6 




28.6 


525 


Joliet 


6 






50.0 


50.0 




526 


Lincoln Land 


9 




22.2 


55.5 


22.2 




527 


Morton 


5 




20.0 


20.0 


40.0 


20.0 


528 


McHenry 


8 




37.5 


25.0 


25.0 . 


12.5 


529 


Lincoln Trail 


9 


11.1 


33.3 


44.4 


11.1 




529 


Olney Central 


9 




33.3 


44.4 


22.2 




529 


Wdbash Valley 


5 






40.0 


60.0 




530 


John A. Logan 


5 


20.0 


20.0 


20.0 


40.0 




531 


Shawnee 


11 


9.1 


54.5 


27.3 


9.1 




532 


Lake County 


7 




42.9 


28.6 


/.8.6 




533 


Southeastern 


7 






14.3 


85.7 




534 


Spoon River 


9 


11.1 


22.2 


22.2 


33.3 


11.1 


535 


Oakton 


8 


12.5 


37.5 




25.0 


25.0 


536 


Lewis « Clark 


8 




27.2 


45. 4 


18.1 


9.1 


601 


sec E. St. Louis 


5 






20.0 


40.0 


40.0 
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APPENDIX 20 



OCCUPATIONAL COST PER CREDIT HOUR BY DISCIPLINE, 1970-71 



Dxst. Nane of 

No. Junior College 



Health Agri- Trades S Tech- 
Occup. culture Industry nical 



Office Distrib. 
Occup. Education 



501 


ICaskaskia 


73,98 








07 1 7 




502 


DuPage 


58.52 


(«Q R7 


47 17 


dft fti 

to. 91 


A^ 77 


dc ^A 


503 


Blackhawk Dist. 














503 


Black Hawk College 


74.70 




7R 




An AA 
*tu . tl 


xt\ in 


503 


Black Hawk Fast 


84.35 


*;n 17 


Ql Id 


x^ fix 


CI ZA 
ol . 54 


QQ 
OO . OO 


504 


Triton 


66 "9 


61.36 


55.55 


44.59 


47 40 


OQ 

07 . \/7 


505 


Parkland 


75,S4 


58.11 


77.67 


83.26 


50.52 


39.37 


506 


Sauk Valley 


66.64 


83.41 


50.49 


88.94 


57.53 


53 70 


507 


Danvi 1 le 


59.89 


62.27 


63.77 


60. 74 


44 Q A 


37. 19 


508 


Chicago City 














508 


Amundsen-May fai r 


64.51 




77.57 


55.98 


62.41 


47.66 


508 


Kennedy- King 


70.26 


56.55 


79.09 


103.34 


74. 11 


63.96 


508 


Loop 


83.84 




44.62 


65.38 


57.66 


56.57 


508 


Malcolm X 


90.56 




68.46 


69.79 


66.97 


61.47 


508 


Olive -Harvey 


103.95 




71.74 


70.32 


60.34 


56.32 


508 


Southwest 







55.92 


54.94 


50.05 


45.89 


508 


Wilbur Wright 


44.09 


41.79 


79.08 


65.32 


51.16 


45.43 


509 


Elgin 


75.39 




121.33 


70.61 


58.15 


47.83 


510 


Thornton 


55.86 


WW 


44.55 


65.16 


63.48 


44.04 


511 


Rock Valley 


64.27 





60.96 


60.22 


45.12 


38.51 


512 


Wm. Rainey Harper 


69.99 




62.95 • 


67.87 


47.38 


51.70 


513 


Illinois Valley 


79.70 


67.46 


72.76 


64.25 


50.87 


38.02 


514 


11? .nois Central 


65.72 


72.56 


54.06 


57.86 


35.76 


33. dO 


515 


Prairie State 


75.70 




34.93 


50.89 


56.66 


34.42 


516 


Ws.'iDonsee 


116.36 




70. 25 


57 


Q7 

D7 . 7 r 


^7 11 

O i 4 X X 


517 


Lake Land 


65.41 


55.34 


60.90 


60. 17 


46.30 


35 58 

«7 J .JO 


518 


Carl Sandburg 


52.24 


56.45 


58.41 


42.46 


40 % 


5fi 41 

JO. *t A 


519 


HI ^land 


52.90 


67.97 


59. 39 


110 1^ 


68 71 

DO. r X 




520 


If Irak AM 


Rl 77 


7 J . DU 


1 ft 


ft7 AX 


7A 1 A 

/D. ID 


IS/ . «J7 


521 


nvlfc ( Xm^itKV 


OA 

7<>. UD 


. Of 


^^ nft 


7n ^7 


CO ftC 




522 


Belltville 


64.72 


68.79 


66.60 


68.68 


49.96 


30.91 


525 


Kishwiukee 


97.84 


61.13 


32.19 


103.71 


46.97 




524 


Moraine Valley 


90.94 




82.76 


53.64 


52.26 


53.11 


52S 


Joliet 


98.26 


61.55 




45.53 


38.81 


64.76 


526 


Lincoln Land 


73.03 


86.69 


107.21 


70.30 


60.33 


39.72 


527 


Morton 


67.59 




54.48 


76.66 


58.07 


48.99 


528 


McHenry 


55.95 


74.92 


83.58 


67.50 


64.73 


50.50 


529 


Illinois Eastern 














529 


Lincoln Trail 






65.53 


71.36 


58.81 




529 


Olney Central 


79.69 


85.16 


51.48 




45.65 




529 


Wabash Valley 


60.26 


46.67 


33.73 


44.89 


52.74 


39.47 


530 


John A. Logan 






62.08 


53.11 


51.93 


52.56 


531 


Shawnee 


80.92 


75.83 


84.23 


85.84 


92.92 


95.01 


532 


Lake County 


68.69 




53.46 


80.38 


63.37 


36.05 


533 


Southeastern 


46.46 


55.77 


60.24 




48.48 




534 


Spoon River 




73.82 


137.33 


75.29 


84.65 




535 


Oakton 






159.25 




107.25 




536 


Lewis and Clark 














601 


East St. Louis 






135.86 




98.02 




Cost/ credit hr. for whole system 


71.45 


63.07 


61.95 


61.32 


54.22 


44.56 
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Fiscal '71 


"J 

1 

1 ^ 
1 ft 
1 ^ 

1 ^ 
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Fiscal '69 j 


Fiscal '68 


Fiscal '67 


Fiscal '66 




1,824,792 1 


2,011,147 


1,567,209 


m 

c 
u 

Ul 


282,913 




71,802 


1. Construction 


1 

1 ^ 
1 « 

1 

1 ^ 

Ov 


23,430 


4,022 


12,295 


18,972 


24,501 




2. Initial Equlpsenl 


92,519 


171,222 


382,172 


197,376 


73,021 


23,802 


16,314 1 


3. Suppleaental 1 
Yearly EqulpMnt 


1,477,691 


1,302,479 


00 
Ul 


740,370 


1 w 
00 
00 

o 


159,090 




|4. Operational 

RelBburaeaenC 1 


1 ^ 
1 ^ 

1 ^ 

1 00 

^ 1 


VO 
O 


5,799 1 


3,802 


2,228 


00 
Ul 




5. Total Student 
Enrollaent 
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APPENDIX 22 

CHIEF INSTRUCTIONAL ADMIMSTRATORS' 
RESPONSES ON REMEDIAL COURSES AND DROPOUTS 



Dist. Name of 

No. Junior College 



501 Kaskaskia 

502 DuPage 

503 Black iiawk 

Black Hawk East 

504 Triton 

505 Parkland 

506 Sauk Valley 

507 Danville 

508 Chicago City 

May fair 

Kennedy-King 

Loop 

Malcolm X 
Olive-Harvey 
Southvest 
Wilbur Wright 

509 Elgin 

510 Thornton 

511 Rock Valley 

512 Ma. Rainey Harper 

513 Illinois Valley 

514 Illinois Central 

515 Prairie St.ate 

516 Waubonsee 

517 Lake Land 

518 C^rl Sandburg 

519 Hi^land 

520 Kankakee 

521 Rend Lake 

522 Belleville 

523 Kishraukee 

524 Moraine Valley 

525 Joliet 

526 Lincoln Land 

527 Morton 

528 McHenry 

529 Illinois Eastern 

530 John A. Logan 

531 Shawnee 

532 Lake County 

533 Southeastern 

534 Spoon River 

535 Oakton 

536 Lewis and*tlaxk 

537 Decatur 

601 sec East St. Louis 



^ in Remedial 
Courses Who 

Did Not 
Pass Them 



% Bacc. 
Dropouts 
Who Had Had 
At Least One 
Remedial Course 
PT FT 



% Occjp. 
Dropc jts 
Who Hac Had 
At Lea*: One 
Reme^iial Course 
PT FT 



18 


5* 


5 


5* 


S 


8.4 


2 


2 


2 


2 


55 


10 


10 


N/A 


\/A 


Yr. Offered) 


N/A 


N/A 




>i / A 




N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


V/ . 


26 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N7A 








.10 


.03 


26 


3** 


5** 


2** 


2** 


38 






— 


— 


21.62 






— 


— 


39.6 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


V/A 


12.0 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


V/A 


(Has not been received) 






0 


3.6** 


2.0** 


3.3 


2.0 


65.0 


.006* 


.026 


.012* 


.006 


20 


15 


10 


80 


SO 


15 


20 


S 


35 


20 


6 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


22 


8** 




0* 


Q 


25 


2 


4 


1 


3 


25.6 


23.8 


9.2 


5.8 


18.6 


6.3 


0 


0 


2 


5 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A' 


S/K 


30 


5 


5 


1 


1 


31 


0 


10 




7.5 


18 


25 


24 


18 


34 


8.5 


4 


5 


2 


2 


18.7 


0 


22 


0 


0 


12.0 


5* 


3* 


.5** 


1** 


5.0 


15 


10 


20 


25 


24 


30 


20 


18 


12 


2 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


10 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


S/k 












1 


10 


10 


6 


4 


2 


1 


1 


i 


1 


3 


70 


40 


30 


20 


11 


7.1 


14.8 


0 


21.7 


18 


3 


1 


5 


7 


24.4 


.05** 


27** 


.005** 


1.5** 


10* 


30* 


10* 


15* 


10* 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


N/A 










N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


.V/A 


22.5 


4.4 


18.13 







* Estimate 

** Rough estimate 
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■SimVEY RESPONSES STATEWIDE ON PRIOR ITIES 

Response to the question, "If your campus were to receive extra unearmarked 
money, how do you think it should be spent?" 



POQ Q 1 h 1 P P e tv^n c A 0 


Chief 
Executive 


Faculty 


Stud( 


ScholaTshi nQ 


9 


5 


1 


Buildings 


11 


11 


2 


Leaminff TesouTPPQ r^^n-fAT* at* i k<>»m<«m>^ 


5 


3 


3 


Daccaxaureate transfer curriculum 


10 


4 


8 


Occupational curriculum 


1 




5 


Remedial curricula "ni 


2 


2 


13 


Other general/adult education courses 


4 


7 


9 


Public and community service projects 


3 


8 


10 


Increased information to community as to 
opportunities and activies 


12 


10 


11 


More parking lots 


13 


13 


7 


Student counseling and guidance 


7 


6 


6 


In-service faculty training 


6 


9 


12 


Research aimed at improving instruction^ 


8 


12 


4 



Other (specify) 



IStudents rank order is based on number of times a response was selected 

?5 ^^'^^ priorities. We have tested for the potential 

difficulty in comparing this type of rank order with median rank order 
cliJi\ll ^""^ fi^^ executives. There was not a significant difference, 
Chief executives and faculty were asked to "rank the items from 1 to I4... 

20n the survey forms for the chief administrator and the faculty this 
choice was, "institutional research." 
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APPENDIX 24 

THREE CCmJNITY SERVICE AND Oin'REACH EFFECTIVEVESS INDICATORS 



No. of Students 
per Thousand 
District 
Residents ^ 



Ratio of 
Part-time 
to Full-tine 
Students 



Percent of total 
enrollnent by 

age group 
21-35 36-50 SU 



Total 
Headcount 
Fall 1972 



Dist. Name of 

No. Junior College 

501 Kaskaskia 

502 DuPage 

503 Black Hawk 

Black Hawk Main 
Black Hawk East 

504 Triton 

505 Parkland 

506 Sauk Valley 

507 Danville 

508 Chicago City 

Kennedy-King 
Loop College 
Malcolm X 
Mayfair 
Olive -Harvey 
Southwest 
Wilbur Wright 

509 Elgin 

510 Thornton 

511 Rock Valley 

512 Mi. Rainey Harper 
51S Illinois Valley 

514 Illinois Central 

515 Prairie State 

516 Waubonsee 

517 Lake Land 

518 Carl Sandburg 

519 Highland 

520 Kankakee 

521 Rend Lake 

522 Belleville 

523 Kishwaukee 

524 Moraine Valley 

525 Joliet 

526 Lincoln Land 

527 Morton 

528 McHenry 

529 Illinois Eastem 

Lincoln Trail 
Olney Central 
Wd>ash Valley 
550 John A. Logan 

531 Shawnee 

532 Lake County 

533 Southeastern 

534 Spoon River 

535 Oakton 

536 Lewis « Clark 

537 Decatur 
601 sec, E. St. Louis 

State Average (Mean) 

^ Calculated from IJCB's estimates of district population. Table 5, "Selected Data... 
1970-71" and IJCB's enrollment figures for Pall 1972. 

2 Includes all enrollment in credit, non-credit instruction courses and in public service 
activities. 



16 


.44 


13 


4 


0 


1»400 


16 


1.17 


32 


12 


3 


9,452 


33 


1.82 


20 


8 


2 


7,327 




1.73 








6»083 


26 


2.40 








1,244 


1.46 


44 


14 


6 


13,034 


17 


1.13 


42 


13 


0 


4,147 


18 


.84 


32 


10 


3 


1,837 


36 


.88 


20 


15 


5 


3,049 


17 


1.90 


48 


9 


2 


56^494 




1.18 


52 


15 


3 


7»864 




6.00 


63 


14 


4 


11,445 




1.17 








6,931 




1.60 


33 


9 


2 


5^208 




K86 


49 


9 


2 


4,566 




1.76 


39 


5 


2 


5,679 


29 


1.61 


33 


5 


1 


13,732 


1.39 


37 


12 


2 


4,246 


21 


1.59 


•5 


9 


2 


6,054 


26 


2.02 


40 


11 


0 


7,026 


33 


1.65 








11,182 


21 


.85 


25 


12 


4 


3,260 


26 


2.13 


50 


17 


5 


9,392 


23 


1.68 








4,169 


23 


2.72 


45 


16 


0 


3,915 


25 


.71 


29 


7 


1 


2,933 


22 


1.42 


33 


16 


9 


1,833 


36 


.68 








2,814 


33 


4.83 


26 


7 


3 


3,905 


14 


.48 


15 


5 


0 


1,151 


36 


2.07 


38 


18 


1 


6,636 


21 


1.39 


50 


10 


3 


1,696 


12 


.80 


47 


7 


• 3 


4,505 


23 


1.36 








5,402 


20 


1.03 


47 


11 


4 


4,278 


22 


.60 


22 


17 


7 


3,178 


18 


2.73 


85 


5 


0 


1,991 


37 


2.00 


25 


15 


5 


4,632 




1.89 








830 




2.15 








2»470 




1.83 








1,332 


22 


.28 


23 


11 


1 


2,527 


19 


.69 


34 


12 


4 


1,102 


17 


2.21 








5,013 


39 


1.07 


17 


3 


2 


1,229 


23 


1.16 


26 


15 


13 


1,084 


35 
11 


3.83 


30 


7 


2 


8,854 


1.13 


32 


16 


1 


2,579 


39 


1.98 


35 


27 


9 


1,287 


.93 


49 


9 


4 


2,762 


22 


1.57 


35 


11 


3 
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rUW IC AND COMMUNITY SeRVlCH ACTfVITIfS - CCLUGC OF OvfACi 
On Coinpui - 1971-7? Ycor 

20 community Qroupi com* fo eompM for foun. Somo hold mectlngi before or offof rtit 
tour ond no4ioif luncheom woro provided for scmo. 

Sovofol Chlldrm' TKeofro ptrformancet wero h^ld en coirvui 

A Wilon rfiow woi hold on eompui ond tho comnwlty bivitod. 

A Junior Achlovooiont Somlnor woi hold on coupvt 

Fcl|o«r-i4» of Whifo Homo Conforonco on Aging 1971, "PtnptcHvo on Aging- Confmico 
fo dofermlno local noodi - 550 poitielpwifs 

Wo provldo oxfontlon coutmi from noorby untvonlrlot ond collogoi 

Wo dovtlop ipoclal couTMt for lonlor eltlzont 

Wo protfldo bocootovrooto-orloofod eounot In lovoral high ichool dfitrlcti ooch qwoitor 

Woprnrtdod o cooporatlvo progm of coutm for ffio Addim Switchboard CommNy 
Confor In Addhon. 



Off Cmim- 1971-72 Yoor 



ChUAon*! Thootro Ptrfbrmoncoi ott 

Scfiooli 
Glon Oak, don Blyn 
Indian Trail, Downon Gfwo (2) 
P^vipoef, Clorandon Hllli 
BuHor, Oolc Brook (2) 
Loco, Dorfon 

Downon Grove North, Downon Groyo 
Mfllor, Wostmont 
FoiroMnt, Downon Grovo 
Wononvlllo, Warronvlllo 
Ncpwvlllo High Sdiool, Nev>orvlllo 



fmMki Oitor School 



Roodor't Thootro Nrforwon cot ott 

fTA-Toochoft' Luncheon 
DCrCF SIttorhood at Weifom Sprlngi 
Proib)ftwlan Church, Clorondon Htlli 
Lomboid Sorvico Club 
Mothodkr Church Couplet Club 
Ov^ogo County Exocutlvot' Club 
Schoolit Foreit Rood, LoGfongo Ml 
Ook, LoOfon^ 

Wo# Chicago High Scbool, W«# Cble 
Choral Group Pii fo iwoncot alt 

Coral Svraon CawNunlty Cantor 

Wlllowoy Mvior 

Lootod Community Center 

D.A.It. Convontlon 

St. Chwloi School for loyi 

DuPogo Convoloicont Homo 

LonM Mile Library 

YoiktoMn Shop^ng Center 

HlJr. Col* Bd« Annual Coivontfan 



SCMINAB SK>NSORED lY CaLEOE OF DUPAGC 
On Compue ond Off Compw - 1971-1972 Yeor 



Ptiota ttrofoct 
Mu^print Raiding 

Avlotfon Orawid School (2 oourMi) 
Cdtlcol fath Method (5 couivos) 
CuiTont hoctlcot Food Fraductloi 
Food Sofvico Monogoment |n<tltuto 
^^^wg^'^cy Modloal 
ForaowMhlp Somln or 

M^h Somlnor 

Hone Cora Sympoilum 

How to Buy & Sollftool btoto 

minefi Graot Toochon 

ffitomotlonol Morkottng 

^hffiet Somlnof 

Woter Trootmont 

Athletic Training Somlnor 

ftoglen Nino 111. Coordhoton Anoc. 

N thomo n t Planning Somlnor 

Cfootlvo Arts 

Cooyutof Appra c lotlon 

Moth fer Survoyon 

OcMp. Hoolth I Safety 

Youth Footboll Coochei 

Chfldron't footry 

ChflAoo'f Writing 



Sipood Beading 
Homo Gordening 
Occup. Hoolth A Sofoty 
Bool Grtoto 
SInglo Peionti 
Travel Bureou 
C. F. S. Review 

How to do Builnon with U.S.Oovt. 

Matrlol Sofoty 

Smoll Builnon Monogoment 

Tran^portotlon Somlnor 

CoHoqulem tn Teochlng of Fhlfcv^diy 

FIborArtiWorkihop 

Foratgn Longuogo Toochen' ConlwMea 

Otophlc Art! 

Library V/oHnhop 

Tolovblon hod. WoHcshep 

Ooyolopfcig Voluoi 

l^llor'i Wdrkdmp 

Cofonory Cora 

Afitl^ 

Intra. toAirCondttlenlng 
Occup. Health A Sofety 
Frav.Molnt.of Auto Syttemi 
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ILLINOIS STATE SCHOLARSHIP COMMISSION 

•ox »C7 .Ot WILMOr HOAO - OIIKPIILO. .LL.NOI. «»„ . ,„ , m,.,«h> 



SCHOLARSHIPS . GRANTS - LOANS 



JOSEPH O eovo Eo O E.rcuTivi DmicTo. 



December 6, 1972 



Mr. Charles Adams 

Illinois Economic and Fiscal Commission 
610 State Office Building 
Springfield, Illinois 62703 

Dear Mr. Adams: 

Enclosed is the data you requested. 

The eligibility requirements for the ISSC Monetary Award are: 

1) Residency in Illinois 

2) U. S. citizenship or permanent residency 

In irllT. 'a^V."!^ r®^^* ^^"""^^ undergraduate enrollment at 
an approved Illinois post- secondary institution 

Jol!?"ch^iJl ^'"^"^^^^ "^^^ ^" *o attend the college of 

5) File an application by the required deadline 

ISSC awards cannot exceed the cost of tuition and mandatory fees. 

Sr iJl}"Jl5/!Ii^L*'r^J^^°^!''!^''P °P®" *° veterans with Illinois residency 
IZ n „J? u?f ^'^tf'O"* the assessment of financ al need at 

Ttefl o} wShJ^SJ"?*^*".*!^" undergraduate or graduale JJ^i. 
since 1940 .?p I?iSh/ !5Pr^*«^ ^">'" the U.S. military service 

since 1940 are eligible. The award is for tuition and certain feerl^Ie 

be e? t °a1 a^fn? '?-''^ki.^' applies and"ua ?ieT oilhese 

wa?!lJ il !S nUnois public senior college, tuition and certain fees are 
tll lLJl «PP"""t qualifies at an Illinois public junior colllae 

I am enclosing a cumulative history of the benefits orovided hw tw fn 
students attending Illinois public junior college ^ ^ *° 



Academi 
1969-70 



Military Scholarships 
c Year # ^ 

nsTVr.of 5,S51 



Benefits) 

1 970- 71 21.559 

1971- 72 29 496 

1972- 73 (Estimate) 39,'477 

1958-59 {1st Yr ^oT '''''''' Scholarship s 
Benefits) 

JOtVH D. BOYD, ttieunvi niAicToii 



i 

771,048 

1,740,788.65 
2,625,498.29 
3,530,475.00 

2,813.00 



ERIC 



COMMIMiON MKMIKRt: LLOYD MICHAKL. CMAIUman 
NAUOLO LI8TON wiLLiAM B. McMANU* 



MBUT «. OOUOLA^ 

MM. L. OOnOL ^ATTON 



K. mil JONIt 

NAY FOLNILL 



Mr. Charles Adams, Springfield 



ISSC Monetary Scholarships 

Academic Year # t 

4.225 

960-61 30 4.272 

1961- 62 26 5,770 

1962- 63 10 1,825 

1963- 64 21 4,397 

1964- 65 43 7,806 

1965- 66 91 22,054 

1966- 67 88 20,105 

1967- 68 333 57,125 

1968- 69 1,405 294,158 

1969- 70 2,83J 537,554 
970-71 4,401 960,053 

1971- 72 6,359 1,573,381 

1972- 73 (Estimate) 10,886 $ 3,118,040 

Please call or write if you have further questions. 

Sincerely, 

<^ /Joseph D. Boyd 

Executive Director 
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HUMBER Of FULL-TIME FACULTY 
AMP MIHDfDM LOAD 

FY 1972 







Mlnlwm 


Minima 








Contact Hours 


Credit Houra 


Hinibar of 


Dlst. 


Considered 


Conaidarcd 


Full TlM 


No. 


Junior College 


Tull Time 


Full Tina 


Faculty 


501 


Kaakaskla 




lA/acneater 


60 


502 


Q DuP8g« 


MM* 


12 


188 


503 


Black Bavk 


J, 


14/aeBeatar 


125 


504 


Triton 


15 




198 


505 


Q Parkland 


16/quartar 


_i, .1 


124 


506 


Sauk Valley 


14 


14 


53 


507 


Danville 




14 


100 


508 


Chicago City 


12/wk/sea 




1,205 


509 


Elgin 


20 


16 


66 


510 


Thornton 


18 


14 


117 


511 


Rock Vallar 


15 




113 


512 


^* R» Harper 


15 


15 


141 


513 


Illinoia Valley 






85 


514 


Illinois Central 




14 


186 


515 


Prairie State 


15 




91 


516 


Wauboneee 


14 


14 


64 


517 


Q Lake Land 




16 


112 


518 


Q Carl Sandburg 


16 


16 


57 


519 


Highland 


14 




43 


520 


Kankakee 


16 




A3 


521 


Rend Lake 


14 


14 


49 


522 


Belleville 


14 




110 


523 


Kiehvaukee 


15 


15 


58 


524 


Moraine Valley 




12 


92 


525 


Joliet 


12 


12 


121 


526 


Q Lincoln Land 


14 




108 


527 


Morton 


IS 




91 


528 


McHenry 


12 


12 


27 


529 


Q 111. East. Coll. 




48 


101 


530 


Q John A. Logan 




45 


38 


531 


Q Shawnee 


16/veak 


16/quarter 


30 


532 


Lake County 


14-16 


14-16 


109 


533 


Southeastern 


IS 


15 


33 


534 


Spoon River 


25 


16 


44 
65 


535 


Oakton 




14 


536 


Uvls & Clark 


20 


15 


59 


601 


sec E. St a Louis 


20 


12 


57 
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FACDLTY OKGAWIZATIOWS 



Dlat. 

Wo. Junior Colltftt 

501 KaskaskU 

502 Q OuPAgo 

503 Black Hank 

504 Triton 

505 Q Pnrklud 

506 Sauk Vallay 

507 Danville 

508 Chicago City 

509 Elgin 

510 Thornton 

511 Rock Vallay 

512 Ita. R. Harper 

513 Illinois Valley 

514 Illinola Central 

515 Prairie State 

516 Waubonsee 

517 Q Ukc Und 
118 Q Carl Sandburg 
519 Highland 

320 Kankakee 

521 Rend Uke 

522 Belleville 

523 Kiehwaukee 

524 Moraine Valley 

525 Jollet 

526 Q Lincoln Land 

527 Morton 

528 McHenry 

529 Q 111. East. Coll. 

530 Q John A. Logan 

531 Q Shatmee 

532 Lake County 

533 Southeaetern 

534 Spoon River 

535 Oakton 

536 Lewis f- Clerk 
601 sec E. St. Louie 



Have 

Official Reeognlced 

Boerd Hegotleting 

Recognition Body 



Locel Faculty Senete 
D D 



D 
D 

B, D 

C, D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
C 
D 

A, C 
C 
D 

C, D 



D 
D 
B, D 

C* 

D 

D 

B 

0 

C. 

D 

C- 

C 

D 

D 

C 

Wei. Cob. Fee. 

A- 



B, D, (lEA) 

D 
D 
D 



Not Applicable 

A 

None 



C 
D 

B 
D 

D 



Included 

Organised In Salary Randlea 
Og Caapua Wegotiationa Crievaocea 



A, B, D 

A, C 
D 
D 

B, D 
B 

A, C. D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
C 
D 

A, C, D 
C 
D 
B 

C, D 
D 
B 

A»Fac.5en. 

B, D 

C 
C 

C, 0 

C, D 
D 

lEA Chapter 
D 

D, B 
D 

D 



D D 
Coap. Prog. Cos. Feeulty Sen. 



D 
D 
B, D 
Fee. Com. 
C 
D 
D 
D 
D 
C 
D 
C 
C 
0 
D 
C 

Wel.Coa.Fac. 

A 
0 



C 
D 

Other 



0 
D 
D 



D 
D 
B, D 
Exec. Counc. 
C 
D 
D 
D 
D 
C 
D 
C 

Federetion 
D 
D 

C 



Fee. Senate 



C 
D 

D 

Policy 
D 



KEY 

A - AAUP 
B - NEA 
C - AFT 

D - Locel Feeulty Associetlon 
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77th G. A. BOOS. BZU. 790 1971 



SYNOPSIS- . . 

(Ch. 122, par. 103-26) 



«.h- K^.,-,^ f f Public Junior College Act to provide that 
thS JPProve the hiring, dismissal, transfer and fix 

the salaries of faculty personnel, such responsibility is not 
delegable Requires the board to define a full-time teaching 
load as 12 to 16 semester hours or 15 to 20 classroom contact 
Authorizes the board to balance an overload during one 

* underload during another, to assign employees 
identified as faculty to such positions as librarians; and 

^'^ ^1^^ °' '""-time faculty from the 
teaching load required. Prohibits agreements circumventing this 
section or restricting the district from participating in 
specified programs, states that new provisions as to teaching 
load nave no retroactive effect. 



LRB28 1 4.17 



DfTRODUCED ||Mfih_A 1971. by 8hi»lio. Bmrnm, Bztdley 

md ttOM. Bead f ij^st i eiedared yriatad. 



A BILL FOR 



mm 790 



1 AN ACT to amend Section 3-26 of the "Public Junior 

2 College Ac^•, approved July 15, 1965, as amended. 

3 Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois > 

4 represented in the General Assembly: 

5 Section 1« Section 3-26 of the "Public Junior College 

6 Act', approved July 15, 1965, as amended, is amended to read 

7 as fo'llovst 



8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 



Sec. 3-26. To make appointments and fix the salaries of 
a chief administrative officer, who shall be the executive 
officer of the board, other administrative personnel , faculty 
and all other professional personnel, and approve the transfer 
or dismissal of such personnel. The board shall not delegate 
these responsibilities. In making these appointments and fix- 
ing the salaries, the board may nake no discrimination on 
account of sex, creed, color or national origin. 



16 The board shall define a full-time teaching load as 12 to 

17 16 semester hours or equivalent requiring 15 to 20 regularly 
assigned contact hours with students per week {classroom, 
laboratory^ shop or other organized instructional activities). 
Full-time teaching faculty members are required to satisfy the 
minimum under both measures unless the maximum is reached under 



18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 



one measure before the minimum is reached under the other 
measure. This defit tion of a full-time tcachino load shall 



24 not bo reduced because of faculty time required for the purposes 

25 of: (1) preparation for instruction; (2) student evaluation 

26 and grading; (3) participation in regular colloge committee 

27 assignments; (4) student consultation and advisement; and (5) 

28 any other activities normally included 'n the professional re- 

29 sponaibilitios of a teaching faculty member. The definition of a 
f"ll-tinG toaohing lo ad specif iod in this Section does not prohibit 
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1 

2 
3 
4 

6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



the board from est ablishing an equitable procedure for an over- 
load during one term to balan ce an iLidcrload during another term , 
provided there is n o extra compensation for such overload. Some 
full-time employees^ who are identified as faculty by the board, 
nay be assigned, in whole or in part, to functions which are not 
generally identified as teaching such as librarians, counselors 
or other professional personnel . 

The board may exe mpt up to 10% of the full>time teaching 
faculty members from the m inimum and maximum limits of the full- 
time teaching load de fined above for experimental, innovative or 
special instructional programs . 

The board shall not enter into any agreement with faculty 
or other personnel wh ich: (1) circumvents or alters the pro> 
visions of this Secti on; or (2) prohibits or restricts, directly 
or indirectly, the dist rict from participatin<f in education and 
training programs ava ilable through agencies of the federal^ 
state or local go vernments and other agencies. 

Section 2. If any board of a junior college district has 
defined a full-time teaching load or entered into an agreement 
prior to the passage of this Amendatory Act which irin conflict 
with its provisions, this Amendatory Act ihall become effective 
with respect to such district beginning with the fiscal year 
immediately following the fiscal year during which this Amenda- 
tory Act becomes law. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE AND INSTRUCTIONAL COSTS, FY 1970 and 1971 



Ratio of Adainistrative Costs 
to Instructional Costs 



FY 1971 

Adainistratlve fnstructional 



FY 19 '0 

Adainistratlve fnstmct ional 



Dist. Name of 
No. Junior College 

501 Kaskaskia 

502 DuPage 

503 Black Hawk 

504 Triton 

505 Parkland 

506 5auk Valley 

507 Danville 

508 Okicago City * 

509 Elgin 

510 Thornton 

511 Rock Valley 

512 Mi. Rainey Harper 

513 Illinois Valley 

514 Illinois Central 

515 Prairie State 

516 Vaubonsee 

517 Lake Land 

518 Carl Sandburg 

519 High land 

520 Xnkakee 

521 Rend Lake 

522 ielleville 

523 Kishwaukee 

524 Moraine Valley 

525 Joliet 

526 Lincoln Land 

527 Norton 

528 NcHenxy 

529 Illinois Eastern 

530 John A. Logan 

531 Shwnee 

532 L^ice County 

533 Southeastern 

534 Spoon River 

535 Oakton 

536 Lewis and Clark 
601 East St. Louis 

Total 

• In FY 1969 debt service of $4,410,645 was included in general adiainistration; also a large capital outlay 
for equipaent by Chicago of $10,418,306 was included. Debt service was not included in the other years. 
Th« FY 1969 general administration as reported was adjusted for the ibove Mounts to aake it coaparible 
to the other years. 

TWo districts reported unusual relationships. One Moraine Valley, #524, had capital expenditures of over 
$2,000,000 in FY 1970. Most of these expenditures ere classified as generel adainlstratiorv accounting for a 
ratio of 1.54. The other» Oakton, 'S^, beffan instruction in the ^all o^ I07O 1071). The instruc- 
tional expenditures reported for FY 1970 ere primarily chargebacks to the district (*out $900,000 of the 
total instructionel cost reported). This accoimu for the low ratio of .07 in FY 1970. 



FY 71 


FY 70 


Costs 


Co^ts 


Costs 


Costs 


.27 


.24 


$ 305,858 


$ 1,118,592 


$ 209,775 


$ 886,11: 


.18 


.19 


742,614 


4,214,271 


584,768 


3.092,419 


.21 


.22 


489,004 


2,361,993 


389 ,9 26 


1 Tt% T noi 


.07 


.09 


302,276 


4,113,925 


JZo, 249 


1 7n 7 1 ^ M 

0 , /U / , ICv 


.13 


.12 


248,070 


1,923,463 


216,396 


1,782,15: 


.25 


.17 


225 ,696 


mo xta 


166, 104 


988,39: 


.28 


.21 


319,061 


1,131,288 


262,505 


1,262,815 


.21 


• .23 


4,243,180 


19,861,367 


3,952,964 


17,550,71: 


.18 


.21 


263,930 


1,502,875 


245,184 


1,173,950 


.15 


.11 


429,294 


2,868,328 


317,423 


2,785,43i 


.25 


.18 


509,132 


1,999,958 


340,003 


1,906,75c 


.26 


.32 


766,534 


2,977,291 


839,264 


2,582,994 


.10 


.10 


147,074 


1,515,970 


144,110 


1,444,72: 


.15 


.15 


465,520 


3,132,456 


415,583 


2,723,46: 


.10 


.07 


187,421 


1,935, 34A 


134,182 


1,896,309 


.15 


.17 


174,545 


1,201,739 


144,648 


874,384 


.12 


.13 


198,148 


1,693,688 


179,369 


1,410,291 


.24 


.31 


171,023 


718,628 


110,264 


^86,101 


.20 


.30 


213,948 


1,046,146 


276,022 


906,270 


.16 


.25 


i60,171 


1,011,713 


210,539 


830,572 


.18 


.12 


138,549 


749,619 


85,836 


705,725 


.11 


.lO 


252,063 


2,390,408 


147,664 


1,553,471 


.17 


.12 


148,949 


870,374 


83,333 


668,391 


.45 


1.S4** 


864,755 


1,922,655 


2,162,554 


1,407,280 


.12 


.10 


253,335 


2,067,969 


248,160 


2,542,192 


.11 


.30 


•86,994 


1,717,194 


294,446 


983,862 


.18 


.26 


332,459 


1,799,715 


514,912 


1,949,803 


.34 


.3S 


211,820 


618,880 


207,111 


593,256 


.15 


.15 


215,560 


1,456,600 


223,451 


1,511,76S 


.16 


.26 


121,808 


758,096 


130,224 


504,572 


.22 


.SS 


120,042 


537,556 


112,189 


339,667 


.15 


.2S 


291,300 


1,907,486 


289,731 


1,044,699 


.20 


.18 


105,989 


529,144 


84,392 


460,807 


.12 


.13 


104,883 


840,391 


105,430 


785,234 


.52 


.07^ 


226,607 


432,849 


63,009 


934,806 


.22 




160,234 


723,109 






.15 




194.000 


1,2S5,524 






.19 


.22 


$14,491,846 


$77,825,982 


$14,289,720 


$66,169,641 
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RATIO OF FACILITIES OPER ATION AND MAINTENANCE EXPEMDITIJRK 
TO INSTMJCTtQNf[. F XPENDITURES 



FY 1971 



501 
502 
503 
504 
505 
506 
507 
508 
509 
510 
511 
512 
513 
514 
515 
516 
517 

5ia 

519 
520 
521 
522 
523 
524 
525 
526 
527 
528 
529 
530 
531 
532 
533 
534 
535 
536 





Ratio of 








OpSMaint 


Instruc- 


Operation ^ 




to Instruc 


tional 


Maintenance 




• 11 


$ 1,118,592 


$ 119,713 




• 25 


4,214,271 


1,037,203 


oxacic nawK 


• 20 


2,361,993 


472,660 


Tnton 


• 30 


4,113,925 


1,227,827 


rancxana 


• 48 


\923,463 


918,734 


oauK vaxxey 


• 61 


919,374 


562,941 


uanvixxe 


• 26 


1,131,288 


290,616 


uiicago City 


•09 


19,861,367 


1,796,362 


CI i«4M 

cxgin 


• 29 


1,502,875 


434,340 


Thornton 


• 22 


2,868,328 


638,001 


KocK vaxxey 


• 27 


1,999,958 


549,707 


Ifm. Rainey Hazper 


• 30 


2,977,291 


878,628 


Illinois Valley 


• 30 


1,515,970 


*t J w , OAO 


Illinois Central 


• 27 


3,132,456 


844,218 




1 9 


1,935,348 


237,604 


lfaid>onsee 


• 22 


1,201,739 


259,542 


Lake Land 


• 14 


1,693,688 


236,325 


Carl Sandburg 


• 27 


718,628 


191,865 


Highland 


• 20 


1,046,146 


208,863 


Kankakee 


• 15 


1,011,713 


156,427 


Rend Lake 


• 22 


749,619 


167,137 


Belleville 


• 12 


2,390,408 


279,690 


Kishwaukeo 


• 11 


870,374 


95,939 


Moraine Valley 


•49 


1,922,655 


944,057 


Joliet 


• 22 


2,067,969 


464,311 


Lincoln Land 


• 11 


1,717,194 


190,124 


Morton 


• 26 


1,799,715 


459,769 


McHenry 


• 24 


618,880 


148,398 


Illinois Eastern 


• 27 


1,456,600 


399,369 


John A. Logan 


• 34 


758,096 


256,435 


Shatmee 


.15 


537,556 


80,764 


Lake County 


• 19 


1,907,486 


354,903 


Southeastern 


• 21 


529,144 


112,318 


Spoon Rivex 


• 14 


840,391 


116,119 


Oakton 


3^54* 


432,849 


1,530,574 


Lewis « Clark 


.99 


723,109 


718,296 


Totals 


• 23 


$76,570,458 


$17,833,605 



FY 1970 



Ratio of 



to 



>SMaint 


Instruc- 


Operation ( 


Instruc 


tional 


Maintenance 


• 25 


$ 886,112 


$ 223,547 


• 19 


3,092,419 


597,912 


• 16 


1,793,088 


290,164 


•20 


3,707,166 


730,911 


• 33 


1,782,152 


596i^85 


• 16 


988,392 


153,210 


• 29 


1,262,818 


366,584 


• 11 


17.550,712 


1,969,213 


•33 


1,173,950 


389,645 


• 19 


2,785,434 


538,703 


•21 


1,906,756 


392,351 


• 28 


2,582,994 


722,352 


• 27 


1,444,722 


387,952 


• 19 


2,723,462 


509,996 


• 14 


1,896,309 


265,741 


• 31 


874,384 


274,144 


• 12 


1,410,291 


170,253 


•24 


586,101 


141,719 


•22 


906,270 


194,888 


• 14 


830,572 


118,889 


• 19 


705,725 


132,718 


• 14 


1,553,471 


223,674 


• 19 


668,391 


128,407 


•82 


1,407,280 


1,150,892 


• 18 


2,542,192 


466,980 


• 13 


983,862 


123,472 


•32 


1,949,805 


628,921 


•25 


593,258 


147,409 


•09 


1,511,768 


133,437 


• 50 


504,572 


253,897 


• 16 


339,667 


52,749 


• 13 


1,044,699 


136,73;> 


• 13 


460,807 


61,651 


• 17 


785,234 


131,954 


•06 


934,806 


60,437 


• 19 


$66,169,641 


$12,868,189 



* ?*,"IITf* f°' ?*^'"' ^» P""y *o <78S.764 in tuition and chargebacks 

included in Operatira Q Maintenance in FY 1971. 
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APPENDIX 36 

STATE CONftUNITY COLLEGE OF EAST ST. LOUIS 

The State Community College of East St. Louis was established 
in 1969 pursuant to "ublic Act 76-724. It is maintained and operated 
as an "experimental district" by the IJCB. The Board has the same 
powers and duties in that district that the local junior college 
boards have in the other districts. SCC also has an elected local 
board, but its functions are purely advisory. It is supposed to "plan 
and Tecommend to the State Board curricula, experimental programs, 
perspnnel procedures and operational procedures in accordance with 
policies, rules, and regulations prescribed by the State Board." 

Audit; Finding. The IJCB has encountered many problems in operation 
of the college. The auditors. Murphy, Jenne, and Jones, Certified 
Public Accountants, did not express an opinion on the fairness of 
the college's financial statements for fiscal years 1970 and 1971 
because they "were unable to satisfy themselves as to the correctness 
of certain expenditures from the appropriation for General Revenue 
and the Vocational Education Fund. ..." 

Because of the findings in the 1971 audit the IJCB engaged 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Company to review the financial manage- 
ment system and controls at the college. Some of the findings in 
that audit report were: 

Expenditures under an emergency basis - 

(a) For electrical charges or repairs let on a time and 
material basis totaling $11,092.85. 

(b) For plumbing services let orally on a time and 
material basis totaling $16,387.46. 

Copies of affidavits were filed with the Auditor General's Office 
but not within ten days of the contract lettings as required 
l?y the Illinois Purchasing Act. Further, we do not believe 
purchases of this nature and size should be let on an oral basis. 

Expenditures in excess of $15,000, not subject to bid. 

$14,064 for laboratory equipment. We believe this expenditure 
^hould have been subjected to bidding and is in violation of 
t;he Illinois Purchasing Act. 

... We determined . . . that movement of the physical property 
is frequently done without the proper authority or communication 
With the Property Control Manager. Authority should be given 
^he Property Control Manager to allow him to enforce proper 



accounting of inventory assigned to the staff and instructors 
of State Community College, 



Peat, Marwick and Mitchell completed the ensuing systems 
review in July 1972 and sent a report to the IJCB. A summary of the 
major report recommendations and the actions reportedly taken follow: 

Institutional Governance 

Recommendation: The IJCB should initiate a systematic plan 
to delegate increased responsibility to the local board. However, 
until needed improvements in college operations are accomplished, 
the IJCB should assume all responsibility. 

Action taken: No plan has been developed to delegate 
increased responsibility as of December 1972. The IJCB has "taken 
responsibility." This is required by law anyway. 

Organization 

Recommendations : 

1. Fill five key positions, 

2. Place greater emphasis on the effectiveness of siq)er- 
visors in controlling performance of employees. 

Action taken: 

1. Of the five vacancies, three have been filled (Dean of 
Administrative Services, supervisors for buildings and grounds and 
property control). One (purchasing agent) has been hired and will 
start January 1, 1973. 

2. No significant action. 

Budgeting 

Recommendation: Budgeting should be on a departmental basis 
with responsible individuals providing budget input. 

Action taken: An attempt was made in preparation of the 
FY1974 budget to implement the recommendation. The IJCB staff told 
us they noted "some improvement." 

Financial Reporting 

Recommendation: Financial reporting needs to be greatly 
expanded and reports given to responsible individuals. 

Action taken: Monthly financial reports are now prepared 
at the college and given to responsible individuals. 

Accounting 

Recommendations : 

The Uniform Accounting Manual should be adopted. 



2. Property records should be maintained j giving complete 
data on fixed assets and equipment. 

Action taken: 

1. The manual has been adopted. 

2. The property control supervisor has made a physical 
inventory which will be reconciled with General Services' master 
inventory list. 

Business Operations 

Reconunendations : 

1. The purchasing procedures should be formalized. Pur- 
chasing agent should obtain formal bids and file justification for 
purchase agreements not requiring formal bids. 

2. Financial Aid office should be consolidated in one 
location. The eligibility of students receiving financial assistance 
must be fully documented, since a number of ineligible individuals 
are apparently receiving aid. 

Action taken: 

1. When purchasing agent starts on January 1, 1973 this 
procedure will be implemented at the college. The IJCB staff and 
General Services are doing all purchasing at present. The IJCB will 
continue to issue purchase orders after January 1, 1973. 

2. Financial aid office was consolidated. But there has 
been no reported progress to date on monitoring the eligibility of 
individuals receiving financial aid. 



Peat, Marwick, Mitchell § Company has continued to work 
with the college in implementing recommendations. They are scheduled 
to make a further progress report in early 1973. 

Several other recent audits of State Community College 
also are grounds for concern. An audit of funds for operation of 
a community center revealed payments of $3,442 to employees for July- 
August 1971, although the employees did not start working until 
September 1, 1971. No recovery has been made of the payments. 

Federal audit results. The U. S. Department of Labor audited a 
federal grant for a building trades training program in November 1971. 
Expenditures of about $38,000 were questioned. No final determination 
has been made as of December 1972 on the questioned items. 

The U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare audited 
grants for College Work-Study, for National Defense student loans 
and for Educational Opportunity. Expenditures for Work-Study of 
about $950,000 and for NDSL of about $323,000 were questioned because 
the college failed to meet matching requirements. Additional match- 
ing funds of about $147,000 appear to be required. 



Op examination of student files the HEW auditors found 
"that (i) ineligible students were awarded grants under the Educa- 
tional Opportunity Grant program; (ii) students were employed under 
the College Work-Study Program before their eligibility was estab- 
lished; (iii) students were permitted to work excessive hours under 
the College Work-Study Program and (iv) supervisors did not certify 
that the students were performing satisfactorily." 

Cost S Effectiveness. Cost per credit hour for all courses at the 
college far exceed state averages. For example, in 1970-71 Fine Arts 
at the college cost $130.14 per hour while the state average was 
$52.39 per hour. Trades § Industry cost $135.86 per hour although 
the state average is $61.95. fSee Appendix 20.) Similarly, the 
FTE student -teacher ratio for occupational oriented courses at the 
college was 9 to 1 in 1970-71 while th^ state average was 17 to 1. 
(See Appendix 3.) 

In addition, the data currently available on the completion 
rates of students in occupational programs at State Community College 
(see Appendix 15) and the performance of its baccalaureate transfer 
students at four-year schools (see Appendix 1 ) raise serious doubts 
about the overall effectiveness of this institution* 

Recommendations. On the basis of the documentary and statistical 
evidence available to us, we reco^end that a serious in-depth study 
of this operation be undertaken by an appropriate legislative body. 

Furthermore, we recommend that the IJCB request for a half 
million dollar increase in operating funds for East St. Louis be 
denied and that funding be frozen at current levels, at least until 
some appropriate body such as the Legislative Audit Commission indi- 
cates that it is satisfied that financial and other irregularities 
have been corrected at the State Community Collt^ge. 
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DIFFERENCES IN PROJECTED AND ACTUAL t^EADCOUNT ENROLLMENT 
BY COLLEGE. FALL 1972 







Proi ected 


Total 






Dist 


Name of 


Head cm 

i Iw OU WW vU 1 k 


enrol inicnk 


iMumoer 


r er cen L 3§c 


No. 


Junior College 


Fall 1Q7? 


Fall 1Q79 
rail i7 i i. 
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Kasksiski a 
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1 dOO 

1 ,4UU 


700 

^uu 
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1^ • 9^ 
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DuPage 


9 ,300 
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1 It 

1 • o 


503 


Black Hawk 
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r7 ^77^^ 


(.1,0^ /J 
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^99. ^) 




Black Hawk Main 
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*f f r 1/1/ 
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^7 • 4 
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o34 
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T7 


7 O 




Danvi 11a 


X 900 
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4. / 
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fTii caao Titv 
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^7 O 

4Z • 7 
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1 1 ,445 


1 Oil c 
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12 . 2 
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fi Aoo 
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lO A 

V* . 4 
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C 90fi 


1 07 

17^ 


X C 
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Olive -Harvev 
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1 QXA 
1 ,794 


70 7 
^7 . / 






c ftno 


C A7Q 

d,D /7 


1 Zl 


7 1 




Wilbur Wright 


A 000 

Of 1/ 1/1/ 


1 % 7X7 


C 7X7 
9 , / 9^ 


71 A 
/I • D 


509 


Elgin 
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4 , ^40 


dA 
40 


1*1 


510 


Thornton 


7 500 


It OCd 
O ,U94 


1 AAfk 
1 , 440 


1Q 7 

l7 • A 


511 


Rock Valley 


5, 800 


7 076 


1 776 


71 1 

£1 • 1 


512 


Wbi. Rainey Harper 


10 000 

Aw f l/U 1/ 


11 1 fi7 


1 1 fi7 
1, lo^ 


11 fi 

11 • e 


513 


Illinois Valley 


X 900 


Y 7ltO 


AO 


1 ft 

1 • O 


514 


111 inois Central 


Q 000 

7 f l/W 


7 , ^7^ 


t07 

9Cf ^ 


d T 

4 • 9 


515 


Pr&irie State 


4 700 


4, 107 


XI 
91 


7 


516 
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X QOO 


X 01 c 

^,7 19 


1 C 
19 


T 
• ^ 


517 


Lake Land 


X 000 
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«4WX X WnjSWUXK 
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1 fOOO 
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1A A 
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Kishwaukee 
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24.9 
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Joliet 


5,800 


5,402 


398 


6.8 


526 


Lincoln Land 


5,000 


4,278 


722 


14.4 


527 


Morton 


3,200 


3,178 


22 


.6 
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McHenry 
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1,991 


209 


9.5 


529 


Illinois Eastern Colleges 


(4,200) 
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(10.2) 
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1,000 


830 
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17.0 




Olney Central 
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23.5 
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6.4 
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1,102 


98 


8.1 
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5,013 


87 


1.7 


533 


Southeastern 
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1,229 
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12.2 
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1,084 
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16.6 
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8,854 


5,554 


168.3 


536 
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2,579 


79 


3.1 
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Decatur 


800 


1,287 


487 


60.8 


601 


sec E. St. Louis 


2,600 


2,762 


162 


6.2 
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APPENDIX 39 
Athletic Programs 



Most chief administrators told us that intercollegiate 
athletics did not have high priority in their junior college. 
However, most Illinois public junior colleges do have intercolle- 
giate athletic programs. 

Six of seventeen districts visited have large programs 
and field teams in major (football, basketball, baseball) as well 
as in generally less expensive, 'minor" sports (golf, swimming, 
track, tennis). Nine districts visited had relatively small programs 
with participation in only one or two major sports, and two did not 
participate in intercollegiate athletics at all. 

Athletic programs are financed from student activity fees, 
gate receipts, and district educational funds. The latter includes 
money from State allocations. The mix of funding sources varies 
from district to district. We were told on our visits that coaches 
receive either release time for coaching or additional payments. 
Information from the IJCB on salary policy for coaching in the 
various districts has been included at the end of this appendix. 

Physical facilities for athletics were elaborate at some 
of the colleges we visited and nonexistent at others. For example, 
one college, Kennedy-King, had an olympic-size swimming pool and a 
football stadium. Administrators at other colleges told us that 
their school used the local high school's facilities. 

Since football is a high cost sport it is probably undesir- 
able for intercollegiate football programs to be established where 
they do not now exist. Furthermore, expensive and educationally 
questionable aspects of "big time" competition (high press;:re and 
out-of-state recruiting, long trips, costly stadia) ^houl.. be avoided 
in existing football or basketball programs. 

Football scheduling may be an area where some economies 
might be made. Two Chicago colleges told us they had difficulty in 
scheduling games with other Illinois junior colleges. As a result, 
they had to schedule out-of-state games which rormally are more costly 
because of distance, lodging, and other expenses. Yet, nine public 
junior colleges in northern Illinois play intercollegiate football. 
An Illinois junior college football conference has recently been 
proposed. Since it would result in fewer high cost out-of-state 
games as well as develop healthy interdistrict competition, that 
proposal should probably be implemented. 
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APPENDIX 41 
SUF^iARIES OF JUNIOR COLLEGE VISITS 
BY THE ILLINOIS ECONOMIC AND FISCAL COJWISSION STAFF 



As an integral part of this study, the Illinois Economic and 
Fiscal Commission staff visited 19 community colleges (14 districts) 
during the last half of November 1972. 

Two-man teams spent about 12 man hours in preparation for each 
visit- -studying faculty and administration responses to our surveys, 
comparative data from the IJCB and a wide variety of materials which the 
college sent at our request. 

Who and what they saw during the two days spent at each college 
depended on its particular characteristics. However, in nearly every 
instance our staff interviewed the president, dean of instruction, occu- 
pational dean, counseling and placement personnel and public relations 
officer. They frequently also saw the president of the student body, a 
faculty organization representative, the business manager and computer 
personnel. In addition, at most campuses survey interviews were completed 
with about one hundred students. An effort was made to select these 
students in proportions which made our sample roughly representative of 
the characteristics of the student body as a whole. 

Lastly, our teams gathered impressions of the physical faci- 
lities of the college— their design, functionality, safety and mainten- 
ance. 

Visit summaries in this section cover the following colleges 
and districts: 



Dist. 


College 


SOI 


Kaskaskia College 


S02 


College of DuPage 


508 


Kennedy-King College 


508 


Malcolm X College 


508 


Olive-Karvey College 


508 


WilbUi 7right College 


510 


Thornton Community College 


512 


William Rainey Harper College 


514 


Illinois Central College 


517 


Lake Land College 


519 


Highland Community College 


520 


Kankakee Community College 



Dist. 



College 



522 Belleville Area College 

525 Joliet Junior College 

526 Lincoln Land Community College 
529 Illinois Eastern Junior Colleges 
534 Spoon River College 



Kaskaskia College (District #501) 



Kaskaskia College has completed Phase I construction (library, 
gymnasium, and vocational-technical building), but is still operating 
mostly in temporary buildings. The College has about 1400 students 
(about 1150 FTE), and 54 full-time faculty. Sixty percent of the stu- 
dents are in baccalaureate-transfer programs. 

Kaskaskia College was formerly Centralia Junior College; over 
90% of students were baccalaureate-transfer before 1965. Many of Kaskas- 
kia*s administrators were in the administration of Centralia Junior 
College, and retain a strong baccalaureate orientation. (We asked about 
the school^s relationships with "private junior colleges or any other 
training school in your district," and a campus exec- ive responded that 
"No other private junior colleges are located within District 501." 
There are two cosmetology schools in Centralia, presumably teaching the 
same thing Kaskaskia teaches in its cosmetology cor se.) 

This baccalaureate emphasis is reflected in the follow-up 
data which show Kaskaskia transfer students doing as well as native stu- 
dents in public senior institutions, while, for example, almost one- 
third of Kaskaskia* s Registered Nursing graduates failed the professional 
exam on first testing last year. 

Vocational labs and shops do have excellent equipment and 
facilities, but the impression persists that there is a lack of execu- 
tive direction for vocational progrars. Despite a report of the Divi- 
sion of Vocational and Technical Edm ation almost ten months ago which 
criticized the fact that vocational faculty have a heavier teaching 
load than baccalaureate faculty, this situation is still uncorrected. 

^Caskaskia*a learning resources center is very innovative, es- 
pecially its Media Center, which is both creative and well-managed. 
Administratively, the learning resources center is awkward- -the Library 
and the Media Center submit separate budgets, and their materials are 
not cross-catalogued. The facilities are presently underutilized, but 
the planned extension of service to the community should rectify this. 

Kaskaskia College is involved in very few cooperative educational 
programs, but is a member of a newly-formed junior college purchasing 
cooperative in Southern Illinois. 

The administration's attitude toward State agencies generally, 
and the Illinois Junior College Board particularly, can best be described 
as one of amused tolerance. They make a conscientious effort not to be 
in direct violation of any regulations, but seem reluctant to initiate 
anything. Part of this can br explained by a rather strained relation- 
ship among administrators, faculty, and the local board. Factions of 



administration and faculty curry the favor of board members, and morale 
generally seems to be ebbing. 

Kaskaskia^s relations with its community are cordial, if dis- 
tant. It offers few off-campus courses, and its public relations officer 
works only part-time at that task. Virtually all academic officers 
recognize the need for outreach, especially for students needing reme- 
dial work, but there is no active program to accomplish this. 

The administration expresses great concern with student wel- 
fare, but this seems to be paternalistic rather than collegial. Further, 
the student lounge (there is no cafeteria) is ill-ventilated, poorly 
lifted, and badly maintained. 

Management generally appears to be somewhat half-hearted, with 
both space and equipment underutilized. 

The impression with whidi one emerges is that Kaskaskia is a 
cooBuiiity college with great potential. That potential is not being 
realized under the present administration. 



College of DuPage fPistrict #502) 



Perhaps the most notable factor abou^ the C liege of DuPage is 
its obvious affluence. Over half of the students report family incomes 
over $12,000 and for 40% of the evening students and 20% of the day 
students this is personal, not parents', income. Over :5% of the 
students own at least one car. DuPage County has the highest density 
of Ph.D.s in the natior* after Santa Clara County in California. The 
mean faculty salary of $15,468 for men and $14,039 for women is claimed 
to be the highest in the State, and is often referred to as "the high 
cost of keeping the union out." Even the temporary buildings were the 
high quality, large steel buildings rather than wooden bungalows. 

The College of DuPage appears to have excellent institutional 
research personnel who utilize computer techniques well. They do fre- 
quent and thorough community needs and interest assessments and student 
follow-up surveys (FOCUS). All record-keeping details are handled by 
computer. All high schools (more than 12) and eight colleges in the 
area use DuPage 's IBM 360/40 computer for on-line registration. 

DuPage is involved in several consortia arrangements inclu'^ing 
joint purchasing. Planj fc * a common calendar, schedule and catalogue 
are under way with six local private colleges. 

The Developmental Learning Lab at the College of DuPage deserves 
special note. It is open 62 hours per week, and in addition to pro- 
viding remedial offerings in reading, math, English and study i kills, 
it also includes individualized course offerings in accounting, anthro- 
pology, psychology, sociology, and languages, etc. The environment is 
informal, comfortable, helpful and friendly. 

The library has installed the magnetic tattle tape system and can 
therefore have very open spacing of materials and study areas. 

The College of DuPage appears to have an outstanding placement 
program which includes academic and occupational placement for all 
students on a lifelong basis. They have developed a Computerized 
Vocational Information System (CVIS) with five terminals for student 
use. This system seems to be a breakthrough in the field of voca- 
tional placement in the community college system, and administrators 
of community colleges who are unfamiliar with it should acquaint 
themselves with it. 

The college is the only one in the State which has divided intu 
cluster colleges on the Claremont and Santa Cruz (California) models. 
A faculty-administrative team traveled around the country to study 
clustering and to recruit faculty. The cluster colleges expect to 
take on separate identities over time, and after one year there is 
evidence of one college leaning toward the performing arts and another 
toward the health sciences. Each college includes several occupational 



programs and a comprehensive sample of baccalaureate faculty and 

of tirdi;.^-^^ ^''^"^^•^ ^^ponsibiUty for a portion 

hLl ^'f^^^ ^" "^"^^ such as needs and interest assessments, 
hi^ school contacts, and general community relations. This seems 
to be working well. 

In conclusion, the College of DuPage appears to be benefit- 
ii":.^^!** fortuitous combination of (a) large enrollments leading 
"d nsc^ri^^l^L^S!^' ^ -demL 



Kennedy-King College CDistrict #508) 



Kennedy-King College is located on the south side of Chicago 
in a predominantly black area which is socio-economically and educa- 
tionally depressed. It has a headcoimt enrollment of 7,864 students 
for Fall, 1972, most of whom are in the occupational program. These 
enrollment figures represent a dramatic increase in the student popula- 
tion from the Spri.:g semester of 1972 when the headcount was 4,927. 
This increase is generally attributed to the opening of the college's 
new facility. 

Kennedy-King had just moved into an impressive megastructure 
at the time of our visit in November, 1972. The b aiding hrs over 900 
rooms, three of which are large meeting rooms. There is a well-equipped 
theater that seats 450 people and a separate playhouse that seats 75. 
The gymnasium seats 1100, and there are special facilities for gymnastics, 
wrestling, and dancing. The college also has an Olympic size swimming 
pool with a gallery. 

Th3 classrooms, lab areas and shops seemed very well -equipped 
and spacious. The Resource-Skills Center will be equipped with PLATO 
( 35 terminals are planned) and other audio-visual materials and staffed 
with personnel to help students with special problems or supplement 
regular course work. Films will be housed in a special film collection 
area. The library has a reading area, private research rooms, and a 
reading lounge. There are lounges and faculty offices located through- 
out the building, large cafeteria facilities, and a student center. 
Overall, the building is physically impressive, but it has a maze-like 
quality, the result of its many corridors and rooms. 

The leadership of the college seems committed to a racially 
integrated approach to education and actively seeks to enroll all ethnic 
groups. The working relationship between the faculty union and the 
administration seemed cooperative. 

Kennedy -King gives a choice to those whose educational prepa- 
ration has been inadequate. Students can either take remedial courses 
or they can work cn their own in the Resource-Skills Center. Thero 
is no informatioa currently available on how successful this approach 
is. 

Kennedy- King *s institutional research appears to need improve- 
ment. Student evaluation of courses occurs, but there is a low return 
rate. In the past information received went only to the instructor and 
his department chairman, but now it is openly available. Some follow-up 
studies h^'ve been attempted. The Occupational Dean mentioned one for 
which there was a massive mail-out, but there was only a 7% retum--not 
enough on which to base firm conclusions. There seemed to be no regular 
periodic follow-up studies. 



FRiC 



There was also a weakness in counseling. The college has 
over 1000 students for each professional counselor^ Students are 
not required to see a counselor before enrolling, choosing a program, 
or selecting courses. A limited effort is being made to ease this 
situation through peer counseling and academic advisors. There are also 
plans for a city-wide mobile counseling unit. 

The placement office at Kemiedy-King is run by a para* 
professional. Although one person seems inadequate for the number of 
students involved, the officer was active in the community, reportedly 
meeting with over a hundred employers a month. A manpower survey is 
conducted monthly for job opportunities, and a Is ting of all employers 
in the area is maintained. There is some effort to ascertain employer 
and employee satisfaction. 

Kennedy* King has several student and community service pro* 
grams. For example, impressive day care facilities are available at 
the college. The school is also involved in a large drug abuse program. 
Cultural Uplift, Headstart Supplementary Training, Public Service 
Courses, and several other federal 3rant*type programs. 



Malcolm X College (District #508) 



Malcolm X College is located on the west side of Chicago 
in what is generally regarded as one of the worst {^ettoes in the coun- 
try. The population is ovenrfielmingly black, with a significant Spanish- 
speaking minority and a few whites. Most students at Malcolm X are in 
the lowest income levels and otherwise disadvantaged. Many are welfare 
recipients and ex-convicts. 

Malcolm X*s total headcount enrollment for Fall 1972 was 6932, 
a substantial decline from Spring 1972 enrollment of 8020. The presi- 
dent's explanation for the drop was that the college was tightening up 
on enrollments to check abuse of the free tuition system. Class atten- 
dance is now being taken to identify dropouts and non-attenders, and 
to weed out those who are "not serious" about education. 

The physical plant of Malcolm X college consists of one large 
and impressive new building. The college is well equipped with modem 
educational and auxiliary facilities. Closed circuit televsion is 
used extensively. The school is well maintained and there is a sense 
of pride that is readily felt and seen in the student body. 

Malcolm X has been aggressive in pursuing community and busi- 
ness support. The First National Bank of Chicago has contributed an 
IBM 1401 computer, and the Zenith Corporation has donated an inter- 
preter. 

Malcolm X is significar wly involved in community service. 
For example, some faculty meiit»ers volunteer to teach courses at States- 
ville prison. Many students and faculty are involved in community 
affairs. The college's largf^ public relations office is very active. 

The president of the college is impressive. He runs the 
administration with strict discipline. A less forceful approadi mi^t 
not have brought the college into existence, but it is not certain that 
this is the approach needed to maintain its existence. Most of the 
administrators at Malcolm X seem competent and well-versed in adminis- 
tration policy, although there was a recognized need for more technical 
expertise in the business office. 

The administration expects faculty to be on c^impus at least 
thirty hours a week to insure interaction with students. The faculty 
reward structure and workload are determined by union contract, and 
ther^ have been serious conflicts with the iLiion. The college originally 
had 75% of the faculty on tenure, but it is now down to about 20%. 

Malcolm X has been an unusually innovative institution. In- 
stead of remedial courses, the college allows the student to work in a 



regular course until he masters the course objectives. Until he does, 
he receives a grade of "R". There are no "failures." Regular courses 
are supplemented at the student's option, by the Learning Skills Center, 
which consists of programmed teaching (PLATO), student tutors and regular 
faculty. 

Because of the high cost and reported ineffectiveness of pro- 
fessional counselors, the counseling service is currently being reorgan- 
ized. Peer counselors and paraprofessionals will do much of the coun- 
seling, under the guidance of a professional. 

One major weakness of Malcolm X is its lack of institutional 
research. The only information on the impact of many programs seems to 
be subjective impressions. This is especially unfortunate since Malcolm X 
is largely an experimental institution. There is little follow-up infor- 
mation available, \A\ich makes it difficult to judge the success of occu- 
pational and baccalaureate programs. The college has also been remiss 
in gathering standard statistical information on enrollment and other 
data required for State accountability. An unevaluated experiment is 
difficult to justify, especially when resources are hard to come by. 
Future public support of Malcolm X College could be endangered if it 
does not begin to generate objective institutional research. 



u Malcolm X has a unique cooperative agreement with the University 

d^usetts Urban Education Teacher Project while enrolled at Malcolm X. 
inere is also a dual enrollment arrangement with the University of 
Illinois, Chicago Circle. ^ 

A word should be said about Malcolm X's educational mission 
and the way it is trying to fulfill it. The college is dedicated to 
the economic, social, and political advancement of blacks through fonnal 
education. Black culture is used as a rallying point to advance oppor- 
tunities for black people as a group. Individual students and their 
personal desires may be subordinated to the objective of a general 
social movement. There may be something to be said for such an ap- 
proach from the point of view of Malcolm X's black students, but the 
environment thus created may have unfortunate effects on non-black stu- 
dents. 



Olive-Harvey College (District #508) 



Olive-Harvey College is located in an industrial area on 
the southeast side of Chicago. The college had a Fall 1972 headcount 
enrollment of 4468 (2734 FTE), down slightly from Spring 1972. The 
college is supposed to serve a community which is predominately black, 
with a white minority of about 35%. Whites are not being reached by 
the college in numbers that reflect their proportion of district popu- 
lation. 

Eighty to ninety percent of the faculty are tenured. This 
inhibits the school *s ability to institute new programs and educational 
approaches. Tenure also means seniority, which means salaries in the 
higher brackets. According to the president, 75% of instructional 
expense is in faculty salaries, leaving little for other educational 
needs. Further, some faculty do not spend much time on campus. 

Olive-Harvey seems fairly well equipped in its occupational 
courses aiid science labs, but the severely limited space of its tempo- 
rary campus hampers activites somewhat. The college is revamping its 
occupational advisory committees to better reflect the community and 
its employment opportunities. The college in the past has not really 
fulfilled its assigned role in th© Chicago system of concentrating on 
engineering programs. 

Currently, the school has neither a placement office nor any 
personnel permanently assigned to that function. There is a plan to 
open such an office in the spring, financed by a federal grant. 

Counseling in the past has been inadequate. There seemed to 
be little direction or program guidance for students. The college 
is attempting to correct the situation through in-service training 
for counselors. 

There are no remedial courses at Olive-Harvey, remedial needs 
are handled in the regular courses, with only a reading laboratory 
to supplement regular course work. 

Among the basic problems at Olive-Harvey is the quality of 
administrative leadership. Though many of the administrators seem 
competent and dedicated, they are not orgaiized into an efficient team. 
Administrators seem isolated from one another, creating serious adminis- 
trative and morale problems. 

Olive-Harvey has had difficulty in supplying basic institution- 
al data, such as program enrollments. There are few graduate follow- 
ups or college-wide studies of program effectiveness. This may be cor- 
rected by the new director for institutional research, who has begun 
to plan and implement a comprehensive management information system. 



The school's community service programs have been limited 
by lack of funds and leadership. Service to the community consists 
mostly of offering facilities for meetings and similar events. 

In the spring of 1972 the IJCB staff visited Olive-Harvey and 
severely critical, suggesting that tha college be given a year's 
probation to correct its most serious inadequacies. The staff 
suggested that consideration be S-ven to phasins out Olive-Harvey 
and having the new Chicago State University take over the educational 
mission m the community. There was evidence that some of the IJCB 
criticisms were being dealt with through affirmative action. 

Olive-Harvey could perform a unique mission in its community. 
A junior college should be able to offer more accessibility and 
flexibility than a senior institution, as well as greater emphasis on 
teaching rather than research and publication; it can also offer 
vocational programs to aid members of the community in training for 
employment. Despite the real dedication of some personnel, however 
It IS question^le that Olive-Henry College can fill this role under 
current leadership. 



Wilbur Wright College (District #5081 



Inadequate facilities, powerful union, and very able front-line 
administration are the salient impressions from the Wright visit . 

Wright has been housed in a three-story brick building for 34 
years. The building was originally built as a junior high school. 
The classrooms seem well maintained and well lighted, but are cramped 
and do not allow flexibility in use. The occupational facilities 
are particularly inadequate, evidenced by the close quarters in which 
the mechanical and electrical engineering students have to operate. 

The faculty at Wright is top heavy in rank (for example, no one 
in Social Sciences below assistant professor) and is organized into 
a very strong union. The administration views the current union contract 
as the sirgle greatest constraint operating on the institution. Instruc- 
tional costs absorb a disproportional share of operating revenues 
because o? high salaries and low faculty work loads, averaging 12 
contact hours per week. Furthermore, because the union contract 
requires that openings at any of the city colleges must be first 
made available to faculty currently working in the other six, any 
restructuring of the faculty to meet ch -nging priorities is made 
particularly difficult. 

Front line administration at Wright seems particularly capable. 
The Dean of Technical/Occupational and General Studies has instituted 
a number of worthv ile changes in those programs in the five years 
he has been at Wright. For example, in order to establish an identity 
for the program, he has physically relocated the T/0 and G.S. admin- 
istrative offices outside the main building and into a mobile facility. 
He has acquired three full-time counselors who ^ork directly for him. 
This has allowed him to offer a very personalized and comprehensive 
counseling service to T/0 and G.S. students. He views this as the 
most critical part of his administration. 

The Dean of the Transfer Program, who is also responjible for 
research and evaluation and experimental education, has been in that 
position at Wright for only a few months. He told us he plans several 
changes in the counseling procedure for transfer students. (Transfer 
counseling was recognized as a weakness in a 1970 study.) Faculty 
advisement, now accounting for nearly one half of counseling person- 
nel, will gradually play a smaller role in the counseling process. 
In addition, counselor;^ will be permanently assigned to particular 
student^ 

He candidly admitted that nothing in the way of good self-studies 
of effectiveness had been done at Wright. However, bt th he and the 
occupational dean have been preparing files on which to base follow- 
up studies on graduates and dropouts. Follow-up analysis on Wright 
transfers to four-year schools is now under way. 



The Director of Adult Education and Conmunity Service told us 
that the program has grown tremendously in the past six years. Four 
nundred different courses have been offered since 1968, and 200 will 
be offered this year. In addition, there are a number of special 
programs (political debates, films, ethnic nights, art fairs) offered 

l?'i"L***® Most of the adult courses are offered off -campus 

at diffe: -nt locations within the Wright area. Participation has 
been excellent, and a number of advisory groups as well as student 
and community surveys are used in course development. Courses and 
instructors are evaluated by students at the end of each semester 



Thornton Community College (District #510) 



Thornton Community College serves a large, mobile, south Chi- 
cago population and hence its "service community" is larger than the 
district itself. Senior administrators said that they were not raudi 
concerned with district manpower limits or needs because a large per- 
centage of the district residents work in the greater Chicago area. 

The original plan for development of a junior college district 
was to include the Prairie State district which is adjacent, but "poli- 
tics prevented it." The two campuses are only five miles apart. Prox- 
imity of other colleges would seem to make consortium arrangements 
easy for TCC. However, senior administrators thought funds for feas- 
ibility studies and start-up costs were essential before they could 
begin to comply with IBHE, guidelines on inter-district cooperation. 

TTiomton Community College enrolled 6054 students (2863 PTE) 
for Fall 1972 of whom 56% were listed as general studies students, 25% 
as baccalaureate oriented, and 19% as occupational students. The vice 
president of academic affairs reported that general studies was almost 
exclusively remedial and was heavily enrolled by veterans trying to 
get a new start. 

Senior administrators were surprised when informed that their 
Associate Degree in Nursing program had a poor pass-fail ratio on first 
tries at the licensing exam. They said they had been led to believe 
that th*- had one of the best nursing programs because the program 
direct had reported 100% passage within 18 months of graduation. 

When asked why IJCB data showed that 21% of Thorriton's 
baccalaureate courses had less than 11 students, the vice president 
for academic affairs replied that the figure was distorted because of 
music students, whose private lessons were eadi counted as a course 
even though an instructor mi^t actually work with several students 
during the course of an hour. Although these miscounts might account 
for errors in the "less than five" student category, they do not 
account for the fact that TTiomton also reported 11% of their bacca- 
laureate classes in the 5-10 category. (State average was 7% for 
enrollments of 5-10). 

On the question of modifying curriculum development emphasis 
from baccalaureate to occupational to conform with current State and 
district priorities, several administrators took the position that it 
was not possible to add new occupational programs unless the school 
was growing (because it was not possible to get rid of faculty). 
Several also indicated hat if the college did not offer occupational 
programs the students would take what was offered. Thornton's enroll- 
ment has been down for the last two years--a fact which they explain 
by the fact that their tuition has gone up from $6 per semester hour 
in 1968 to $14.50 at present. 



Thornton has richly equipped television studios with numerous 
cameras and other equipment. But we found a large puddle of water on 
the floor of the main control room. Several electrical cords connect- 
ing live equipment to the electrical outlet were lying in the water. 
Our guide remarked that there were several leaks in the building and 
that it had not been accepted yet from the contractor. It has been 
occupied since September. 

Faculty offices were especially roomy and well furnished; 
they occi^ied the perimeter of the building, giving them external 
exposure through waist-to-ceiling windows. Unlike other junior col- 
leges visited, Thornton had separate rest room facilities for the 
faculty. By contrast the counseling office was in internal space, 
had only^ three chairs in a waiting area for ei^t counselors, had file 
drawers opening over secretaries* heads, and individual counselors* 
offices whidi were accoustically ill-designed and consequently echoed. 
Several administrators said that counseling, like occupational curricula, 
was not an institutional priority at Thornton. 

According to our interviews and faculty survey, faculty morale 
is low, and the senior administration seems to be part of the problem. 
When asked about faculty survey responses indicating a lack of influence 
in planning and decision-making, the president indicated t at "it is 
fashionable" for faculty to dislike their president. He said that he 
was strongly pro-faculty and would find a place for a faculty mender 
in the administration rather than fire hi- for lack of student interest 
in taking his courses. He suggested that he would rather fire an ad- 
ministrator than an instructor. 

Administrative responsibilities are poorly delineated by the 
table of organization, and the administrators themselves could not 
clarify their roles in some cases. A notable example was the provost 
position. We asked several senior administrators idiat the responsi- 
bilities of the provost were. The bf t answer we received was that, 
"He was realb^ an executive vice p. : ^ent, but they thou^t they had 
too many vice presidents so they called him *p^ovost.*" 

The president told us that IJCB rejected the plans for their 
new building and that it cost TCC a quarter of a million dollars to 
have them redrawn. When the revised plans were submitted, IBHE hesi- 
tated for some time before granting approval. The Phase I building 
has been occupied only since September 1972. Inside the main foyer, 
a large room with hi^ ceilings, so many lights were out that it was 
almost impossible to see. The library occupies three stories in part 
of the interior of the building. The library stairs seemed unsafe 
during low-use conditions and in an emergency would be hazardous. 
The library has ei^t exits in order to meet fire regulations hut 
there is no plan for exit surveillance. At least according to one ad- 
ministrator the monitoring of ei^t exits was impossible. 



Thornton Conununity College is said by several administrators 
to be suffering from an unfavorable public image. Very little effort 
is being made, however, by the administrators we interviewed to take 
action in this area cf recognized need. Increased community involvement 
and increased development of the occupational programs should be important 
priorities for Thornton Community College. In addition, a careful recon- 
sideration and evaluation of the administrative organization would likely 
yield useful results. 



William Rainey Harper College (District #512) 

William Rainey Harper College is one of the larger junior co! 
leges in the state with about 10,000 students in he adcount-- about 5,000 
FTE. It has moved entirely out of its temporary quarters into new per- 
manent buildings. Since building is not yet completed, facilities tend 
to be crowded and inadequate. 

The new buildings are attractive and flexibly constructed, but 
the acoustics are not good in the larger rooms. The Learning Resources 
Center is excellent and has a strong audio-visual collection, but the 
checkout procedure is inconvenient and there is no security to speak of. 

This lapse is uncharacteristic. Harper's administration is one 
of the most management -oriented (and generUly the highest paid) in the 
state. The budget is presented in program form, and all administrators 
are on a management -by-objectives (MBO) system, which seems to work quite 
well. There is a strong institutional research effort, and no campus 
program goes unevaluated. 

Furthermore, the modem management techniques do not appear to 
be mere window dressing. We discovered a number of cases where the results 
of institutional research had triggered changes in process--the strength- 
ening of the placement office is one example--and where the MBO system had 
played an integral part in the reward structure for administrators. 

Unfortunatei; , Harper may be too large and growing too fast to 
be a comfortable learning environment. The rapidity of growth has meant, 
among other things, that department chairmen have become full-time ad- 
ministrators, which faculty members feel causes the chairmen to lose 
effectiveness as spokesmen for the teaching staff. 

Communication among faculty, administration, and students is 
not especially good. (Most students we talked to were unable to name 
any member of the administration, including the president.) The con- 
scientious institutional research effort at Harper seems to be designed 
to enable the school to adjust its operations so that quality can com- 
pensate for impersonality. Formal inquiry, however, cannot full) substi- 
tute for personal contact. 

Althougji Harper's student-faculty ratio is the highest in the 
state (33-1), Harper transfer students perform relatively well at senior 
institutions in terms of both grade-point average and retention rate. 
Harper's own follw-up research shows that 81% of their 1971 occupational 
gradurtes are presently either enrolled in college full-time or working 
in a field related to their educational program. The school's developmental 
learning lab, which has a competent and dedicated staff, seems to be ef- 
fective, althoujji the lab is in a noisy and inconvenient location. 



Harper has only recently begun to move in the direction of 
intensive inter-institutional cooperation, mostly with other suburban 
ccOTDunity colleges. In conjunction with several secondary sdiools. 
Harper is organizing an area voc^^tiwial cooperative. Harper administra- 
tors repeatedly expressed their willingness to share their considerable 
knw ledge and other resources with other community colleges in the sys- 
tem. 

William Rainey Harper College appears, overall, to be a well- 
managed operation which is very concerned with monitoring its effective- 
ness so that it can turn out a better student "product." 



Ill inois Central College (District #514) 



The Illinois Central campus is characterized by a quiet air 
of efficiency. All of the top administrators are capable men, hard 
working and experienced. The success they've enjoyed not only in prob- 
lem solving but also in planning is noteworthy. An important factor in 
explaining this, beyond their abilities as administrators, is the fact 
that they have a very tight grip on the decision making process at the 
college. This has provided them with a great deal of flexibility in 
implementing policy. 

The most striking evidence of efficiency at ICC is ^.rovided 
in the unit cost data for the public junior college system. While unit 
costs of instruction increased at an average of $3.45 statewide in 
1970-71, they decreased by $1.74 at ICC. The state average for in- 
structional cost per student credit hour was $48.82 in 1970-71. At 
ICC it was $42.38. 



One interesting example of efforts to achieve greater effi- 
ciency at ICC is its Student Service Center. Manned by students and 
designed to handle routine student problems and questions, the Center 
has helped solve the problem of having highly paid, professional coun- 
selors involving themselves in matters not requiring professional ex- 
pertise. 



Although a smoothly administered organization is necessary 
for an effective junior college, the quality of its teaching staff is 
certainly as important. In this regard ICC seems to have enphasized 
administration, possibly at the expense of faculty. Many of its new 
faculty are ex-hi^ school teachers or recent college graduates with 
no previous experience, as college instructors. There are a few examples 
of innovations in teaching such as the "interdisciplinary thematic units" 
introduced into the General Education curriculum, and the behavioral- 
objectives approach being taken in Freshman composition. In general, 
thought, ICC seems to have placed its top priority on having a clearly 
organized structure, and this may constrain instructional innovation. 

What effect this may have on the effectiveness of the various 
curricula at ICC cannot be absolutely determined. However, it can be 
observed that ICC baccalaureate-transfer graduates are not naking an 
exceptional showing at Illinois public senior institutions. In many 
cases they have grade point averages below native students and students 
from other junior colleges. ICC has done some attitudinal follow-up 
studies on its graduates. However, the studies we saw were rather 
superficial, reporting only "representative" written conments from 
former students. 



Hence, while one has to credit ICC for its efficiency, it is 
not clear that the college has had as much success in translating 
efficiency into effectiveness. 



LAKE LAND COLLEGE (District #517) 



Lake Land's Phase I buildings are unique. A circular design provides 
for maximuiD utilization of space for educational programs. About 73* of 
the total space is available c( mpared to the syst'sm-wide average of about 
67%. The buildings cost about $30 per square foot. The college president 
told us that Phase II buildings now under construction should cost less, 
about $27 per square foot. (See appendix 32 for floor plans.) 

The student center is in a temporary building which is adequate on 
a short -run basis. However, because Lakeland's campus is rural, the 
center is important— particularly to day students. Therefore, better 
facilities should eventually be provided. 

Lake Land participates in the Mattoon Co-op, a cooperative of eastern 
Illinois school districts which purchase paper products collectively. Its 
administrators said they also use state contracts in purchasing items such 
as typewriters and office machines. 

Students may rent textbooks for $12 per quarter or 75* per quarter 
hour for those taking less than 12 hours per quarter. The operation is 
on a break-even basis. One minor problem we noted was the long lines of 
students in the book store to turn in books at the end of a quarter. Some 
additional space might be used to receive returns or some scheduling set 
up by class, curriculum, etc. to reduce the waiting time in line. 

The college has a dental hygienist program, one of only four in the 
state. Agricultural occupation programs are major offerings because 
jobs are available in the district. 

The college has discussed a consortium for occupational programs with 
Parkland and Danville, but no formal action has been taken on actually form- 
ing the consortium. 

A handbook for academic advisers is given to each adviser for the 
purpose of assisting students in selection of classes. A special section 
deals with the four-year institutions to which Lake Land students are 
most likely to transfer. However, the handbook does not have a section 
on advice to occupational/career-oriented students, although approximately 
half Lake Land's students are in occupational programs. 

At present formal student placement services function primarily to 
get students part-time jobs— not to place occt^jational graduates. The 
man responsible for placement wears several hats— financial aid, etc. 
However, Lake Land administrators claim that they are presently placing 
about 80% of their career graduates in the same field in which they had 
been trained. Most of this placjment is performed by the instructors in 
the various career fields throu^ their knowledge of and contacts with 



employers m the district. While the current procedure may be appropriate 
for this college, the Student Services Office should assemble a central 
tile of employers and other pertinent information from data available 
from individual instructors. 



Midland Community College (District #519) 



Hi£^land Community College, formerly Freeport Junior College, 
serves about 1000 FTE students from parts of four counties in north- 
western Illinois. 

Highland was among the first community colleges in the country 
to have its own Foundation, a group of interested citizens who support 
the college and accept gifts and hold pro^^erty in its behalf. This is 
a reflection of Highland's deep commitment to community service. The 
College offers a great number of off-campus courses (almost 100 last 
year with total enrollment of over 1600), most of whidi are supported 
entirely by local funds and not State aid. 

Mail and telephone course registration simplify the process 
and encourage broad participation. Only five community colleges in 
Illinois have a higher ratio of headcount students to district popula- 
tion. 

Highland's community services include not only off-campus 
course offerings but also specific cooperation with other educational 
institutions. Hig^iland begins all foreign language courses in late 
afternoon, so that high school students can take them, since many small 
high schools have phased out their language programs. The college has 
agreements with local secondary vocational centers to prevent duplicct-on 
of programs while still providing a full range of services. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois has a Cooperative Extension Service Office on tho 
Highland campus and conducts two agriculture courses jointly with the 
community college. 

The faculty in both baccalaureate and occupational programs 
appears to be well-qualified and enthusiastic. The baccalaureate pro- 
gram is running smoothly but the occupational curricula suffer from 
lack of executive leadership. There has been no director or dean of 
occupational programs for well over a year. College officials say they 
intend to hire one soon. 

Another immediate need of the college is institutional re- 
seardi. All the administrators we spoke to expressed a strong belief 
in accountability for performance as well as dollars, and they indicated 
their hope of finding a full-time institutional researdi professional in 
the near future. 

Hi^land has a very dynamic president and a hi^ly professional 
administrative staff, who are deeply committed to what they call "the 
community college movement.** 

On the whole, we found Highland Community College tc be a 
friendly, cohesive, «md exciting campus. 



Kankakee Community College (District #520) 



Kankakee Community College admitted its first class of stu- 
dents in 1968. In Fall 1972 it enrolled nearly 5000 students (1211 FTE) . 
Occupational programs accou.it for 51% of enrollment, up from 18% in 1970. 

Kankakee has develope.^ a new approach to instruction which is 
based on a business and industry model. The entire campus is geared to 
performance objectives. Faculty and deans are called Instructional 
Managers, and the responsibility for learning is placed on the student. 
Each class is structured in performance-based goals. Students are ex- 
pected to master eadi week's objectives throu^ a combination of instruc- 
tional techniques. Classes meet once eadi week in a General Assembly 
Session (G.A.S.) for a group "lecture." Classes are divided into quiz 
sections of 12-16 students which meet also for one hour per week for 
discussion and testing. The third "hour" is a specially prepared "audio- 
tutorial" session on tape or video tape which the student masters on 
his own time. 

Faculty and administrators are evaluated on a management -by -ob- 
jectives (MBO) basis. All personnel arrive at performance objectives 
consensually with their supervisors, and retention and advancement are 
based on the joint evaluation of their progress toward attainment of 
their objectives. All administrators are expected to teach at least 
one course each year; last year, everyone did. Administrators seemed 
enthusiastic about teaching and said it helps their r^ort with both 
students and faculty. 

There has been a higji faculty turnover rate for the past 
several years, (28% in 1970-71; 32% in 1971-72) but senior administra- 
tors feel that they have weeded out those who are unable to work within 
the objectives-based instructional pattern, and that they now have "the 
best faculty in the state." Faculty morale and instances of volunteer 
projects seemed unusually hijji, and senior administrators reported 
that a faculty union was extremely unlikely to take hold at KCC, unless 
required by law. 

Kankakee has no standing committees. Decision-making is done 
by ad hoc committees composed of faculty, students, and administrators 
niiich disband after consensus is reached. We found no evidence to sug- 
gest that this system was not working well. 

Kankakee had a very low rate of student success on the regis- 
tered nursing exam. The senior administrators were unaware of the poor 
record, but the nursing staff had been reeagnized as inadequate on other 
bases and had been completely r^laced l^t summer. 

When asked why their s^udent^faculty ratio was the lowest in 
the state at 14:1, senior administrators said they believed the data 



were incorrect. Their calculation yielded a ratio of 28:1, but they 
did not count any part-time faculty. They claim special difficulty in 
fitting their system into the current accounting procedure, and end up 
counting the G.A.S. as a large class and eadi quiz section as a small 
class. This shows too many classes for their enrollment, but they do 
not know how else to report their process. 

Kankakee Community College currently has cooperative arrange- 
ments with Prairie State for mental health, dental technology, diild 
development and fire science. They coordinate human service and urban 
planning programs with Governors State, and they rely on Olivet Nazarene 
for all foreign language instruction. 

The administrators we met seemed highly community oriented. 
The president expects to raise $1 million in the community for a fine 
arts and culture center adjoining the Phase II student center. The 
president said that he would prefer that KCC were known as a community 
learning center or a personal enrichment center rather than as a col- 
lege because "college" scares off many of the people he would like to 
readi. 

Kankakee is working with churches to maintain a center in a 
low income district in town where free GED preparation courses are of- 
fered. The Center is staffed by nuns, and KCC adiLinisters the funds 
and supervises the instructional program. 

Kankakee *s Phase I building houses the library, shops, science 
labs, classrooms, audio-tutorial labs, and business machine classrooms. 
It is attractive and well designed. The library especially is orderly 
and inviting. KCC will have a developmental learning lab, which adminis- 
trators say will be unusually comprehensive since all courses at KCC 
have already developed tapes. 

Kankakee Coimnunity College was a vital and exciting campus 
where everyone we met--faculty, administrators, students, and staff-- 
was enthusiastic about their system and the potential of the college 
for the community. 



Belleville Area College (District #522) 



The Belleville Area College campus is two miles east of 
Belleville. The building is crowded, has no auditorium, student 
activity area, or kitchen facilities (it does have vending madiines) . 
However, the Phase II building should solve these problems when com- 
pleted m the fall of 1974, since it includes a student services build- 
ing. 

TT ^® master plan the college submitted in connection with the 
Phase II building project appears to meet the minimum criteria of the 
IJCB. H.?wever, in estimating current manpower needs and forecast- 
ing future manpower needs, it does not tie the estimates and forecasts 
to specific needs of business, industry, or government. In fact. 
It lists such presumably major employers in the district as American 
Telephone and Telegraph, J. l. Penney Company, A § P Grocery Company, 
and National Food Stores without identifying the nunfcer of people they 
employ, much less the number and type of personnel they are likely to 
need in the future. 

A more specific and sophisticated master plan should be filed 
with the IJCB as part of the current master planning process— particu- 
larly if such plans are to be an integral part of the recognition and 
quality control procedures of the State Board. 

Belleville administrators indicated they thought they had 
made the transition from a baccalaureate-oriented institution to one 
which was equally fulfilling its vocational mission. We noted, how- 
ever, that while their President's Report for 1971-72 estimated that 
45% of total credit hours would be occupational by this fall, accord- 
ing to current IJCB data only 23.5% actually were. 

We were told by the program director that Belleville's avia- 
tion programs face a problem if Southern Illinois University buys Parks 
College (a private school) as planned. Parks uses the same airport 
(Bi-State) as Belleville. It appears inefficient for 3IU and Belle- 
ville to operate competing aviation programs at the same physical 
location. One possible solution would be for Belleville to operate the 
first two years of the program and SIU to offer the junior and senior 
level courses leading to a B.S. degree. 

Among Belleville's other occupational offerings is a police 
entry training program (6 weeks - 240 hours) for new officers-the only 
one m the junior college system. 

Belleville is currently discussing a consortium agreement 
with Illinois Eastern Colleges involving twenty occupational programs- 
ten at each college. The Belleville offerings in the consortium would 



be concentrated in the health-related and aviation fields. Illinois 
Eastern would concentrate on agricultural and mineral technology pro- 
grams. Illinois Eastern's board of trustees has approved the agreement, 
and it is presently being studied by Belleville. If implemented, this 
program should be operational in the fall of 1973. 

The Dean of Occupational Programs told us that Belleville 
is considering disc<mtinuing three occupational programs, one of which 
(agriculture) is included in the consortium with Eastern. 

The Dean of Continuing Education and Community Services told 
us that the extension program has expanded rapidly in the past three 
years. Eadi hijji school district or unit district in the junior col- 
lege district has a part-time coordinator who has handled development 
of the extension program in his area. The coordinators are well known 
in their communities (often retired school superintendents) and have 
been able to overccMiie the strong local feelings common in some rural 
areas. Instructors are usually higji school teachers with a masters 
degree. Fall enrollment is about 1,600, and spring enrollment (assum- 
ing it follows past trends) should be about 2,200. 

A peer counseling and tutoring program involving five student 
counselors was begun this year, but administrators said it was too 
early to assess its results. 

Because its tuition rate is only $5 per semester hour, Belle- 
ville has lost State equalization funds of $3 per credit hour or about 
$250,000. Belleville had the lowest actual tax revenue per in-district 
FTE in the state ($342.29) in 1971. Belleville and Illinois Eastern 
had the lowest equalized assessed valuation per in-district FT5 in the ' 
state. Their efforts to agree on areas of specialization and divisions 
of labor should be emulated by other districts with limited resources. 



Joliet Junio - College (District #525) 



Joliet Junior College, originally founded in 1901, is the 
oldest junior college in the United States. The total headcount 
enrollment is 4,391 (2631 FTE) of which 53% are baccalaureate oriented 
and 47% are occupational students. 

Since 1967 the college has been housed in 17 temporary build- 
ings. Phase 1 construction was completed for the Fall 1972. The new 
building appears to be well-designed, and includes lounge and study 
space for private dnd group study throughout. The building won an 
award from the American Institute of Architects in conjunction with 
AACJC. 



The administrators seemed to be of high quality and appeared 
to work closely together. The dean of occupational programs coordinated 
the Illinois Occupational Curriculum Project. The dean of instruction 
is committed to faculty in-service training and has conducted workshops 
m the writing of instructional objectives. 

Joliet has cotisortium arrangements with Waubonsee, (CLU); the 
College of DuPage, (humaii services, auto mechanics, and horticulture); 
Prairie State (dental hygiene and child care); Governors State (nurs- 
ing); Lewis College and St. Francis (recruiting and counseling the 
the disadvantaged) . Joliet also offers space to Northern, Illinois 
State, and the University of Illinois for graduate instruction, includ- 
ing all courses necessary for a masters of business administration. 

Joliet has a strong nursing program with all of their recent 
graduates passing the licensing exam. Their culinary arts program also 
seems to be exceptional . The program personnel operate the campus 
cafeteria, and the food is excellent. 

A local chapter of the American Federation of Teachers is the 
recognized bargaining agent for Joliet faculty. The union has succeeded 
in raising starting salaries from a low of $6800 for an instructor with 
a masters plus 30 units in 1968 to $10,800 in 1971. The union also, 
however, reportedly prevents regular student evaluations of teaching 
for tenured faculty. In fact, course and instructor evaluations of 
tenured faculty are only done on a voluntary basis. Faculty are eligible 
for tenure after three years. 



Lincoln Land Community College (District #526) 



Lincoln Land currently enrolls 4235 students (2852 FTE) of 
which more than 70% are baccalaureate oriented. 

The campus is located near Sangamon State University- -an 
upper division and graduate institution— but some top administrators 
expressed little enthusiasm for the university. Informed sources sug- 
gested there was some territorial jealousy and competitiveness be- 
tween the two institutions--or at least on the part of LLCC--irfiich 
clouded the many potential joint arrangements which would be natural 
for the two schools. 

Shops are excellently equipped but appear to be trnderutilized. 
The art studios have the best equipment in Springfield but the design 
of the space is poor. There are very higji ceilings and an inefficient 
use of floor space, so that idiat could be a more than adequate studio 
seemed overcrowded. 

The bookstore closes at 4:30 every day (except during regis- 
tration) and does not open on Saturday at all. The library is not 
open on Saturday either, and on Stmdays only from 2-5 p.m. 

Faculty and student organizations are weak. The college is 
ti^tly run by the president and his administration, and several bids 
for a share of influence on the part of students and faculty brought 
about little or no change. 

A North Central Accreditation student life committee found 
that 65% of the students felt that they did not have any communication 
with the administration and 79% indicated a desire for more. The same 
general finding was true for faculty as well but we could find no evi- 
dence that anything was being done to increase commtmi cation and inter- 
action. Students may participate on faculty committees, but all com- 
mittees at LLCC are merely advisory to the administration. This appears 
to have reduced both student and faculty willingness to involve them- 
selves. 

LLCC is one of the few campuses irfiich has instituted a peer 
counseling program. It was started for orientation in Fall 1971 and 
seemed to serve an unmet student need. It was continued throu^out the 
year with six to eight students rotating at the "peer cotxnselor** table 
in a main hallway. 

The regulax" counseling system was reported by students and 
faculty to be marginally effective. The Student Personnel Services 
office is purportedly designed on an open door concept, but the offices 
of the dean and the counselors are sheltered from student access by a 
wall Slid a large office of secretaries. The dean didn*t believe that 
this structure might be d deterrent to students. 



The placement officer has developed a good system in terms rf 
the files collected on students who apply, but few students ever apply 
for employment throu^ LLCC. Last year 13 applied and two were placed. 
The placement officer seemed capable of carrying out a full-scale place- 
ment operation, but since he also had counseling responsibilities, 
he had no time to go out into the community for personal contact. 

Out Ox' some 900 vocational students enrolled in 1971-72, only 
52 graduated in June 1972. Of those only 25 were known to be working 
in jobs related to their course of study. Administrators indicated 
that a major follow-up study was currently under way, but no data from 
it was available at the time of our visit. 

When State support for hobby, recreation, and leisure time 
courses was rescinded, the adult education program virtually ended. 
Lately there have been some atteiq>ts to redefine courses so that they 
will be eligible for credit. Some thought is being given to moving to 
a self-supporting program next year* 

LLCC has great potential for a close and mutually productive 
relationship with Sangamon State University. Personal and/or political 
differences between the two colleges seem to be producing diq)lication 
in equipment (e.g., computers) and facilities (e.g., libraries). 

The college also has a great potential role in the community, 
but So far there have been problems with outreadi effectiveness, coun- 
seling, placement, and a general authoritarian atmosi^ere which some 
describe as uninviting. 



Illinois Eastern Junior Colleges (District #529) 



Illinois Eastern Colleges consist of a district office in Olney, 
Lincoln Trail College in Robinson, Olney Central College in Olney, and 
Wabash Valley College in Mt. Carmel. Each campus is about 40 miles 
from the other two colleges. The district covers in excess of 3,000 
square miles and is geographically the largest in the state. 

The administration of the three colleges is centralized in the 
district office. It reviews new programs and units of instruction 
and makes recommendations on presentation of the programs to the 
district board. All accounting, purchasing, inventory control and 
statistical reporting is done by the district staff. The Dean of 
Business Affairs told us that centralization of these functions has 
resulted in savings over having separate administrative staffs at each 
college and that no major problems have been caused by the centralization. 

Each college currently has a building project in progress. The 
president of Lincoln Trail told us that his junior college is the first 
in Illinois to use the systems approach to construction. The Junior 
College Board and School Building Commission have been involved in 
this pilot project. A syst«as approach means that the total project 
IS done in one phase. Different parts of the project proceed at the 
same time (planning, financing, contracting, etc.) using the critical 
path method of project management. 

This project was supposed to take one year from start to completion. 
However, it is now expected to take twenty months. Administrators 
blame the ''elays partly on the hesitancy of contractors to bid on the 
project. Cost is estimated to be about $25 per square foot including 
casework or about $2,250,000. 

The district has divided occupational programs among the three 
colleges. Except for business occupation programs, which are offered 
at all three colleges, the programs offered at each campus are not 
given at the others. For example. Petroleum Technology is only avail- 
able at Lincoln Trail College in Robinson. The Dean of Instruction at 
Lincoln Trail told us that many in-district occupational -itudents live 
too far away to commute on a daily basis to the college wh^re the 
program they want is offered. The district office is now considering 
an area-wide bus system to allow students to commute from campus to 
campus and from home to campus. 

The district has at least two unusual occupational programs--in 
petroleum and coal technology. The president of Lincoln Trail told 
us that their Petroleum Technology program was the only one east of 
the Mississippi River. It was developed in cooperation with various 
oil companies and the American Petroleum Institute. The initial 
class had 20 students, and 35 students are currently enrolled in the 



have received beginning salaries between $9,500 
and $10,000 per year. Before enrollment the students are told that 
while jobs are available for all graduates, most of the jobs are not 
in the local area. The college has received inquiries on the program 
from foreign countries and has enrolled two African students. 

r^^f °f at Wabash 3, ' Uege explained that 

the Coal Technology which was started :all, was being developed 

in cooperation with the coal industry, state and federal government, 
the United Mine Workers and a mining company which is opening a large 
underground mine near the coKege. The company expects to employ about 
600 persons. The program presently has twenty students enrolled. The 
company estimates turnover each year in personnel of about 10% or 60 
employees and has indicated it should be able to employ all graduates. 

The College officials said they hope to build a simulated coal 
mine m which students could operate machinery and learn underground 
procedure They contend that use of an existing mine is not practical 
because of safety laws, work rules, liability and location. CThis 
proposal has not yet been approved by the IJCB or IBHE.) 

The extension program, which has about 2,300 students enrolled, 
is centralized in the district office and administered by a full-time 
dean. The three college deans of instruction thought that the high 
enrollment in evening extension courses may be due to the fact that 
the district has no tuition. 

The district has a 25* rate per $100 of assessed valuation for 
education and building funds and a 10* rate for site and construction 
funds. It has the lowest equalized assessed valuation per in-district 
full time equivalent student ($177,204 for fall 1971) in the state. 
It does not charge tuition and, according to its administrators, will 
lose about $250,000 in State equalization funds in the 1972-73 school 
year. The chancellor told us that the concept on which the district 
was originally "sold" to local people was "no tuition". 

The district serves about 37 out of each thousand residents 
directly through the educational program. Only two other districts 
serve a higher percent of residents. (See Appendix 24.) The feeling" 
among the campus presidents was that extension enrollment would drop 
by about 50% and full-time day enrollment would drop but at a lesser 
rate, if tuition was charged. 

Because of the unusual organization, this district might offer 
an opportunity to test new procedures, reporting systems, or structures 
tor cooperation and coordination. Problems and pitfalls in an innova- 
tion might be revealed through pilot projects at the district level 
before statewide implementation. The district could serve as a model 
for multi-college districts in other parts of the state and 
for consortia or other methods of instructional specialization. 



Spoon River College (District #534) 



Spoon River College is located in the least populated junior 
college district in the state. As of Fall 19/0, its district popula- 
tion was only 48,000. Current enrollment at SRC is 1086 (headcount) , 
which implies a ratio of students per thousand district residents of 
approximately 23. This means that SRC is attracting students in pro- 
portion to its district population at a rate equal to the average rate 
for all junior colleges in the system. 

The question is whether this is sufficient to sustain SRC 
as a viable junior college. Certainly the college is too small to take 
advantage of economies of scale available to larger institutions. The 
fact that 19 70 - 71 unit costs at SRC were ei^th hi^est in the state 
may be an overall indicator of inefficiencies inherent in a small 
college. 

According to the administrators at SRC, the solution to 
these problems lies in annexation of new areas to the Spoon River 
district. This is not nece55arily the case. Rather, the administra- 
tors at SRC could rhow much moie imagination and make a far greater 
effort to compensate for the district's small size. Southeastern Col- 
lege is an example of a college which, on the basis of IJCB statistical 
data, seems to have achieved considerable success in solving the prob- 
lems confronting a college located in a sparsely populated district. 
Southeastern is located in a district which had a population of only 
49,600 in Fall 1970. Yet, the ratio of students to district population 
is 39 at Southeastern, considerably above the state average. In addi* 
tion, many of the inefficiencies that plague a small college seem to 
have been overcome at Southeastern. In 1970-71 its instructional 
costs per student credit hour were third lowest in the system. 

The experience at Southeastern would seem to indicate that 
smallness by itself is not a completely ins urn ount able problem. A 
greater proportion of district population can be reached through an 
aggressive and imaginative public relations effort. Greater effi- 
ciency can be achieved through institutional research and self studies. 
In both these areas. Spoon River has invested too little time and energy. 

According to the dean of academic affairs, the public rela- 
tions effort has involved infrequent visits to local hi^ schools and 
occasional mailing of catalogs and other descriptive materials to high 
school teachers and counselors. (Plans are currently being made to 
involve the faculty to a greater extent in recruiting efforts.) 

Institutional research is virtually non existent at SRC. 
A few follow-up studies on students have been done. However, the most 
recent study on baccalaureate transfer students had only a 15.5% response 
so that no meaningful conclusions could be drawn. 



There are, of course, exceptions to these general observa- 
tions. The dean of the vocational program was very aware of strengths 
and weaknesses in the occupational curricula, and was able to discuss 
in detail specific dianges that had been made and were being planned. 
The library was another example of a very efficiently run operation. 

In general, however, mudi more could be done internally at 
SRC to make it more efficient. Annexation is not the solution to Spoon 
Riveras problems. 

One final observation concerns the facilities at SRC. In a 
word, they are deplorable. A new facility is under construction but 
will not be ready for at least another year. At that time, all but 
the vocational operations will be moved to the new campus. The decision 
to physically segregate the vocational people from the rest of the college 
could have the undesirable effect of establishing two separate identities 
at the college. It is certainly not consistent with the current state 
emphasis to make occupational curricula a top priority. Peihaps the plans 
to build an artificial lake at the new campus should be reviewed, and the 
resources used instead to benefit directly the people in the vocational 
programs . 
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APPENDIX 43 



AGENCY AND INSTITUTION RESPONSES 



It is lEFC policy to provide with each program analysis an 
appendix in which agencies mentioned in the report can respond to 
specific statements. All junior colleges and interested State agencies 
were invited to respond and were assured that their responses would not 
be edited in any way. The ICFC staff has commented upon the responses 
where appropriate. 

Written ^eplies were received from 23 junior colleges as well 
as the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Division of Vocational 
and Technical Education, and the Illinois Junior College Board. Six 
colleges indicated we need not print their replies, which expressed 
general approval or suggested minor technical changes. Other responses 
are included in this order: 

Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Division of Vocational and Technical Education 

Illinois Junior College Board 

Kaskaskia College, District 501 

College of DuPage, District 502 

Triton College, District 504 

Malcolm X College, District 508 

Southwest College, District 508, 

Rock Valley College, District 511 

Illinois Valley Community College, District 513 

Waubonsee Community College, District 516 

Carl Sandburg College, District 518 

Kankakee Coiwnunity College, District 520 

Rend Lake College, District 521 

Moraine Valley Community College, District 524 

Joliet Junior College, District 525 

Lincoln Land Community College, District 526 

McHenry County College, District 528 

John A. Jogan College, District 530 

College of Lake County, District 532 

Each college president received only the pages of the draft which 
referred to his campus (the ''teai^sheets'' referred to in the replies) and 
did not review the entire report. OSPI and the IJCB did review a complete 
draft. 



State of iiiinois 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Springfield J llinois 62706 



Michael I. Bakalif 
Superintendent 



January 3, 1973 



Mr. Mark Lincoln Chadwin 
Direccor 

Illinois Economic and Fiscal Commission 
610 State Office Building 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 

Dear Mr. Chadwin: 

This is to acknowledge receipt of the report of the Illinois Economic 
and Fiscal Commission relative to their study of the Illinois public 
junior colleges. Enclosed please find my corrunents relative to this 
report. 

Thank you very much for making this information available to me. 




Michael J. Bakalis 
Supe r intend ent 



State of Illinois 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Springfield J llinois 62706 

Michael J.Bakalis 

^"^"•"""'^"^ Januarys, 1973 



Comments presented to the Illinois Economic and Fiscal Commission 
relative to their study of the Illinois public junior colleges. These 
comments may be included in the report in a section called '^Agency 
Responses. 



Chapter III - The Baccalaureate -Transfer Mission 

It seems understandable that junior college freshmen have lower 
CPA's than university freshmen since higher education is much more 
accessible at the junior college due to the cost involved. The grade 
point deviation between native university juniors and junior college 
transfers appears to be so close there should be little concern about 
the difference, especially when we note that the comparison is made 
with junior college transfers rather than junior college transfers who 
are juniors at the university level. Statistics clearly indicate that 
students' grade point averages improve with the longer time they 
spend in the college environment and are not involved in developing 
within a new environment. 



Chapter IV - Occupational Function 

It appears that the mission of the junior college in technical 
training and education is not receiving the emphasis it deserves. 
The colleges and faculties regard this mission as a lower priority 
when it should rank as a top priority. 



Chapter XIII - Interdistrict Cooperation and Statewide Coordination 

My office has encouraged all secondary schools to form cooperatives 
with the public junior colleges for the purpose of providing comprehensive 
adult programs in the State. I feel that if all public junior colleges would 
pursue this cooperative arrangement, it would be possible to have a fully 
cooperative and comprehensive program available to the entire State. 



S^tidi of ^Uiiuitd 



DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



I035 OUT£R PARK DRIV£. SUIT£ 20I 
SPRINGFICLD 62706 



AR£A COD£ 2l7 525-^671 



Michael J. BAKALlS.cxccurtvE ornCER 



Sherwood Dees.oi«ect 



SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBUC (NSTRUCTtON 



December 29, 1972 



TELEPHONE 52S-4«70 



Mr. Mark Lincoln Chadwln^ Director 
Illinois Economic & Fiscal Commission 
610 State Office Building 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 

Dear Director Chadwln: 

We have received a draft copy of your study of the Illinois 
Public Junior Colleges. 

We wish our response published In the "Agency Responses** 
section. 

This report regarding occupational education does not clearly 
Identify the role» function and statutory responsibilities of the 
Board of Higher Education^ Illinois Junior College Board » Board of 
Vocational Education and Rehabilitation^ Junior College Districts 
and Public School Districts. As a result » the report Is based upon 
erroneous and unsubstantiated data that leads from false assu]q)tlons 
to false conclusions. 

We would be pleased to meet with the Commission to specifically 
correct the false impressions given by this report as it relates to 
the role of the Board of Vocational Education and Rehabilitation in 
occupational education in Illinois. 



lEFC staff note: 

Sii)sequent conversations with officials of the Division of 
Vocational and Technical Education have cleared up a number of the 
misunderstandings expressed in the Director's letter. 




Sherwood Dees 
Director 
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Mark Lincx>ln Chadniin, Director 
Illinois Economic and Fiscal Commission 
610 State Office Building 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 

Dear Mark: 

Thank you for your letter of December 23 and a copy of the preliminary draft 
of your report on the public junior colleges and the Illinois junior College Board, 
^e certainly appreciated receiving a copy of the initial draft and having an 
opportunity to offer some preliminary comments and suggestions for your consideration. 

Because of the holiday season, I hope that you realize that the IJCB staff 
meja>ers have not had a chance for a detailed analysis of the report, nor have we 
had a chance to forward a copy to the members of the Illinois Junior College Board, 
so you must realize that the comments and suggestions below report only the general 
TnllZt Tfi initial reactions of the staff and not the IJCB members. We hope 
that we will receive copies of your report in time to mail to the IJCB members on 
the evening of January 10 for their review and discussion at their next meeting on 
January 19. we would like to receive a minimum of twenty copies of yout report for 
finfff f l"" the IJCB members and staff. We presume that you will be mailing 
copies to each of the community colleges and to other state agencies directly from 
jour offiae. 

Generally speaking, we wish to aoamend you and your staff for your forth- 

'/IlL'^rtilTJi^t ^^"^^^ f °" ^"^^^^^ C022.9BS and the Illinois 

Junior college Board You end your staff were able to consider a number of things 
in the study of the junior college system that we believe need to be studied. It 
IS good to have an analysis of the junior college system by an independent agency. 
I am sure you would agree with us that your report has identified a number of 

Z'^il'^.n ".^^ ^"Tl' ^ considered a final and complete 

report on the topics that you Aa\'e analyzed. 

certainly concur tftat much of the data and information 
TlT J^Jn^^ I coinmunity colleges in Illinois is not complete nor sufficient to 
^LTrlh T.f local and state officials. We have been attempting to develop a 
^'^^rch and management information system that would obtain appropriate data. 

TullrVlil i 'T^ -"'^ ^o study and implement 

our MIS plan toward completion within the next year or two, particularly if 
sufficient funds and staff are provided. ^^u^ar^y iz 



Mark Lincoln Chaduin 
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In many cases data is available but limited resources have prevented thorough 
processing or analysis. In the past, data have not been consistently collected as 
part of a well defined system. We realize that you were forced to use the latest 
data readily available t^ven though you would have preferred more appropriate data if 
time had permitted you to obtain such data. Much of the data you have thus reported 
is going to raise serious questions in the comunity college field. 

There is a basic assumption underlying your report that will cause a great 
deal of concern among many people. It would appear that your report very definitely 
indicates that the State of Illinois, presumably through the Illinois Junior College 
Board, should take a stronger role in the coordinating, planning, evaluating, and 
decision-making regarding the public junior colleges of Illinois. Many people will 
agree with you and many people will disagree* We mwt point out, however, that the 
practice in the past has been to rely on local initiative and local administration 
of the community colleges as indicated in Section 2^12 of the Illinois Public 
Junior College Act with state coordination and approvals where required by law. 
We realize that with increased state funding that thera will be demands for in^ 
creased state decision^making. 

We would offer the following general observations and suggestions: 

i« It would be very helpful if you would identify the source of 
information on all of your charts and tables. 

2. The report, in our opinion, does not adequately reflect the degree 
of coordination and cooperation that really exists between the 
IJCB and other state agencies. There is a great deal of informal 
cooperation currently existing between the IJCB staff and the staff 
of the Illinois Board of vocational Education, even though some of 
the roles and responsibilities may not be clearly defined. 

3. We are somewhat concerned by your statements on the purposes of the 
junior colleges and the acceptance of students in the baccalaureate^ 
oriented areas. We believe that the junior colleges in the 
baccalaureate^oriented programs do have a role beyond just preparing 
people for upper-division work at the universities. 

4. We are somewhat concerned by ^e comparisons on junior college data 
with data on other segments of higher education. For instance, we 
question your comparisons in analyzing the unit cost study data and 
the ACT reports. 

5. It would be very helpful if a section could be added summarizing 
the key recommendations from the totai report. 

Again, we have tried to make some general suggestions and comments but not 
place in this letter the specific suggestions that might be identified by the staff 
and Board. We could provide such specific conments and suggestions after we have 
had a chance to review the final report. We also understand that each of the 
colleges had a chance to review the section on their college and may be responding 
with their suggestions . There appears to be some inaccuracies in several of these 
individual college reports. 



Mark Lincoln Chadwin 
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We are in full agzeement with your staff report which suggests that there 
are many areas and problems related to the public community colleges that have 
not been addressed, or addressed fully, by the Illinois Junior College Board. 
However, we also recognize, as does your staff report, that many of these concerns 
and problems can only be addressed with a substantial addition to the IJCB staff. 

Also, we are most pleased with your agreement that additional funding is 
needed for the public junior college districts in Illinois as well as the IJCB 
office. Youi support for the total FY74 budget request of the IJCB along with 
a study for FY75 financial needs is deeply appreciated. 

The community colleges and the IJCB office has expended much of its time 
and energy in establishing and organizing the districts and campuses in the early 
years of the program since 1965. Funds have not been available to accomplish 
everthing desired. Hopefully, new that much of the system is established, the 
local community colleges and the state office can concentrate its efforts and 
energies on a nuniber of the tasks identified in your report. 

We would like to Invite you and members of your staff that you select to 
meet with the IJCB staff to discuss this report. I will also talk with the members 
of the Illinois Junior College Board about the possibility of inviting you to meet 
with the members of the IJCB, possibly at their February 16 meeting, to discuss 
the report. 

Please do not hesitate to contact us s/e can be of any further assistance. 
My best wishes. 



FW/ga 

CG--Chanaellors and Presidents 
Bumie Horton 
Allen Baker 
Jim Holderman 
Sherwood Dees 
Jan Milligan 
Andy Seidler 
IJCB Members 
IJCB Staff 

lEFC staff note: 



Item 1, page 2: Generally, unless sources are otherwise identified 



in either the tables or the explanatory text, data are from IJCB publications. 



Sincerely yours. 




Fred L. Wellmem 
Executive Secretary 



Item 3: The IJCB's own "Standards and Criteria" document states: 



Baccalaureate Oriented : Liberal arts and sciences 
and general education curricula are designed to qualify 
a student for transfer from the junior college to a 
college or university offering the baccalaureate degree. 

Item 4: After initial conversations with IJCB staff, statements were 
added to the text to qualify further the unit cost comparison. 



Item 5: A summary has been prepared. 




EUGENE McaiNTOCK. EO. C 

milOCMT 



VIRQIL I BOLEMACK 

DCAM 



DUANE K. KESSLER 
•USINEM MAMACn 



KASKASKIA COLLEGE 

Junior College Dittrkt No. 501 
SHATTUC ROAD • CENTRAIIA, lUINCiS 62801 
AREA CODE 618-532-1981 

December 27, 1972 



Mr. Mark L. Chadwin, Director 
Illinois Economic and Fiscal Commission 
610 State Office Building 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 

Dear Mr. Chadwin: 

If it were not for the fact that individuals who read the report of the 
Illinois Economic and Fiscal Commission would assume that the report was pre- 
pared by responsible individuals who had used factual data in an ethical and/or 
professional manner to support the conclusions stated in the report, our attitude 
toward the report would be the same as our attitude toward state agencies as 
erroneously stated in the report of the ttlinots Economic and Fiscal Commission: 
amused tolerance. 

The report of the Illinois Economic and Fiscal Commission is one of con- 
tradiction, i.e., on tear sheet IV, page 11, Kaskaskia, second paragraph, it was 
reported that 60% of Kaskaskia College students failed the tests for Registered 
Nurse on their first attempt, and in the third paragraph of the summary report 
on Kaskaskia College, it is reported that almost one -third of Kaskaskia's 
Registered Nursing graduates failed the professional exam on first testing last 
year. 

We find that most of the other asstonptions and conclusions stated in the 
report prepared by the Illinois Economic and Fiscal Commission have been as 
carefully researched <£nd edited as thesection dealing with the success of graduates 
of the Associate Degree Nursing Program of Kaskaskia College. (The report 
even ranked Kaskaskia College program areas where program (s) were not offered 
and had never been offered at Kaskaskia College.) 

For readers of the report prepared by the Illinois Economic and Fiscal 
Commission, it is recommended that the report be supplemented by reports 
and/or recommendations prepared by: 

1.- The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Report of a Visit to Kaskaskia College, 1966, e.g., from Section 
II, Significant Aspects of the Institution, comments are as follows: 



THE NO«TH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION Of COUEOES AND SECONDARY SCH001$ 
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' 'Decision making seems to be carried on through use of 
the collective intelligence of facidtv and administrators. Con-- 
sequently, faculty should find a st'tong equity in determining the 
course of the College. The Faculty Senate, Student Council, 
an^ various committees lend credence to the observation that 
opportunities are made available ^o the factdty and students to 
have their voices heard. " 

2. Illinois Junior College Board, Visitation Committee Report, 1971, 
e.g., the Summary and Recommendation Section stated: 

^'Kaskaskia College is an excellent institution. The college 
is most well -planned. The visitors can offer no specific 
suggestions for improvement except to encourage the institution 
to continue in the planning mode that it has developed in the 
past few years since becoming a Class I junior college. 

The visitors are pleased to recommend that Kaskaskia 
College be granted recognition by the Illinois Junior College 
Board for the coming academic year. " 

3. Evaluation Report of the Occupational Education Program, State 
Board of Vocational Education and Rehabilitation, 1972, e.g., in 

the General Conclusions and Determinations Section, it was reported: 

''Good foundations have been laid for various and sundry 
occupational programs which have personal, social, and economic 
relevance. There is strong movement to assure that all functions 
and services of the College relate as direcUy and fully to the 
needs of non-university parallel students. There are functioning 
programs in each of the five areas of Industrial Oriented, Health, 
Agriculture and Applied Biology, Business Marketing and 
Management, and Personal and Public Services. There is only 
one program in Health. 

The existing offerings can be strengthened by the addition 
of programs which are suggested by manpower needs. 

The college has facilitated a good rate of development of 
occupational education and related services. 

4. Southern Illinois Chapter of American Institute of Architects, 1971, 
e. g. , the S. I. C* A. I. A. awarded: 

Hellmuth, Obata, and Kassabaum, in association with Anthony 
L. Deley, Architects, the Design Merit Award for outstanding 
work expressed in the design of Kaskaskia College. 



Mr, Mark L. Chadwin 
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5. Department of Registration and Education, State Board Test Pool 
Examination, i.e.: 

The pass -fail record at Kaskaskia College is of significance 
only when compared to the pass -fail records of graduates of the 
first graduating class of other Associate Degree Nursing 
Programs in the State of Illinois and/or the nation. 

The excerpts stated in the preceding paragraphs, taken from records and 
reports prepared by competent and responsible individuals, provide an interesting 
contrast to the allegations, innuendos, distortions, and gross errors in fact as 
included m the report of the Illinois Economic and Fiscal Commission. A com- 
prehensive review of the above reports would provide additional contrasts in 
assumptions and conclusions. 

It is requested that this correspondence be included in the Appendix of the 
report of the Illinois Economic and Fiscal Commission. 



EM/mkb 



Submitted by, 

Eugene McClintock, President 

Kaskaskia College 

Junior College District ^501 



cc: The Honorable William C. Harris, Senator; Chairman of the Illinois 

Economic and Fiscal Commission 
The Honorable Tobias Barry, Representative; Vice Chairman of the Illinois 

Economic and Fiscal Commission 
The Honorable James Domtewald, Senator 
The Honorable Harold Stedelin, Representative 
The Honorable Don Brummet, Representative 

Dr. James Holderman, Executive Director, Illinois Board of Higher 
Education 

Dr. Fred Wellman, Executive Secretary, Illinois Junior College Board 
Dr. L. H, Horton, Jr., Executive Secretary, Illinois Community College 

Trustees Association 
Members of the Illinois Council of Public Community College Presidents 
Members of the Board of Trustees, Junior College District moi 



lEFC staff note : 

President McClintock is perfectly correct about the discrepancy in per- 
centage of failure on the Registered Nursing examination. The correct figure is 
60%, highest in the state. 



The Department of Registration and Education reported that 19 graduates 
of Kaskaskia had taken the Licensed Practical Nursing examination and all had 
passed, even though Kaskaskia has no LPN program. See the general discussion on 
R § E on pages 27-28. 

It is possible that the North Central Association was correct in 1966, 
and the IJCB staff was correct in 1971. The report expresses our professional 
judgment as of November 1972. 

The 1972 VocTec report referred to in Item 3 goes on to say: 

"...administrators and instructors do not have a clear pic- 
ture of organizational structure. . .Decision making responsi- 
bilities, etc., are not clearly defined. . .There in evidence 
that communication channels are not clearly established. • • 
Total occupational program objectives do not exist .. .Faculty 
interviews indicate that some students have not been directed 
to enroll in the courses which are appropriate to their pro- 
gram of study." 

As for Item 4, the attractiveness of the buildings is not in question- 
only their efficiency. 

To compare Kaskaskia Nursing students with those of another first 
graduating class, as requested in Item 5, it may be noted that the first graduating 
class of Joliet Junior College's nursing program all passed the Registered Nursing 
examination on the first testing (see ^pendix 17 ). 



COUEQE OF DuPMEAGLEN ELLYN ILUNOIS 60137* TELEPHONE 312-858 2800 

ROONEY BERG PRESiOtNT 



December 26, 1972 

Mr. Mark Lincoln Chadwin 
Di rector 

Illinois Economic and 

Fiscal Commission 
610 State Office Building 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 

Dear Mr. Chadwin: 

I appreciate very much the tear sheets of the study of the Illinois 
Economic and Fiscal Commission. I especially appreciate your invita- 
tion to respond to this material. There are one or two comnents that 
I would make as a matter of adjustment of your information. 

The first of these would be In reference to the first paragraph dealing 
with College of DuPage which states "perhaps the most notable factor 
about the College of DuPage is its obvious affluence." I feel this 
would be better stated if It were to read "perhaps the most notable 
factor about the District of the College of DuPage Is Its obvious 
affluence." 

Comment: While the District Is affluent In the terms that you 
have reported, the resources available to the college 
through its authorized tax rate and other factors does 
not make College of DuPage affluent In any sense of 
the word. Our per-student cost has consistently been 
lower than many of the colleges of the state of Illinois 
and will probably continue to be both by management and 
by necessity. 

The final comment In this paragraph says that "even the temporary 
buildings were the high quality, large steel buildings rather than 
wooden bungalows." 

Corment: Our Board determined early that since these buildings 
were to be a part of the total campus of College of 
DuPage, the cost of permanent steel structures would 
be far less than replaceable wooden bungalows. The 
comment In your report Implies gross expenditure 
without relating to long-term economic advantages. 
Our simple statement would be that the construction 
of large steel buildings Is an economy to this district 
rather than an expression of affluence. 



Page 2 - Mr, Mark L, Chadwin 



Your second paragraph makes a reference to data processing which, if 
true, would be delightful, but is slightly in error. It should read 
"several high schools (more than 12) and some colleges in the area 
use IBM 360/40 computer for on-line registration." 

Comment: It is our intention and desire that all will 
participate. To this moment, however, the 
statement is untrue. 

On the narrative of your report indicated in the tear sheets as page 
6, you indicate a 100% retention rate in the occupational courses at 
DuPage. A more accurate statement of the condition would be virtually 
100% placement of students occupational ly nualified. Our retention 
rate would be closer to the 85% mark reported by other institutions. 

On Section H, page 2, second paragraph, reference is made to weekly 
radio programs. DuPage has no radio. The closest we come to this 
is in^house transmission in the campus center. 

In general , I found the tenor of your report accurate and factual and 
trust you will regard these corrections as being in the best interests 
of the report. We appreciate the opportunity to participate with you 
in it. Please let us know if we can be of any further assistance. 



RBrmjt 

P.S. You have iny permission to publish 
this report. 



lEFC staff note ; 

The 100% retention rate for occupational courses was reported to 
us by the College of DuPage in response to our survey. 

The weekly radio programs referred to are carried over commercial 
radio stations; any suggestion that the college supports a radio station 
was inadvertent. 



Sincerely, 




TRITON COLLEGE 

CAREER CENTER OF THE MIDWEST 



DISTRICT No. 504 
Board of Trustats 

Elmort Boagar, Chairman 
Robart M. Collins, Vioa Chairman 
Larry S. Bau«r 
FradR.Knol 
Gaorga E.McGaa, Sr. 
William T. Paarson 
John C. Ritio 



2000 Fifth Avanue 
Ttlephont 456-0300 



River Grove, lllinois-60171 
Area Code 312 



December 29^ 1972 



Mark Lincoln Chadwin 
Director 

Illinois Economic and Fiscal Commission 
614 State Office Building 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 

Dear Mr. Chadwin, 

Thank you for your letter of December 22, 1972 
addressed to President Zeltlin. We have reviewed 
it carefully and find one area of grave concern and 
accordingly would request the following response be 
published. 

On page 8 under the heading Operation and Maintenance 
you state that Triton College has a cost ratio of 
operation and maintenance to instruction in excess of 
.29. This is a major error as Triton College's annual 
audit for FY .1971 conducted by Kirby and McLean shows 
that instructional expenditures were $6,897,005 and 
operation and maintenance expenditures were $1,095,718 
which gives a .16 ratio. According to the Junior 
College State Accounting Manual we have included in 
this $1,095,718 all expenditures related to security. 
By subtracting these expenditures Triton College 
would have a ratio of approximatel y .12 for FY 1971. 
Therefore Triton College certainly should be classified 
with the low ratios of .15 or below. 

Your report further states that selected Junior College 
have $3.10 per square foot costs for operation and 
maintenance. For the record Triton College cost per 
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square foot for FY 1971 was $1.77. For this $1.77 cost 
I can assure you that you will find no better maintained 
campus in the state whether it be self maintained or 
contracted out. 



lEFC staff note ; 

Figures used in compilation of the ratio of operation and main- 
tenance expenditures to instructional expenditures were taken from 
Table XXXIII of the IJCB report "Operating Financial Data of the Illinois 
Public Junior Colleges for 1971-72." The ratio of .29 is correct for 
FY 1971 based on the audited figures reported by the IJCB. 



RP/mre 

cc: President Zeitlin 

Vice President Simonsen 
Vice President Dale 



Sincerely yours. 




Richard Francetic 
Dean of Business Management 




COPY OF WESTERN UNION TELEGRAM 



JANUARY 2, 1973 

MR. MARK CHADWIN 

ILLINOIS ECONOMIC AND FISCAL COMMISSION 
ROOM 610 STATE OFFICE BUILDING 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 62706 

FOLLOWING IS AGENCY RESPONSE FROM MALCOLM X COLLEGE: IT IS TRUE THAT 
MALCOLM X COLLEGE'S EDUCATIONAL MISSION 13 BUILT AROUND THE ESSENTIAL 
FACTORS OF ECONOMIC, SOCIAL, AND POLITICAL ADVANCEMENT OF BLACKS 
THROUffl FORMAL EDUCATION. HOWEVER, THE COLLEGE'S OVERRIDING MISSION 
IS TOE AffllEVEMENT OF EXCELLENCE IN ALL ASPECTS OF LIFE. THE COLLEGE 
BELIEVES THAT TOIS IS AN IMPORTANT GOAL FOR ALL PEOPLE. TOE ACHIEVE- 
MENT OF EXCELLENCE INCLUDES THE TOTAL DEVELOPMENT OF HUMAN POTE'TIAL. 

INCULCATION OF BLACK CULTURE SHOULD NOT BE OBJECTIONABLE TO ANY 
PEOPLE BECAUSE IT HAS BEEN IGNORED FOR TOO LONG. IF AMERICA IS TO 
BE A BETTER PLACE, ITS PEOPLE MUST BE WILLING TO LEARN ABOUT ALL 
CULTURES. MALCOI/d X COLLEGE IS A PLACE WHERE TOIS LEARNING CAN 
HAPPEN. 



DR. CHARLES G. HURST JR. 



Southwest 
College 

7500 SOUTH PULASKI ROAO. CHICAGO. lUJNOIS tOtM AREA CODE 312-73S.d000 

Office of the 
President 

December 29, 1972 



Mr. Mark Lincoln Chadwin, Director 
Illinois Economic and Fiscal Commission 
610 State Office Building 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 



Dear Mr. Chadwin: 



I request publication of this letter, together with the Illinois Economic and 
Fiscal Commission report, since the report requires additional clarifica- 
tion. 



Southwest College (formerly Bogan Junior College) rented evening 
facilities for the first ten years of its existence, I960 until September, 1970. 
Classes were offered only in the evening, from 4:00 p.m. to 10:00 p.m. In 
addition, the facilities did not possess any technical -vocational facilities 
that could have been utilized by the college students. Due to these restric- 
tions, the development and expansion of career programs was severely 
handicapped. 

In September, 1970, Bogan moved to its permanent site with a new identity- - 
Southwest College and new goals. Since that time, the college has had a 
rapid and substantial growth in the number and type of technical -vocational 
courses offered. New career programs were added and/or expanded in the 
following areas: 



Aviation Administration 

Flight Training - To Solo 

Ground School Instructor Traixiing 

Transportation, Motor Fleet 

Law Enforcement 

Data Processing 

Child Development 

Commercial Art 

Library Assistant 

Medical Secretary 



xxxy 



Colleges of 
Chicago 
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Due to the demand on the part of our students and community, we continue 
to offer a wide spectrum of business courses: accounting, merchandising, 
typing, shorthand, and management. A cooperative mid -management program, 
that provides on-the-job experience for our students, has been developed 
with the Ford City Shopping Center merchants. Sears, and the Jewel Tea 
Company. We are expanding the cooperative education concept to the finance, 
accounting, and typing programs. 

In September, 1972, a new concept in typing training for the handicapped was 
offered at Southwest College. The program provides a "tailor-made" approach 
for each handicapped individual -- governed by the number of fingers he has 
on each hand. Once the student has mastered the basic technique, he can 
take advanced typing courses with our regular students. The course was the 
result of months of research and development by members of the staff. In 
January, 1973, twenty handicapped students will be awarded certificates for 
this course. 

The faculty and staff have been striving to add Health Career programs 
(A and B priorities) at Southwest College. We have been attempting to secure 
approval of a two-year Nursing program for the past 18 months. Applications 
have been filed with the Illinois Junior College Board and the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Registration and Education. To date, the Nursing Committee of the 
Department of Registration and Education has not approved our requests. 
The requirements for additional data have been met, and currently our 
request is being reviewed for a third time by the Committee. The need for 
the Nursing program in the community is evidenced by a list of Nursing 
applicants that exceeds 400 to date, and that continues to grow. Nursing and 
Health Career programs would enrich our curriculum and would provide a 
source of trained personnel for the community and for Chicago. 



COMPLETIONS 



A review of Form VE 504, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1972, reveals 
that Southwest College had 122 occupational program completions. Based on 
an average occupational program enrollment of 1, 800 at Southwest this 
represents a 6. 8% completion rate. This 6. 8% rate is a marked improvement 
over the .4% rate cited in the report, and reflects the ena of the first two-year 
period with both a day and an evening school operation. 

Any analysis of program completions cannot rest merely on statistical data, 
however, since many variables affect this type of study. For example, a 
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substantial number of occupational enrollees take one, two, or three 
courses to up-date their present skills or for job advancement. Thus, 
they leave before earning a certificate or degree but after achieving their 
immediate educational goal. Other students, successful in their first 
college endeavor, may transfer prior to graduation. All these variables 
must be considered and weighted --in any type of completion analysis. 

To insure the continued growth and expansion of career programs, we are 
presently constructing an additional building on campus, 12,000 square 
feet, that will be devoted exclusively to career programs. The building 
will house seven classrooms, data processing laboratory, aviation labora- 
tory, and a health careers classroom and laboratory. The building will be 
ready for occupancy on February 1, 1973. 

Future planning for Southwest College envisions a continual expansion of the 
following programs: Data Processing, Law Enforcement, Aviation- Trans- 
portation, Child Development, Nursing, and Health Careers. In addition, 
certificate programs will continue to be stressed to insure recognition of 
the educational achievements of the part-time student. Additional career 
training for the physically handicapped is being developed and will be 
implemented in the immediate future. 

Southwest College has made substantial advances in the development and 
implementation of career programs. I am confident that this progress will 
continue and will benefit our students, community, and college. 

Respectfully, 

Virginia R. Keehan 
President 



lEFC staff note : 

The difference between our 0.4% figure and Southwest«s 6.8% 
rate for occupational completions steins from a difference in the defini- 
tion of program completions. We used formal program completions as exem- 
plified by the granting of a Vocational Certificate or an Associate of 
Applied Science Degree. Record of such certificate and degree conferral 
is kept by the Illinois Board of Higher Education. Southwest bases their 
6.8% rate on program ccMnpietions as reported on the Division of Vocational 
and Technical Education's Form 504. The definition of program comple- 
tion for this form is much looser and includes students who do not formally 
complete all program requirements. 

President Keehan is correct in pointing out the difficulties in 
analyzing program completions. However, despite these difficulties most 
junior colleges did report substantially hi^er formal completions in their 
occupational program than Southwest. (See Appendix 15.) 




OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 



December 27, 1972 



Mr. Mark Lincoln Chadwin, Director 
Illinois Economic and Fiscal Commission 
610 State Office Building 
Springfield, IL 62706 

Dear Mr. Chadwin: 

In response to your 'draft tearsheets* of your report on community 
colleges, may I offer the following observations: 

1. Obstacles to cooperation . Another factor preventing coopera- 
tion among community colleges may be distance. A number 
of districts cover large geographic distances, and when 
combined with other districts, a student would be required 
to travel a prohibitive distance to take advantage of a program 
in a center community college. Few of us are structured to 
handle housing if a student wished to live near the college. 
Most of our vocational-technical students are employed and 
commute to the community college for part-time study. 
Therefore, effective cooperation among community colleges 
in programs is a desirable objective, but the life-styles and 
economic practicalities governing the community college 
student may be more restrictive in working toward imple- 
menting cooperation than was considered in your report. 

It is unfortunate that some community colleges do not permit 
chargebacks for part-time students in specialized vocational- 
technical programs. It would be my guess that a number of 
such programs consist essentially of part-time in-district 
students. Thus, restricting chargebacks to full-time students 
is contrary to the community college philosophy and the 
realities of ce ain programs themselves. 



... more 

3301 NORTH MULFORD ROAD / ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 61101 / (aW22&2611 
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2. Placement . Although our college has an active placement 
service as cited by your report, one should consider that 
the community college system is relatively new in this 
state and many of the colleges have been absorbed witn 
developmental problems rather than consideration of output 
priorities. 

Further, I believe there is a serious weakness at the state 
level in assisting our business and industry community to 
understand community college vocational-technical programs. 
I am not aware of any sophisticated program at the state level 
for on-going orientation of business to the community college. 

More distressing yet is the lack of sophistication exhibited 
by state agency personnel in the complexity of community 
college education. I am not acquainted with one state official 
who has had thorough line experience in a comprehensive 
community college. Yet, in many instances, these are the 
people who establish criteria for measuring lae effectiveness 
of this particular system of post-secondary education. 



Sincerely, 




President 



dd 




COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



RURAL ROUTE ONE. CGLESBY. ILLINOIS ei34B 
TELEPHONE 8l5 JJ3-77IO 



December 29, 1972 



Mr. Mark Lincoln Chadwln, Director 
Illinois Economic and Fiscal Commission 
610 State Office Building 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 

Dear Mr. Chadwln: 

We have your letter of December 22 and the tear sheets of pages 
five, eight, and nine in which references are made to Illinois 
Valley Community College. We wish to submit this letter for 
publication in the "Agency Responses" section of your final report. 

In regard to the section of the report dealing with purchasing under 
State contracts , we are probably included among those Junior college 
districts referred to in paragraph three on page five. We do pur- 
chase items such as typewriters and duplicating and office equipment 
through State contracts but we have not notified the Department of 
General Services of our purchases by filing a duplicate purchase 
order with this office. Illinois Valley will be pleased to follow 
the procedure of riotlfying tl.e Department of General Services of 
such purchases if they wish us to file a duplicate purchase order 
with them. 



On pages eight and nine reference is made to the fact that Illinois 
Valley Community College is one of those whose ratio of operating 
and maintenance costs is high in relation to instructional costs. 
We should like to establish that there is a valid reason for this 
ratio to be high at the present time. For the past four years we 
have been paying an annual rental of $210,000 for our interim 
facilities. This rental is classified as an operating cost. If the 
temporary buildings had belonged to the district, the cost would 
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have been shown as a capital investment rather than an operating 
cost. Its classification as an operating cost necessarily causes 
our ratio to be significantly higher than it otherwise would have 
been. 



Sincerely, 

ILUNOIS VALLEY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

R. Earl Trobaugh 
President 




RET:dd 




Waubonsee 
Community 
College 

Illinois Route 47 at Harter Road . P.O. Box 508 • Sugar Grove. Illinois 60554 . Phone (312) 466-4811 



December 28, 1972 



Dr. Mark Lincoln Chad win, director 
Illinois Economic and Fiscal Commission 
610 State Office Building 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 

Dear Dr. Chadwin: 

We appreciate the opportunity to respond to the comments in your 
report which refer directly to Waubonsee Community College and 
ask that you publish our letter in the "Agency Responses" secUon 
oi the report. 

Waubonsee Community College's efforts to develop cooperative 
agreements and their success in enrollment projections have been 
ment oned in your report and we are pleased to be able to contribute 

L^s rSnr/.\ ^^'"P^'^is^" of Waubonsee's nursing program 
costs ($116 36) and Southeastern' s ($46.76) with a total system 
average of $71.45 for 1970-71 however needs further clarification 

mav h!T r^/^i"' ^ P^"^*"^^ explanation for these differentials 
may be the fact that some schools were reporting high initial costs 
because of starting programs and also that the quality of the program 
might be better. We would like to state that your assumptions are 

195^0 ""71 Z f";f' started their nursing program in 
1970-71 A full-time director of nursing was employed as well as 
three full-time instructors. The total credit hours generated that first 
year wereSSS. Our FTE was 18.5 with direct costs of $90. 67. It 
shou d also be mentioned that in 1970-71 Waubonsee was but an infant 
developing institution (it was only three years of age) , therefore its 
overhead was also high. tnereiore its 

For the 1971-72 year the nursing program unit cost was $69.02 We 
also felt that the quality of the program was very high. Twenty-nine 
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of thirty graduates who took the state board examination passed 
the first time. One failed a section and needs to be re-tested. 

Trusting this response clarifies the cost differential statement in 
your report, I remain. 

Sincerely, 




Forest D. Etheredge 
president 



Carl Sandburg College 

South Lake storey Road 
P O Box 1407 - PHONE 343-6101 
GALESBURG. ILLINOIS 61401 



January 2, 1973 



Dr, Mark L. Chadwin, Director 
Illinois Economic and Fiscal Commission 
610 State Office Building 
Springfield, lUinois 62706 



Dear Dr. Chadwin; 



It is the purpose of this letter to respond to a statement on 
Page 15 of the Report of the Illinois Economic and Fiscal Commission to 
the effect that 15% of the occupational classes at Carl Sandburg College 
in the fall of 1970 had fewer than five students. 

It shouj-d be pointed out that the majority of such classes were 
organized as internships which permit individualized instruction at a 
moderate cost. These students were under the supervision of an instructor 
who conferred regularly with a supervisory member of the business or 
industrial firm where the students were taking c.eir internship. Such 
instructional practices are used, for example, in the case of secretarial 
science where internships are set up for medical secretaries, les^l 
secretaries, etc. Agriculture and mid -management programs offer excellent 
examples where, after basic instruction, students are set up in internships 
related to their fields of interest. 



In other laboratory situations, students enrolled in varying levels 
of instruction in a given program were grouped for supervision. As a result, 
the subject report showed a number of class sections which were in fact super- 
vised in one class situation by one instructor. The total number of such 
students would have been much larger than the indicated enrollment. Examples 
of this type of instruction are found in cosmetology, drafting, data processing, 
punch card and computer technology, etc., where students who are receiving 
individualized attention are given credit for varying levels of instruction. 

May I assure you that we appreciate the opportunity of responding 
to your report. 



Sincerely yours, 

Eltis Henson 
President 



/m 
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Or JacK Sdmlin, President 

December 28, 1972 



Mr. Mark Lincoln Chadwin, Director 
Illinois Economic and Fiscal Commission 
610 State Office Building 
Springfield, IL 62706 

Dear Mr. Chadwin: 

After reviewing the report of the Illinois Economic and Fiscal Commission, 
our institution wishes to comment on several items for piirposes of clarifica- 
tion and accuracy. Since we are not in a position to speak for other community 
colleges, it is necessary to apply the generalizations about community colleges 
that have been made by the Commission to our ovm institution. 

We were pleased that the visiting team had the opportunity to look at Kankakee 
Communi :y College's Systems Approach to instruction, observe the vitality 
and enthusiasm of our entire staff and students, review the decision-making 
process, ant note the community awareness evident on the campus. 

1. The College attempts to shift responsibility for learning to the student. 
If learning is to continue throughout a person's lifetime, the person must 
have specific objectives and work within his own schedule of life demands. 
Performance objectives and independent tape sessions introduce him to 
the process. 

fi. Shops are not part of Phase I construction. Presently, they are housed in 
a temporary Steel Annex building. They are included in Phase II scheduled 
for completion in Fall of 1973. 

3. Although the ratio of operational and maintenance costs to instructional 
costs is presently a low rate of . 15, this may be expected to increase with 
the completion of Phase II. 

4. In order to have the institutional flexibility to implement the rolling 
curriculum concept advocated in the Task Force Report of the Board of 
Higher Education, District #520 prefers to keep the full-time instructional 
staff to a minimum number. 
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5. Kankakee Community College welcomes graduate assistants provided they 
are willing to utilize the KCC Systems Approach to instruction and under- 
stand the philosophy of a comprehensive community college. 

6. When the Commission speaks of class size and an "additional cost of $200 
per student per year" at the junior colleges, there is no reference to 
significant start-up costs of a comparatively infant system. Further, there 
is no recognition of the costly implementation of vocational programs, the 
unique emphasis of the community colleges. 

7. The present reporting system discriminates against the institutions which 
attempt to individualize instruction. 

8. There appears to be a lack of understanding of the Open Admissions Policy 
mandated for the community college. 

9. In the gradual implementation of career programs, part-time instructors 
bring tht most current experience to the classroom, shop or lab. 

10. Although the generalization about community college graduates' performance 
at senior institutions is not statistically substantiated, we find it to be 
contrary to the information we are receiving about our graduates in the 
senior institutions. We find they are competing effectively. Individuals 

in baccalaureate transfer courses are expected to familiarize themselves 
with unique program requirements of the institutions they plan to attend. 

11. The Martin Luther King Center is administered by local clergy and religious. 
It is staffed primarily by lay persons from the community. 

12. Placement on a more formal basis is planned because the number of career 
graduates is increasing. The question arises as to when this function should 
become a structured institutional function. 

13. Our enrollment projections have been inaccurate because the day space 
utilization method was used in forecasting as required by the Illinois Junior 
College Board. Our evening enrollment represents the more significant 
growth spurt of the college. 

14. The Commission has cited the difficulties encountered by the community 
colleges in fitting their distinctive instructional blocks into the traditional 
four-year accounting model. Hopefully, there will be machinery established 
that encourages experimentation, innovation, and concern primarily for the 
achievement of learning outcomes . 
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Since we do not have the complete report to review, the only generalizations 
or conclusions to which we can respond are those which have been extracted 
because of specific mention of our individual institution. 

The totality of the report, its inferences, its lack of reliable corroborative 
detail, its failure to grasp any essential difference between the multi-purpose 
community college and the single -pur pose senior institution do concern me* 
Who will respond for the community college movement in Illinois? Who can 
respond when each college is intended by law to be comprehensive, to serve 
the community, and to set priorities within the framework of available resoxirces. 

We have indeed been fortunate in the degree of cooperation we have encountered 
in working with a private college, adjacent community colleges and a senior 
institution. At Kankakee Community College we have been fortunate in having 
a local Board of Trustees which ha? encouraged the implementation of the 
Systems Approach to instruction and the development of career programs, 
a dedicated staff to implement the system, and a student body which recognizes 
the unique flexibility that allows them to learn more at their own pace. 

Please publish the above comments under "Agency Responses * in your report. 



President 
JS:fl 

lEFC staff note: 

Item 6. The cost of vocational programs was not included in the com- 
putation referred to. This is explained in a section of Chapter III not sent 
to Kankakee. 

Item 8. ''Open Admissions** are dealt with in several sections of 
Chapter III not sent to Kankakee. 

Item 10. Substantiation of the statement about the performance of 
community college graduates at senior institutions is contained in sections of 
Chapter III not sent to Kankakee. 

President Samlin notes that he did not have the complete report to 
review. His comments in the next paragraph about the **totality of the report 
should be read with that in mind. 



Sincerely, 




Re ND Lake College 



iNA, ILLINOIS e2a-4e 

AREA CODE 618 ^S?- 5321 

December 29, 1972 



Mr. Mark Lincoln Chadwin, Director 
■'lllnols Economic and Fiscal Commission 
olO State .Office Building 
Springfield, IL 62706 

Dear Mr. Chadwin: 

Thank you for your letter of December 22 and the tear sheets on 
which our Institution Is mentioned by name. In reading through the 
material, I feel that your comments are completely accurate. Inci- 
dentally, If you wish to pMbllsh this letter, please feel free to do so. 
I think the only Justification for it would be if it would add some- 
thing meaningful to your report. 

In reading through the tear sheets, a point was emphasized in 
my own thinking that I have spoken to on a number of occasions; namely 
the problems of operating a comprehensive community college in a 
sparsely populated area. This, to me, is one of the greatest problems 
n our community colleges, particularly in the southern part of the state. 
We are forced into a compromise between providing a comprehensive 
program, and, on the other hand, a reasonable size class load We 
of course, have pressures fro.n all directions on both issues; that is' 
providing a comprehensive program, and also, on the other hand 
maintaining reasonable class loads. This, I believe, accounts pri- 
marily for the number of small classes we have, and the only alter- 
native I see is to reduce the comprehensiveness of our program. We 
have tried to maintain a reasonable balance. 



Thank you very much . 



Yours very truly, 

James M. Snyder, President 



jr 



MORAINE VALLEY COAAMUNITY COLLEGE 



10900 South IMi 
PALOS HILLS, ILLINOIS 
60465 



FhofM 974*4300 
ATM Cod« 312 



DBcember 28, 1972 



Mr, Mark U Chadwin, Eirector 
Illinois Economic and Fiscal Gbmmission 
610 State Office Building 
Springfield, IL 62706 

Mr, Qiadwin, the excerpts from your report and reference to Moraine 
^^lley appe€u: to be reasoijible although all of the facts may not 
have been known from the materials you had at hand* 

I would remind you that if you have gathered data from the "State- 
wide %>ace survey, C&ll Harm, 1971" that there are some matters which 
should be clarified* 'Jhe survey, by direction, incltided only that 
space which was available at the beginning of the tall term of 1971* 
After the term was under way etbout a month, approximately another 
36,400 SG[uare feet was put into use* January of 1972, an ad- 
ditional 114,500 square feet was put into use for the remainder of 
the fiscal year* Ohese facts should be considered when the total 
operation and maintenance costs are considered against per square 
foot costs. 

Hie statement is made that operation and maintenance cost on bxiildings 
leased by the Department of General Services average about $1*25 per 
square foot per year* Utilities alone cost us $150,488 during 1971-72 
which would amount to considerably more than $1*00 per square foot 
shown against the Statewide 1971 %>ace SLirvey of 122,800 square feet 
for Moraine \felley* 

I am not sure that we are comparing the same things in i3oth cases* 
Oar 1971-72 Building EUnd figures included: 



Are all of these items included in the General Services operation and 
maintenance budget? 



^3,000 
4,915 



Capital outlay 
Ihterest on TAW's 
Utilities 



150^488 
$208,730 
443,891 



Operation & Maintenance not 

including the above 

Total B,F* audited figixrcs 



$652,621 



SERVING SOUTHWEST COOK COUNTY 



Mr, Maurk U Qiadwin 
December 28, 1972 
Rige 2 



Although we readily admit our operation and maintenance costs are 
high, we attribute much of the high cost to the use of temporary 
buildings. have found that our permanent facility is much more 
economical to operate and maintain. 

I certainly do not wish to complain about the report; however, t 

felt there were possibly some items which may not have been considered, 

aiould there need to be further clarification we will be pleased to 
comply. 




tobert E. TUmer 
It'esident 



/jp 

cc : w. Qrawf ord 



liiEstern union 



Telegram 



PM 2 
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SQa075(15U5)(1-03U5^UaO02)PO 01/02/75 15'^2 
ICS IPMJLIA JOL 
2CZC 00097 NL JOLIET ILL 195 01-02 225PCST 
PMS OR MARK LINCOLN CHAOWIN 
DIRECTOR ILLINOIS ECONOMIC AND FISCAL COMM 
610 STATE OFFICE BUILDING 
SPRINGFIELD ILL 62706 

IN REVIEWING THE REPORT CONCERNING JOLIET JUNIOR COLLEGE, I NOTED THAT 

YOU HAVE LISTED ON ONE OF THE PAGES UNDER "EDUCATIONAL FLEXIBILITY" 
THAT THE ADMINISTRATORS AT JOLIET JUNIOR COLLEGE REPORTED THAT THEIR 
AGREEMENT WITH THE UNION FUNCTIONALLY PROHIBITS THE USE OF STUDENT 
EVALUATION IN ASSESSING THE TEACHING PERFORMANCE OF FACULTY MEMBERS. 
I WOULD LIKE TO POINT OUT THAT WHILE STUDENT EVALUATIONS ARE NOT USED 
FOR TENURE DECISIONS THEY ARE USED IN SEVERAL DEPARTMENTS ON A VOLUNT 
ARY 

BASIS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION BY THE TEACHERS THEMSELVES 
IN THOSE DEPARTMENTS WORKING WITH DEPARTMENT CHAIRMEN, I THINK THERE 
IS QUITE A DIFFERENCE IN THAT KIND OF ACTION AND THE STATEMENT THAT 
IS 

MADE IN THE REPORT, THE REPORT WOULD PERHAPS GIVE THE IMPLICATION 
THAT 

WE DO NOT USE STUDENT EVALUATION AT ALL FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRU 
CTION 

AND THAT IS NOT TRUE SINCE MANY OF OUR FACULTY MEMBERS DO SO ON A REG 
ULAR 

BASIS IN AN ATTEMPT TO IMPROVE THEIR INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS, 

I AM SORRY THAT I HAVE bEEN OUT OF TOWN ON VACATION AND DID NOT HAVE 

THE OPPORTUNITY TO LOOK AT YOUR LETTER UNTIL JAN 2, THUS MY REPLY IS 

LATE 

OR HAROLD MCANINCH PRESIDENT JOLIET JUNIOR COLLEGE 



lEFC staff note : 

We have amended our text in light of Dr. McAninch^s statement • 



LINCOLN LAND COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



January 2, 1973 



Dr. Mark Lincoln Chadwin 
Director 

Illinois Economic and Fiscal Commission 
610 State Office Building 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 



Dear Dr. Chadwin: 



I received on December 28, 1972, your draft of a 
report in which Lincoln Land Community College has been 
cited. Your request for a hurried response was similar 
to your initial request; it has allowed little time for 
careful documentation. 

However, I have enclosed responses to your references. 
I have held my general reaction to your study until the end 
of the responses. 

I would request that these responses be published in 
the "Agency Responses" section. 



Sincerely, 




Robert L* Poorman 
President 



Enc. 



•OARO 0^ TRUtTCCt 



Responses to Lincoln Land Coitimunity College References 



Chapter IV, Page 9: Your reference to completion ratios 
for graduates in vocational-technical progrcuns is statistically 
correct. No information was available nor reported on an 
important segment; namely, those persons who drop the programs 
and enter the world of work and those who took courses for 
upgrading while already employed. Note was made to your 
analyst of a major follow-up study underway at Lincoln Land 
in the original document. Results of this study which was 
initiated well before your visit and called to your attention 
should bring additional output information. To assume that 
this phenomenon does not exist is faulty. 

Chapter IV, Page 12: The observation that additional time 
should be given to Placement Service is correct though you 
did not give sufficient credence to the efforts of vocational- 
technical faculty in Placement nor did you note that considerable 
effort in the Placement Service is given to part-time employment 
which is vital to many of our students. 

Chapter IV, Page 21; Your analysis of our relationship to the 
Area Vocational Center in which you indicate similarities 
appeared not to go far enough. For excunple, both the Area 
Vocational Center and Lincoln Land have data processing programs 
but the Lincoln Land program is pitched to programmers and 
systems analysts. Both have automotive progrcuns; the one at 
Lincoln Land is pitched to the technical approach. 

Chapter X, Page 8; This is the one place in the materials 
provided to us where costs are referred to. The low ratio of 
maintenance and operating costs at Lincoln Land is correct. 
We trust that you have made unit cost references elsewhere in 
your .etudy. 

Chapter XII ^ Page 4: The suggestion that the Decatur district 
might consolidate with the established Lincoln Land district 
goes well beyond any interest on the part of Lincoln Land. Only 
those districts immediately contiguous to Lincoln Land have been 
contacted. 



ERIC 



Summary on Lincoln Land Community College 



Paragraph 2; Careful attention to seeking out examples of 
cooperation with Sangamon State University would have been 
in order • I cite for your information the following: 

The college and university development program 
for careful develojxnent of surrounding territory; 
the Allied Health Manpower Consortium designed to 
assure that programs fit; the joint work of our law 
enforcement and Sangamon State's criminal justice 
coordinators; the formal agreement between Lincoln 
Land and Sangamon State for Applied Study Quarter 
students; the service of a Lincoln Land Dean on the 
Education Committee at Sangamon State; the sharing 
of computer facilities at Lincoln Land by Sangamon 
State; the sharing of library facilities at both 
schools by both student bodies; the sharing of 
classrooms at the Lincoln Land permanent campus 
and the Sangamon State Capitol Campus; the regular 
facilities meetings between Lincoln Land and Sangamon 
State representatives for the sharing of equipment 
and master plan facilities; the long-time cooperation 
on the planning of a joint road network; the Land Use 
Committee at Lincoln Land which will relate to Sangamon 
State for future expansion; the recent faculty-to-faculty 
discussions — for example — in biology; and the cooperation 
of both security forces in providing road safety at a 
nearby elementary school. 

Most of these above-mentioned programs were underway at the 
time of your visit. Either you or we should have taken greater 
care in providing this information. 

Paragraph 3; Your observation about the design of spuce is, of 
course, a matter of judgment. As to the use of the space, it 
is common practice to build shops and laboratories to allow for 
growth; to do otherwise is a short-sighted economy. 

Paragraph 4 ; The bookstore is open daily and for three weeks 
each quarter in the evening. The library was not open on 
Saturday at the time of your visit. The Sunday hours are 
correct. A further investigation would have shown that both 
these facilities are kept open as long as there is evidence of 
need. This is a cost-effectiveness decision. 



Paragraph 5; The input system for "a share of influence" 
was developed by a student-faculty-adxninistration group 
of equal representation after a full year's review. In 
addition, a Faculty Senate was formed in the fall, the 
formation of which was publicly supported by the President. 
Both students and faculty appear at Board meetings and are 
encouraged to give input at two places on the agenda. 

Paragraph 6; The reference to a North Central committee 
should have been to our own self-study committee. You refer 
to faculty committees Which is an incorrect reference. 
Standing committees at Lincoln Land are composed of students, 
faculty and administrators. You appear to have indulged in 
something less than research language by saying that committees 
are merely advisory and .laturally this reduces zeal. An 
examination of committee minutes would demonstrate that it is 
rare for an administrator to counter a committee recommendation. 

Paragraph 7: The peer advisor program description was something 
of a left-handed compliment. The program has been recognized as 
a model by the American Personnel and Guidance Association. 

Paragraph 8: Attention to the drawings for the permanent 
Counseling Center would have demonstrated the careful plamning 
which will find counseling offices adjacent to the student 
activity areas. 

Paragraph 9; That the Placement Office needs to be allocated 
additional time is correct though it should not be confused 
with the financial aids operation where a full-time financial 
aids director performs those services. The Placement Officer 
now has duties in Counseling. 

Paragraph 10: As indicated in another place above, the 
observation does not go as far as it should because it does 
not recognize the possibility that many additional persons 
other than graduates have received service. Your original 
document did not recognize our full-blown, follow-up study 
which has not been concluded but which your analyst knew 
about at the time of the visit. 

Paragraph 11: Again, such language as "some attempts" and 
"some thought" seems to denigrate considerable effort to serve 
again in the continuing education program. Had you or we taken 
sufficient time you might know that 99 courses in the continuing 
education area have been approved by the Illinois Junior College 
Board. A new administrator in this area has recently been 
appointed after a national search. The Spring Quarter offerings 
in this area will find an enrollment of several hundred persons. 



paragraph 12; Reference has been made previously about the 
relationship to Sangamon State. Lincoln Land has made 
available to Sangamon State its computer facility for about 
two years. That Sangamon State has a small computer for in- 
house use is not a matter controllable by Lincoln Land. For 
your information, this is ona of the most likely areas for 
future cooperation" at the pern.anent caunpuses. You have cited 
the apparent duplication of facilities in libraries. The 
Lincoln Land collection was begun in 1968 to serve lower division 
and vocational-technical clientele. The Sangamon State collection 
is apparently designed for upper division and graduate students* 
Students from both institutions share those collections. 

Paragraph 13; Your comment on outreach effectiveness appears 
not to take into account that Lincoln Land serves one of the 
largest veterans population in the state, that it has increased 
its minority represenetion in student, faculty and administrative 
areas and that six extension centers exist. The North Central 
Association oral exit interview and the Vocational-Technical 
exit interview observed on the atmosphere between students and 
faculty which is counter to your generalization. Even preliminary 
results of the Lincoln Land follow-up study show satisfaction on 
the part of former students. I found your comment that these 
other studies are not worth much to be inappropriate. 

We believe you missed many points of strength at the College, 
particularly in the strength of tne faculty and staff and the 
relationship between students and faculty. We believe that you 
did not carefully relate your impre . Lons to costs. In fact, 
you did not even meet our Dean of Business Services. The North 
Central Association particularly commended the fiscal operation 
of the College. 

I found your original approach to this effort to be threatening. 
In our initial conversation my impression was that we shoild 
drop everything for your study though we were even then preparing 
for North Central and Vocational-Technical visits. I found your 
staff particularly inexperienced in the junior college field as 
demonstrated by your admission that your background ccune from 
hurried reading in the field. Its referent appeared not to be 
that of middle western colleges trying to provide services to 
many persons. 

While yoi have indicated that your charge was to study effectiveness, 
I presumed that your interest was to relate this to costs. I 
find little evidence in the information provided to us that this 
relationship has been drawn. 



In research approach I fear that your time constraints have 
done harm to full and careful data collection and that your 
observations are some times impressionistic. 

Perhaps che best thing to come from this effort is a resolve 
on the part of all to try to collect better information and 
to take greater care in assembling the conclusions. That 
effort I heartily support* 



lEFC Staff Note: 

The tone set by President Poorman is, we feel, unfortunate- We do not 
need to defend our professional credentials in such a context, but will state 
only that the "admission" about "hurried reading" is a myth. There are a few 
specific points raised which may be worth further discussion. (Since Presi- 
dent Poorman 's reference- are to pages as ntuiibered in the draft he received, 
we have cross-referenced each to the final report page numbers.) 

Chapter IV, Page 9 (page 27). Page 22 of the report indicates that we 
asked all the colleges how many of their students were taking "upgrading" 
courses while already employed. Most, including Lincoln Land, were unable to 
identify those students. 

It is not clear from his response what "phenomenon" President Poorman 
wishes to have recognized. If it is the Lincoln Land follow-up study, it 
functionally did not exist at the time of our visit. We were told by Lincoln 
Land staff that the few replies which had been received had not yet been 
opened. Results of the study could hardly have provided "additional output 
information" at that time. 

Chapter IV, Pa&e 21 (page 33). There are certainly some differences 
between courses taught at the Area Secondary Vocational Center and those 
taught at Lincoln Lpnd. The central question, however, is whether these 
differences justify duplication of expensive facilities, equipment and faculty 

Summary on Lincoln Land Community College (See Appendix 41.) 

Paragraph 2. In response to our administrative survey, Lincoln Land's 
Dean of Instruction listed only three active cooperative programs. We are 
glad to learn that there are more. 

Paragraph 4. A subsequent telephone call to the Lincoln Land bookstore 
verified that it is not open "daily," but Monday through Friday as we reported 

Paragraph 8. Lincoln Land's Dean of Student Personnel Services indi- 
cated that he is very pleased with his present office arrangement and intends 



Sincerely, 




Robert L. Poorman 
President 



lEFC Staff Note (continued) 



to perpetuate it in the new facilities. It seems unlikely that such an 
office arrangement will prove inviting to students no matter where it is 
located. 

Paragraph 9. We have amended the text in light of President Poorman's 
statement that counseling duties rather than financial aid duties are keep- 
ing the placement officer from making contacts in the community. 

Paragraph 10. The ''full -blown follow-up study" is acknowledged in 
the summary as published. 

Paragraph 11. The information in this paragraph was derived from our 
conversation with the President. He did not mention the 99 new courses at 
any time during a lengthy discussion of adult and continuing education. 

Paragraph 13. Our comment about outreach effectiveness is derived 
from our conversation with the President, during which he noted that at 
least one extension center was suffering poor attendance because the ad- 
visory group was not helpful in suggesting courses and possibly because 
classes are held in a church. 

The details mentioned in President Poorman's letter do not challenge 
our major statements about Lincoln Land. (Out of 968 occupational students, 
the college graduated 52, and 25 are employed full-time in the field for 
which they were trained. Both faculty and students wish more communication 
with administration. The regular counseling system appears to be only 
marginally effective. The placement office found jobs for two students 
last year. The adult education program virtually stopped last year. The 
college has a great potential role in the community, but so far there have 
been problems with outreach effectiveness, counseling, placement and a 
general authoritarian atmosphere which some describe as uninviting.) 

It was not our intent that Lincoln Land "drop everything" for our study. 
The letter sent to all presidents at the beginning of the study said: 

Most of the information requested can be generated from 
standard reports . . . However, you may not be able to 
answer some of the questions by relying on already exist- 
ing data. In these cases ... we would appreciate it if 
you would make estimates . . . consume a minimum of your 
time. To do this, we may have sacrificed some precision 
in the questions. For this reason I strongly urge you to 
insert comments, clarifications, and exceptions wherever 
you feel it is necessary. 



Also along this line, some of the questions may call for 
data which you normally collect (or have recently collectec. 



lEFC staff note (continued) 



in a slightly different form or with slightly differ- 
ent categories. In most of these cases « it is all right 
to report the data as you have collected it . . . 

It is unfortunate that this president perceived our study--an attempt 
to inform the General Assembly about the community college system--as a 
threat. Most of the presidents we interviewed told us they were pleased 
that the General Assembly was taking an interest in junior colleges. 

President Poorman^ like the other presidents, did not receive a copy 
of the entire report. His generalizations about it are thus based on 
entirely inadequate evidence. This fact enables us to concur with his wish 
for "a resolve on the part of all to collect better information and to take 
greater care in assembling the conclusions.** 



Received by telephone from Vice President, John G, Garrett of 
County College, January 3, 1975 . 



McHenry County College is referenced on three items in the 
report (pages 12 and 15) for which the Fall 1972 data shows a signifi- 
cant improvement. On page 12 the report suggests there are no on-campus 
visits by potential employers. Since October 1972 one or more potential 
employers have been on campus to interview students each week. 

On page 15 the report quotes 1970-71 figures as showing a 
10 to 1 FTE student-FTE faculty ratio. This ratio for Fall 1972 is 
14.6 to 1. Also on page 15, 44% of occupational classes are reported 
as involving 5 to 10 students. 

Further, since the college began operation instructors have 
received only 50% of normal load credit for extremely small classes 
(that is, a class normally counting for 20% of an instructor's load 
only counts for 10% if class size is very small). This is done to in- 
sure that needed occupational courses are available to the students 
enrolled. 



lEFf Staff note : 

The section of the Chapter IV draft which referred to occupational 
class sizes does not appear in the final text. 




JOHN A. LOGAN COLLEGE aCarterville. Illinois 62918 ■618-985-3741 



December 29, 1972 



Mr. Mark L. Chadwin, Director 
Illinois Economic and Fiscal Commission 
610 State Office Building 
Springfield, XL 62706 

Dear Mr. Chadwin: 

In response to your letter dated December 22, 1972, regarding 
your forthcoming report to the House Financing of Education Study 
Committee and as a follow-up to our recent telephone conversation, 
I request that this rebuttal be included in your report . 

In section IV, John A. Logan College is cited as an example 

of those junior colleges having a high percentage of occupational 

classes with less than five students. You reported that during 

the fall quarter, 1970, " 15% of the occupational classes 

were under five students." In our Recognition Report submitted 
in October, 1970, we reported seven of 46 occupational classes 
with fewer than five students enrolled. This report, however, 
included three on-the-job training courses, which by definition 
are individualized learning experiences. Obviously, these should 
not be included in a computation of the kind you have cited. 
Consequently, the percentage of occupational classes with low 
enrollments is reduced significantly if these internship type 
classes are deleted. 

Again in section IV, our college is used to illustrate " the 

lack of a real formal division of labor For example, John A. 

Logan College has ten programs similar to the twelve offered 

at the Marion Area Vocational Center " Instead of viewing 

this curricular relationship as an undesirable duplication, we 
consider the situation a positive example of close coordination 
and articulation. We encourage high school students to make an 
early commitment to occupational career goals just as those who 
have baccalaureate degree aspirations do. Entering freshmen 
are given cunple opportunity to proficiency fundamental occupa- 
tional courses and thus reach their career goals sooner. 



Mr. Mark L. Chadwin 
December 29, 1972 
Page 2 



John A. Logan College is singled out in section VI as having the 
lowest ratio of part-time to full-time students. This ratio is 
used as a barometer of the proportion of population served 

Supposedly our college has " three times more full-time student 

than part-time students." Again 1970-71 is used as the base year. 
It is very clear that non-credit students were ignored in estab- 
lishing the ratio. Surely it is appropriate to consider these 
part-time students in assessing a college's effort to serve the 
people of its district. During the Fall Quarter, 1970, our college 
had 779 full-time credit students, 307 part-time credit students 
and 2016 part-time non-credit students:. 

The statement in section X that John A. Logan College had a high 
ratio of operation and maintenance costs to instructional expendi- 
tures was made without the reporter having access to or requesting 
additional causative facts. During Fiscal Year 1971, the college 
incurred total expenditures of §529,570 charged to operation 
and maintenance. Of this amount, $371,320 was expended for the 
purchase of interim campus buildings. Excluding this amount 
from total operation and maintenance costs, the ratio of these 
costs to total instructional costs becomes 0.21. This is below 
the statewide average of 0.23. 

Sincerely, 



Nathan A. Ivey 
President 

NAI :rcis 

cc: Dr. Fred Wellman, IJCB 

Dr. L. H. Horton, Jr., ICCTA 

lEFC staff note: 



The "division of labor" we are advocating is not quite the same as 



that described by President Ivey. It is true that the Marion Area Vocational 
Center is instructing 11th and 12th graders while Logan is instructing 13th 
and 14th graders. However, this difference in students* ages does not by 
itself justify the duplication of facilities, equipment, and instructors in 
10 of 12 programs. If the "division of labor" is only on the basis of the age 
of students, it is unli<ely that overall resources are being allocated effi- 
ciently. 

Data for the community service indices mentioned were collected from 
publications of the IJCB. Non-credit students were not included in the part- 
time/ full-time ratio, but were included in the computation of student head- 
count/total district population ratio. 

The question of inclusion of interim buildings as operation and main- 
tenance expense has been clarified in the text, since the responses from several 
colleges indicated that this should have been made explicit. 





(Q\m OP UKE (OUMTY • 19351 W. WASHIfWTOH ST. - WSlAKt lUIMOIS 60030 - (312) 223-8193 



December 29, 1972 



Mr. Mark Lincoln Chadwin, Director 
Illinois Economic and Fiscal Commission 
610 State Office Building 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 

Dear Mr. Chadwin: 

Thank you for your recent letter and the opportunity to review your 
findings and provide you an '^agency response** prior to publication. 
Of particular interest to us at the College of Lake County is the last 
paragraph, on Page 12, which refers to the student utilization of 
placement services at CLC. 

Although we are a relatively new institution, (opened in 1969), we have 
enjoyed enrollment increases each year of operation, however, most of 
our enrollment has been made up of part-time students. The majority 
of our enrollment in Career Programs has been part-time students who 
are gainfully employed in the community. Consequently, they are not as 
likely to use a placement facility. Further exploration of placement 
service use is indicated in a follow-up of 155 Career Program graduates 
from Spring and Summer, 1972, one of whom is known to be unemployed. 
Most of these students (78) are employed in the nursing field and had 
several job offers while in training, making it unnecessary to call upon 
the placement service. I am, however, aware that several nurses were 
recruited by St. Joseph^s hospital in Chicago, through a campus recruit- 
ment visit made possible by the placement office. 

For some reason, your data appears not representative of conditions at 
the College of Lake County. One reason for this may be the resvilt of the 
high turn-over of personnel in our placement office and the data provided 
may be the result of limited information due to time in the position. At 
any rate, our career graduates are being placed. 

Thank you for your interest in the College of Lake County. 




President 



RGE: yb 



